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A TALE OF TWO PRINTING OFFICE MORTGAGES, 


BY J. CLYDE OSWALD. 





,| AID the traveling salesman: 
‘Talking about mort- 
gages, I’ve had a little of 
that in my line, too. In 
fact, I might still be fore- 
closing mortgages but for 
one thing—I wasn’t a 
success. I was with a big 
supply house then, and 
. had engaged to sell for 
them on the road. One day the manager sent me 
to see a printer about a mortgage on his plant 
that was due, and the printer said he would 
not pay it. The way he said it made me mad, and 
I resolved I would collect the amount due or know 
the reason why. I would have succeeded, too, if 
it hadn’t been for the obstinacy of a lot of blamed 
Irishmen. Do you know, I think the only differ- 
ence between an Irishman and a mule is that one 
has longer ears than the other. I am Irish myself, 
so I guess I can say that if I want to, so long as 
the mule doesn’t object. 

‘It was this way. I said to this particular 
printer that if he did not settle at once I would 
move out his plant. He put upa small bluff with 
his big voice and said: ‘Go ahead and move me 
out.’ I went out on the street and collected six big 
brawny sons of toil, made arrangements to have 
some wagons at the door an hour later, and pro- 
ceeded to clean out the place. The printer saw I 
was too many for him, so he went after his lawyer 
and a writ of replevin. My scheme was to get the 
machinery out before he got back. I had the presses 
stopped and got them moved up near the door, the 
wagons were outside waiting, and the job was 
about to be finished up nicely, when the twelve 
o’clock whistle blew and not a stroke of work would 
those six Irishmen do until after the noon hour. 
They said they belonged to the Helpers’ union and 
that the rules did not permit working overtime. 














I was so mad it is a wonder I did not drop dead 
from apoplexy. Of course, before the hour was 
up the printer got back with his lawyer and the 
writ. The case went into the courts and we did 
not get a cent. 

‘“The firm rather liked the way I went about 
it, however, and they decided to send me on another 
errand of the same kind. ‘They had sold an outfit 
to the publisher of a newspaper in a town in west- 
ern Ohio, and had not received a single payment 
after the first, though we had a chattel mortgage 
on the plant covering the full amount. A chattel 
mortgage in the State of Ohio is rather a ticklish 
thing to handle. If it is not foreclosed or renewed 
at the exact time it is due it becomes valueless. If 
it is renewed, the holder has to wait another year 
for his money. Then again, if the articles mort- 
gaged should be removed to another State the 
mortgage isn’t worth the paper it is written upon. 
As this town happened to be within a mile and a 
half of the State line, the house had been on what 
is known as ‘ pins and needles’ from the time they 
found that fact out for fear the office would be 
moved into Indiana. 

‘‘New Brickett was the name of the place. I 
reached it the day before the mortgage was due 
and hunted up the office of the S/arv with a grim 
determination not to get done up this time. I found 
things in the office a little bit tumbled around 
when I entered, but I did not notice it much, for, if 
you will believe me, the prettiest woman I ever laid 
my eyes upon came forward to meet me. She 
appeared to be very much troubled when I gave 
her my card and explained my errand. 

‘**My husband is away,’ she said, ‘and will not 
be back for some time. I have had to look after 
the business myself and I suppose I must attend to 
this, too.’ 

‘*It seemed to distress her so much that I 
believe I would have presented her with the claim 
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had it been mine to give. ‘Perhaps if you were to 
put off consideration of the matter until tomorrow 
morning you will have had time by then to think 
up a plan,’ I said. 

‘**T have a plan,’ she replied ; ‘I have had one 
for several days, but it concerns others in the office 
and I do not like to speak of it here. Could I see 
you in the morning at your hotel or at some other 
place convenient to you? It would be quite a favor 
to me.’ 

‘‘ Well, I have been a pretty gay boy in my 
time, you know, and you know, too, that I like to 
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please the ladies yet. When she said what she did 
I thought I saw an opportunity to be gallant. Sol 
proposed that I get a. horse and buggy and that we 
take a short drive in the country in the morning 
while she unfolded her plan. She didn’t like the 
idea a bit at first, I could see, and I thought I had 
made a ‘break.’ She hesitated a moment, then 
looked up with a smile and her eyes danced as she 
replied, enthusiastically: ‘That would be fine. 
Will you call for me at my house? I will go to the 
door with you and point it out. There it is, on the 
hill, almost at the end of this street. I am only a 
boarder, so I will be ready early.’ 

‘*T said I would be there at half-past eight and 
she said all right, I could be there at eight, if I 
chose. I was on hand at eight—in fact I was up 


in time to be there at seven. Nobody but a wooden 
man could have slept much with a prospect like 
that ahead of him. 
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‘It was a bright, beautiful morning in the fall 
of the year and I would not have changed places 
with any prince in Christendom. I forgot all about 
the mortgage and I guess the editor’s wife did too, 
for she did not allude to it. We drove along for an 
hour and a half or so, though it did not seem half 
so long, and presently came to a town of perhaps 
five or six thousand inhabitants. 

‘** What town is this ?’ I asked. 

‘** Portfield.’ 

‘** Why, then, we must be in Indiana.’ 

see Yes.’ 

‘We drove part way down the main street and 
I pointed ahead to where some printing material 
was being unloaded from several wagons standing 
in front of a new building. ‘That ought to look 
natural to both of us,’ I said. 

‘** Yes,’ she replied. ‘Would you mind stop- 
ping there a moment ?’ 

‘*T readily assented, thinking the office belonged 
possibly to some friends of hers, and drew the 
horse up at the curb. A tall man in his shirt 
sleeves came out of the place, helped her from the 
buggy before I could get a chance to do so, and to 
my astonishment took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

‘““«"Phis is Mr. Blank, of Chicago, about whom 
I sent you the telegram,’ she said to him. ‘Mr. 
Blank, my husband. ‘There wasn’t room enough 
for me on any of the wagons, dear, so Mr. Blank 
kindly offered to bring me over in a buggy.’” 
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INKS FOR COATED AND CALENDERED PAPERS, 
BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 

ITH the advance made in the manufacture 

of high-surfaced papers, such as ‘‘ coated” 

and ‘‘calendered,” as well as printing inks made 

for these, it does seem evident that unusual practi- 

cal troubles have been the daily lot of pressmen 

everywhere, often as a result of the ‘‘advance,” 

or else the lack of care in carrying this to success, 

particularly in so far as ‘‘coated” or ‘‘ wood-cut” 
surfaced paper is concerned. 

The following letter, received from a firm of 
printers in Ohio some time ago, will bear me out in 
this declaration : 

DEAR SiR,—Will you kindly offer a few suggestions on 
printing on highly calendered and coated papers in an early 
issue of your excellent journal? During the past year we 
have had considerable trouble with this kind of stock. 
(1) For supercalendered paper, how thin should the ink 
be? (2) How prevent the sheets from offsetting as they pile 
up on the delivery table? (3) Whatcan you add to make the 
ink dry quicker without, at the same time, making the ink 
thinner? (4) Is a quick-drying ink less likely to offset in 
the pile than a slow-drying ink? (5) In regard to enameled 
paper, what is the best reducer, and the best consistency 
of the ink, both for straight type matter and for cuts? (6) 
What grade of ink and of what consistency is the ink used on 
THE INLAND PRINTER to get such fine results? (7) Lastly, 
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when ink dries up, as many job inks in cans do, into thick 
skins, can these be ground up again and be made to work 


properly ? 

We trust we have not imposed on good nature by firing 
at you such a fusillade of queries; but such points as these 
come up in our everyday work, and sometimes they are set- 
tled by entirely too costly experiments. We begin to see 
that a great deal of a printer’s reputation for good work 
depends upon the use of the proper inks—in fact, there 
seems to be a whole trade embodied in ink lore.—P. & S., 
Ada, Ohio. 

It is not possible, at this distance, to fully 
answer all the foregoing inquiries without demon- 
stration ; but I will endeavor to be explicit on the 
more important parts of these, answering, as this 
will, many similar communications received from 
subscribers from time to time. 

1. Supercalendered paper stock should be 
printed with a fairly strong ink; indeed, if the 
paper is of good close fiber and calendered hard 
and smooth, a fairly stiff and full-bodied ink will 
give excellent results, both in color and sharpness ; 
provided, sound and fleshy composition rollers are 
employed in distributing and conveying the ink to 
the form, whether it be type matter or cuts. 
While this desideratum will apply to the execution 
of the very best of presswork, there are climatic 
conditions which will alter these combinations 
almost entirely, such as excessively warm weather 
and humid temperatures, especially so if there is 
an excess of glycerin in the roller composition, for 
this will prevent the proper distribution and cover- 
ing qualities of strong or stiff inks. In such a 
case as the latter, the addition of a small quantity 
of good news or ordinary book ink to the superior 
quality will materially help to correct the defi- 
ciency. ‘This course I recommend because so few 
persons practically understand the manipulation of 
ink varnishes. ‘‘ Soft” inks are best in sultry 
weather. 

2. Sheets should never be allowed to pile so 
high on the delivery table as to set-off. This will 
apply to most of the printed work done in press- 
rooms. In lifting sheets from the table, care must 
be exercised that too large a lift is not taken off at 
a time; and, above all, do not allow inexperienced 
persons to attend to this detail—the pressman is 
the right party to do this part of the work. If 
large color lines or heavy solid cuts appear in the 
form, carry the color as close to solid as possible 
without a surplus, and this will, in most cases, be 
sufficient to secure clean work. Most of the off- 
setting that takes place on the delivery table occurs 
by reason of too much ink being carried on the 
paper. Of course, when paper is charged with 
electricity, or during humid weather, with poor 
rollers, and a sharp covering of the form is almost 
impossible, ‘‘sheeting” the printed work becomes 
a necessity. 

3. As there are no suitable driers that can be 
added to inks to hasten their drying, except those 
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in a liquid form, it is impossible to incorporate 
them without slightly thinning the body of the 
inks. However, sometimes the addition of a little 
balsam of copaiva, copal or damar varnish, will 
form a good drier, without injuring the quality of 
the color to any perceptible degree. 

4. If ‘‘ quick-drying” ink is carried too full it 
will offset more readily than ordinary or slow-dry- 
ing ink ; but if the proper quantity is run there is 
but slight danger of offset, particularly as com- 
pared with ink that has only a small quantity of 
drier. All inks have more or less driers; this rule 
has been wisely adopted by inkmakers, so as to 
conform to the different requirements of stock, 
temperature of seasons and facilities of press, as 
well as the result desired by the printer. 

5. Ink specially made for ‘‘coated” paper, 
which should be ‘‘short” in its varnish strength, 
and full-colored, by which I mean finely ground and 
intensely deep or luminous when dry, is advisable ; 
because such ink will generally work satisfacto- 
rily without ‘‘doctoring.” But as much of the 
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AN ARGUMENT. 


‘*coated” papers on the market are defective in 
their ‘‘ holding” quality, and by reason of this per- 
mit the enamel surface to peel and pick off easily 
on the form, particularly on half-tone cuts, some- 
thing must be done to render the ‘“‘ pull” of the ink 
less tenacious. ‘To this end I recommend the use of 
hog’s lard or vaseline, in small quantities; this 
should be well worked into the ink before being 
applied to the rollers. Either of these articles 
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moderately diminish the strength of the varnish 
used in making the ink. The former is the best 
for fine work. If the ink still pulls out picks, after 
being reduced with either of the reducers, then 
add a little more to the ink. ‘The most stubborn 
cases of picking off soon yield to this remedy. 
There is one great merit in such treatment, and 
that is, that the color or working quality of the ink 
is not deteriorated. The addition of a little thin 
book or good news ink to the half-tone ink is often 
found gratifying and successful. During damp 
weather well-coated paper will be apt to leave picks 
on the form; because the glue used in the coating 
matter becomes somewhat soft and yields to the 
pull of the ink on the form. Ink that lifts on the 
palette knife from the can or keg just as butter does 
from the tub in summer time, is about the right 
consistency for enameled paper. Ink that works 
well on cuts will also do likewise on type matter ; 
but a grade of ink that will work on type matter 
will not always do for cuts. Select an ink for cut- 
work and the other parts of the form will be safe. 
The thicker grades of coated paper will require 
a stronger bodied ink than the thinner, because 
the former absorbs more varnish than the latter, 
which causes the ink to look greasy and allows the 
coloring matter of the ink to rub off easily. 

6. The ink used on this journal is about as 
described in the foregoing paragraph. It is spe- 
cially made for coated stock, and can be procured 
from the manufacturers mentioned in the ad- 
vertising pages. As before remarked, however, 
good rollers are 
essential to success 
with any grade of 
ink. 

7. Regrinding 
inks that have 
formed into skins 
has been found 
very unsuccessful. 
The dried and 
gummy particles of 
old inks will not 
triturate or pulver- 
ize in the ink mill 
as do powders and 
ingredients spe- 
cially adapted for 
making printing 
inks. Indeed, mak- 
ing good printing 
ink is not a simple 
matter; years of 
study and experi- 
ence are necessary 
to attain perfection 
in this branch of 
the art. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DEFINITE ADVERTISING. 

BY F. W. THOMAS. 
DVERTISING to be productive of the most 
profitable returns should be definite in char- 
acter. The mere assertion that you do the best 
printing may be repeated ten thousand times and 
still it is but an assertion. It has not appealed to 
the reader’s reason. It has, perchance, not con- 
vinced him at all, and not being convinced that you 
do better printing than your competitors he is not 
likely to change his patronage to you. Nor is 
there any interest to the reader in the mere state- 
ment that you do the best printing. But, if you 
should go a little more into detail, in short, be a 
little more definite, you might not only interest but 

convince. 

The average business man is curious. He likes 
to know about things. It rather flatters him to be 
taken into your confidence, so to speak, and told 
the actual inside of things. The advertisements 
of the average commercial printer read about like 


this : JONATHAN JOHNSON, 


THE KEYSTONE PRESS. 


SPECIALTY OF FINE COMMERCIAL PRINTING. 
Good Stock. 


There are thousands of blotters and circulars 
worded in just such an uninteresting fashion being 
strewn around the country every month by print- 
ers who pride themselves on being progressive and 
shrewd. Constant pounding with even such a 
hammer is bound to produce some results, but don’t 
you think the reader would be more likely to have 
his attention drawn to an advertisement like this: 


A CURIOUS FACT. 

It is really remarkable the amount of wood 
pulp that is nowadays being made into paper. 
Wood pulp finely separated and bleached is 
very similar to pulp coming from rags, in gen- 
eral appearance, and when incorporated into 
paper produces apparently perfect results. The 
paper is fair in color, of good surface, and best 
of all, very cheap. But therein comes the dan- 
ger in its use. Many printers use it for classes 
of work for which it was never intended. 
Maybe you have bought a lot of envelopes and 
found out that by the time the individual envel- 
ope was tossed around in the mail bags it 
cracked on the edges and the contents were lost. 
Possibly you bought some statements, and have 
seen a customer come in with one, or, rather, 
a part of one; the sheet having cracked on the 
fold and half of it been lost. That is because 
the paper was made largely of wood pulp. 
Wood pulp paper will not stand very much fold- 
ing. 

We do not use wood pulp paper in our office 
Stationery, but supply you with genuine rag 
papers. "Nuff said. 


Low Prices. 


The Keystone Press. 


Now, to my motion that advertisement is better 
because it appeals to the man’s reason. It not only 
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shows him why your printing is superior, but also, 
what is more important, it shows him why it is 
legitimate for you to charge him somewhat more 
for good material than he has been paying for 
wood pulp paper. 

Not only that, but it. makes him to that slight 
extent a more discriminating purchaser, and next 
time some solicitor shows him a piece of nice 
smooth wood and quotes him a ‘‘ poplar” price he 
will take the lumber and fold it several times and, 
finding which way the grain lies, will condemn it 
and take your genuine paper even at a sharp 
advance. 

The successful printer of today must do better 
work and get more for it than the rabble does or he 
will fail. To secure good prices he must convince 
his customers that his work is proportionately 
better. Definite argument, definite explanations 
and illustrations will do it a hundred times sooner 
than mere assertions. 

To make my own remarks still more definite 
and to illustrate my point still further I append a 


g 


aw 


STRAWS! 






=} HERE is an old saying that “Straws show 
ANE which way the wind blows.” It is equally 
. (orgy true that trifles are often the best criterion of 
- quality. A customer said to me the other day: 







“The red ink you use on our printing is the 
best red we have ever had.” 


Now that seems like a little thing, but it is just one of the 
large trifles that go to make the product of my presses superior. 

I have made printing ink a study for eight years. It is 
an interesting subject, but you haven't time for details. It is 
enough that I know what kind of ink ought to go on each 
kind of paper, and I buy that kind of ink. 

That’s why my red IS red, STAYS red, and don’t 
fade. It’s not brick dust. It’s ink. 

Same way with other colors. 

My ink is not reduced with coal oil to make it spread 
over twice the paper it ought to cover. It is pure ink. 
That’s why my printing is clear and sharp, of brilliant and 
lasting color. 

Just notice a few of these straws next time you order 
printing, and patronize 

“ON THE SPOT" 
F. W. THOMAS, PRINTER. 


239-241 SUPERIOR STREET, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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copy of an advertising circular lately issued from 
my own office, the comments received on which 
justify my line of argument perfectly. 

The printing business is full of mysteries to the 
uninitiated. 

There are scores of just such points which can 
be brought out with telling effect. I do not mean 
to publish trade information broadcast nor to 
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educate all of my customers sufficiently to be able 
to do their own printing, but simply to bring out 
sufficient details of the business to interest them 
and to make them discriminating purchasers. 

I believe that the customer who knows a little 
of the whys and wherefores of good and bad print- 
ing is always the friend and advocate of the good 
printer. 
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BACKING ELECTROTYPE SHELLS. 
BY J. F. HENRY. 
HE general practice, in tinning shells, is to 
lay the shell on a rack in a lead-lined tray 
set on an incline and supplied with a channel with 
an outlet, under which is placed an earthen bowl 
containing the acid, which, by means of a cup, can 
be dipped from the bowl and poured over the 
shell — usually two or three applications are suffi- 
cient; the surplus drains back into the bowl and 
can be used over and over as long as it works prop- 
erly. The shell is then held up to drain, after 
which it is laid on a table and the back covered 
with tin foil—one thickness being usually suffi- 
cient. ‘The tin foil used for this purpose is quite 
different from that used for wrapping tobacco and 
other goods. ‘Tobacco foil is made by casting a 
block of lead with tin on each side; when rolled 
into foil, the metals retain their relative positions, 
so when finished both sides are tin, and the lead 
does not come in contact with or injure the goods 
around which the foil is wrapped. In making 
electrotype foil, the two metals — lead and tin in 
equal parts—are melted together and cast into 
a bar or ingot, which is passed through rolls and 
finished in sheets about five inches wide and fifty- 
two inches long. About six sheets weigh a pound, 
the foil being one and a half thousandths of an 
inch thick. 

While there is no question but that the sim- 
plest, cheapest and most expeditious way for tin- 
ning shells is by the use of tin foil, some electro- 
typers believe the old way to be better and perform 
the operation by pouring the tin—either pure or 
mixed with lead in proper proportions — over the 
back of the shell. In doing this, the shell, after 
the application of the tinning acid, is held over a 
fire — of coal or gas— by means of a bent wire 
frame or sort of gridiron, until sufficiently heated, 
when with a ladle the tin is poured on, the shell 
being held as nearly vertical as practicable so all 
surplus will drain back into the kettle of melted 
tin. The shell may be backed immediately or laid 
aside for backing later. When using foil, the 
shell, with the foil on it, is placed in the backing 
pan in the metal pot, and, after the foil has melted, 
the pan placed on the backing stand and the metal 
carefully poured on until the cast is of sufficient 
thickness. Formerly it was customary, in some 
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foundries, to back shells as they came from the 
molds, without washing with lye or benzine to 
remove the adhering wax. ‘This was bad practice 
and oftentimes caused the expenditure of much 
more labor in finishing than was saved by omitting 
to wash the shells. Wax would become burned to 
the shells and to the backing pan, making it (and 
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SURPRISED PARTIES. 


of course the electrotype) uneven and, owing to the 
burned wax, difficult to clean. Some workmen do 
not have a due appreciation of the importance of 
keeping backing pans clean; by clean I mean free 
from the roughness caused by acid and oxidation, 
which will accumulate on the pans unless they are 
carefully scraped every day. An old 12-inch flat 
file—a thin one is more easily sharp- 
ened than a thick one — ground on each . 
side, near the end, to remove the teeth, 
and ground nearly square across the end 
makes a very good tool for use in scrap- 
ing. Care should be exercised to clean 
the entire surface of the pan. If any 
part is to be slighted let it be the center, 
not the parts close to the rim or in the 
corners. 

The best backing pans are made 
with rim cast solid with the body. Riv- 
eted rims always give trouble in a short 
time; the rivets and the edges of the 
riveted pieces corrode, permitting metal 
to run under, making it difficult to sep- 
arate the cast from the pan; besides, 
the rim is sure to come off and require 
reriveting at an inconvenient time; so, 
although the first cost is somewhat more to have a 
solid rim, it is economy in the end. On the sides 
should be cast projections through which holes may 
be drilled to receive hooks by which to handle the 
pan. 

All workmen do not follow quite the same prac- 
tice in their work. Some pour a little metal on the 


shell— merely sufficient to fill the letters — before 
removing the backing pan from the metal pot. 
After the shell has been covered with metal, 
whether before or after lifting the pan from the 
metal pot, it is well before completing the cast to 
gently brush the shell with a whisk broom to 
remove any air that may be lodged in the letters; 
the operation sometimes discloses por- 
tions of the shell which are not prop- 
erly tinned, which defect the backer can 
correct by the application, with a brush, 
of acid and sometimes more tinfoil. In 
some foundries there is used a ladle or 
strainer with holes about one-eighth of 
an inch in diameter. The backing metal 
being poured in the strainer from the 
regular ladle is divided into small 
streams, which are less likely to distort 
the shell, especially if it is a thin one, 
than when the metal is poured directly 
on it from the ladle. 

In the early days of electrotyping it 
was supposed that as copper is of lower 
specific gravity than electrotype metal, 
it was necessary that some means be 
used to hold down the shell or it would 
rise —as a piece of wood in water. Many devices 
were invented, and much time and money spent 
over the matter. One means employed was to use 
small brass wire bent to form three sides of a 
square; when in use the points rested against the 
shell, the wires being held in position by pieces 
of iron secured across the pan, the sides of which 
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were made high for the purpose. It was expected 
that the wires would be removed while the metal 
was somewhat soft, but quite frequently they 
stuck in the metal and caused nicks in the knife 
of the shaving machine. One day some workman 
neglected to use the holding-down appliances, and 
yet the shell backed up all right. A little experi- 
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menting demonstrated that, with proper care in 
pouring the metal, shells would stay down without 
being held. This discovery relieved the backer of 
considerable labor and spoiled the market for sev- 
eral patents. 

In order that a shell may be properly backed it 
is necessary that good metal, of proper hardness, 
shall be used. Metals are so cheap now that there 
is not the temptation that there was some years 
ago to use inferior grades. There is not much 
liability of having trouble with tin; it is so nearly 
uniform in quality that it can be relied upon, but 
there is less certainty regarding lead and anti- 
mony, although if standard goods are used there 
should not be any difficulty in obtaining mixtures 
which will work satisfactorily. 

The usual formula for backing metal is 91 
pounds lead, 4 pounds antimony and 5 pounds tin. 
Some electrotypers use more lead, making a softer 
and cheaper metal. The objections to the use of 
soft metal are: it is likely to drag under the knife 
of ‘the shaving machine, causing the back of the 
plate to be rough and the plate of uneven thick- 
ness ; is liable to give way while on the press, and 
the catches of patent blocks will in a short time 
wear away the bevels, permitting the catches to 
come in contact with and injure the letters. As 
the catches work their way into the edges of plates 
they become loose on the blocks, get out of register, 
and if not closely watched, may come off and cause 
much damage. 

Electrotypers should confine their purchases to 
such brands of supplies as they have found suited 
for their use; not be too ready to try something 
different which may be stated to be just as good. 
Young electrotypers may perhaps be excused, on 
the ground of inexperience, if they show an incli- 
nation in that direction, but older ones should 
profit by the annoyance and losses they have met 
by so doing and hold fast to what they know to be 
good. The first cost for standard goods may be a 
little higher, but in the long run it is economy to 
use them. 

Customs of trade make it incumbent on an elec- 
trotyper to buy old plates from his customers. 
Some have the idea that they are doing the electro- 
typer a great favor in permitting him to take their 
old metal. The contrary is the fact. Electro- 
typers would prefer not to be obliged to use a 
pound of old metal. To the price paid must be 
added a charge for the time and expense of remelt- 
ing and putting it into condition for use, so almost 
always the total cost exceeds that of new metal, 
and the dust and smoke incident to the operation 
are very annoying. ‘There is sometimes trouble 
from overheating metal, causing it to be thick and 
lumpy unless it is used at a temperature considera- 
bly above what it should be. Metal that is right 
will flow freely at a temperature just sufficient to 


scorch, to straw color, a piece of paper plunged 
into it. If a higher degree of heat is necessary, 
something is wrong. With good materials and a 
skillful workman at the furnace there should be no 
uncertainty about the proper filling of the shell so 
that the face of every letter shall be fully sup- 
ported, no spot where the metal has bridged across 
an indentation, but every part solid. 

To expedite the cooling of the cast it is quite 
common practice to employ a current of air from a 
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blower. The air is conducted by a pipe which is 
carried under the backing stand and supplied with 
two openings, one so located that, by opening a 
damper, air will be forced against the bottom of 
the pan after the metal is poured. When sufii- 
ciently chilled the pan is moved over the other 
opening, where the cooling is completed. This is 
considered by some to be a good plan. 

A few years ago there was brought out a back- 
ing machine, a combination of backing stand and 
press, so constructed that after the partial chilling 
of the metal the pan may be moved under a platen 
which being screwed against the cast was of mate- 
rial assistance in making the face of the electro- 
type true, thereby saving time in the finishing 
room. ‘The machines found a ready market and, 
with proper handling, they for a time see~aed to be 
a desirable addition to an electrotype outfit; but 
further experience demonstrated that in many 
instances plates suffered damage, so the machines 
have generally been set aside —at least the press 
feature of them. Thus, while new combination 
devices at times seem valuable, they do not always 
exactly meet the requirements. 
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advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the 
issue of any month, should reach this office not later than 
the twentieth of the month preceding. 
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TRADE EDUCATION AND WAGES. 

OT among the least of the difficulties which 
confront the effort to obtain the means for 

the more thorough education of printers is the 
contention that the reward for good workmanship 
is in no way commensurate with the time, pains 
and cost expended to achieve it. The discrepancy 
in the wages of the book printer as compared with 


that of the newspaper printer is offered as evi- 
dence that there is no encouragement for workmen 
of experience and skill. It is admitted that the 
compositors in the large book publishing concerns 
do not average over $12 per week on piecework, not- 
withstanding the fact that the work on which they 
are engaged requires much greater care and pre- 
cision than that of newspaper compositors, whose 
wages is much in excess of the book printers. 
The difference in wages is, however, not a matter 
of skill so much as it is a matter of the vulnerable 
nature of newspapers to the requirements of labor 
and the influences of labor. The prompt issue of 
the newspaper is imperative and any trouble with 
employes is of a vitally serious nature —time is 
everything. The influence of public sentiment is 
severely felt by the newspaper, and the patrons 
who use its columns for advertising are open to the 
influence of labor to withhold their patronage. 
On the other hand, the influence which can be 
brought to bear against the book publisher is 
indirect. Time is not so imperative with him and 
a strike has therefore less power. The competition 
of newspapers is for the best results to obtain the 
large circulations and high advertising rates, and 
good work is demanded at any price. The compe- 
tition of the book publishers demands economy in 
the output, and the effort to scale down wages is 
unremitting. That book printers do not get 
wages at all commensurate with their skill and 
intelligence is a deplorable fact, but it is no just 
argument against seeking a better knowledge of 
the craft or making efforts toward perfection in 
craftsmanship. 





PRICES OF HALF-TONES AND OTHER REPRODUC- 
TIONS. 

T a recent meeting of the Chicago Engravers’ 
Association, the question of prices for half- 

tones and other reproductions was discussed, and 
the advertising and making of cut rates was criti- 
cised. While the sentiment of the association was 
strongly in favor of some plan to maintain rates, 
no scheme of adjustment was suggested which met 
the approval of those present. Mr. George H. 
Benedict suggested the plan of a regular schedule 
for all engravers, but with discounts to customers 
according to circumstances. Instead of quoting a 
customer that half-tones will be made for so much 
per square inch or zinc etchings for so much per 
square inch, the schedule could be shown and quo- 
tations made on the size of the cut. In this way it 
is expected that the idea of so much per square 
inch would be lost sight of after a little and the 
trade be benefited. One advantage of the plan 
would be that a schedule of this kind could be got- 
ten up by engravers to send to printers and other 
customers, who could show them to their customers 
in turn as the regular prices for engravings, and 
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with the understanding of a regular discount the 
printer could make a fair profit in case he secured 
the order. Appended is the schedule suggested. 
Tue INLAND PRINTER invites criticisms on the 
plan and the suggestions of engravers generally 


for publication. 
REPRODUCTIONS. 

For reproductions by photo-zinc etching from copy fur- 
nished, suitably prepared for direct reproduction, without 
alteration to copy or plate, the rate is as per schedule, mini- 
mum 10 inches $1. 

10-1.00 20-1.60 30-240 40-3.20 50-4.00 60-4.80 70-5.60 80-6.40 90-7.20 
11-1.05 21-1.70 31-2.50 41-3.30 51-4.10 61-4.90 71-5.70 81-6.50 91 -7.30 
12-1.10 22-1.75 32-2.55 42-3.35 62-4.15 62-4.95 72-5.75 82-6.55 92-7.35 
13-115 23-1.85 33-2.65 43-3.45 63-4.25 63-5.05 73-5.85 83-6.65 93-7.45 
14-1.20 24-1.90 34-2.70 44-3.50 64-4.30 64-5.10 74-5.90 84-6.70 94-7.50 
15-1.25 265-2.00 35-2.80 45-3.60 55-4.40 65-5.20 75-6.00 85-6.80 96-7.60 
16-1.30 26-2.10 36-2.90 46-3.70 56-4.50 66-5.30 76-6.10 86-6.90 96-7.70 
17-1.35 27-2.15 37-2.95 47-3.75 67-455 67-5.35 77-615 87-6.95 97-7.7 
18-1.40 28-2.25 38-3.05 48-3.85 68-4.65 68-5.45 78-6.25 88-7.05 98-7.85 
19-1.50 29-2.30 39-3.10 49-3.90 69-4.70 69-5.50 79-6.30 89-7.10 99-7.90 

The black figures are the size in square inches, the light 
figures the price for plates mounted on wood. Plates of 
over 100 square inches, 8 cents per square inch; metal base, 
5 cents per square inch extra. Where a number of copies 
drawn to a scale are reproduced at one operation, charge as 
per schedule for the plate as etched, with an extra charge 
of 10 cents each for blocking separately. Minimum charge 
in such cases, 35 cents net. Mortising, outside, 10 cents; 
inside, 15 cents, ze¢. Time work, 60 cents per hour, ve. 

Subject to discount of ........... per cent except where 
marked ‘‘ e?.’’ 

HALF-TONE. 

For half-tone plates in square finish, from good photo- 
graphs, the rate is as per schedule, minimum 10 inches $3. 
10-3.00 20-5.00 30-7.50 40-10.00 60-12.50 60-15.00 70-17.50 80-20.00 90-22.50 
11-3.20 21-5.25 31-7.75 41-10.25 61-12.75 61-15.25 71-17.75 81-20.25 91-22.75 
12-3.40 22-5.50 32-8.00 42-10.50 52-13.00 62-15.50 72-18.00 82-20.50 92-23.00 
13-3.60 23-5.75 33-8.25 43-10.75 63-13.25 63-15.75 73-18.25 83-20.75 93-23.25 
14-3.80 24-6.00 34-8.50 44-11.00 54-13.50 64-16.00 74-18.50 84-21.00 94-23.50 
16-4.00 26-6.25 35-8.75 465-11.25 56-13.75 65-16.25 75-18.75 85-21.25 95-23.75 
16-4.20 26-6.50 36-9.00 46-11.50 56-14.00 66-16.50 76-19.00 86-21.50 $6-24.00 
17-4.40 27-6.75 37-9.25 47-11.75 67-14.25 67-16.75 77-19.25 87-21.75 97-24.25 
18-4.60 28-7.00 38-9.50 48-12.00 58-14.50 68-17.00 78-19.50 88-22.00 98-24.50 
19-4.80 29-7.25 39-9.75 49-12.25 59-14.75 69-17.25 79-19.75 89-22.25 99-24.75 

The black figures are the size in square inches, the light 
figures the price for plates mounted on wood. Plates of 
over 100 square inches, 25 cents per square inch; metal 
base, 5 cents per square inch extra. For vignetting plates, 
improving or altering photographs, charge extra at 75 cents 
per hour, mez. Vignetting column portraits, 35 cents each; 
double column, 75 cents each, vet. 

For groups, if the negative can be made at one opera- 
tion, charge as per schedule. If the copy is in separate 
photographs varying in size and color, charge for the extra 
negatives. For a designed background, charge for the 
drawing, at $1 per hour, ze?. 

Subject to discount of............. per cent except where 
marked ‘‘ zet.’’ 





THE FUNCTION OF GUILDS. 

RITING on the subject of ‘‘Art, the Crafts, 

and the Function of Guilds,” W. R. Lethaby 

points out in Zhe Quest the honorable position in 
the State taken by labor in the Middle Ages. In 
every city which did anything, from Florence and 
Nuremburg to Paris and London, the craftsmen 
were not only honored citizens, but through organ- 
ized craft guilds, masons, bakers, tanners largely 
governed the town. ‘These were workers with their 


aprons on, and not tradesmen, ‘‘ retired” and re- 
spectable. Society was then divided vertically, not 
horizontally — one class did not form a stratum over 
the other. The harmonious association of all the 
crafts progressed until the towns of Europe were 
great organic-works of art. ‘‘ The bettering of the 
conditions of labor,” writes Mr. Lethaby, ‘‘in re- 
spect to shortening hours of work and increasing 
wages as much as may be, is nota very large or phil- 
osophic programme for the immense organization of 
the modern trades unions. Is that to be their only 
purpose, and are their functions to cease when that 
question is worked out? I hope not; the crafts 
are theirs, and they must see to all that concerns 
them. Why should the unions not have appren- 
tices enter into an agreement with ¢hem, as appren- 
ticeship to employers has almost entirely broken 
down? ‘The unions should also see to it that 
wares are of a certain standard quality. They 
have, in a word, to find out a way in which beau- 
tiful craftsmanship will once more be general. 
Whatever the trade societies do or leave undone 
they must ultimately, if they are to continue, take 
up the overlooking of quality in the common inter- 
est. If society generally gets to understand that 
the unions, as far as may be, are interesting them- 
selves in the quality of commodities, it will soon 
pay back the debt in sympathy. The unions, ina 
word, must become craft guilds, and as such, re- 
sponsible to society in their several mysteries ; they 
must discuss materials and methods, and build up 
a new tradition of beautiful craftsmanship.” 





TO AVOID LABOR CONFLICTS. 

N a letter to the Denver Republican of recent 
date, John D. Vaughan, of Denver, Colorado, 
urges the desirability of boards of arbitration to 
settle labor troubles, such boards of adjustment 
and arbitration to consist of representatives of 
employers and employes, and points out the weak- 
nesses of the labor bureau in that regard. While 
it is admitted that arbitration goes far toward 
avoiding and settling labor troubles, the powerful 
influence against the establishment of such boards 
prevents the extension of their plan to a great 
extent. This influence is to be found in the idea 
obtaining both among employers and employes that 
to concede anything is to admit the entering wedge 
to their undoing, upholding the maintenance of a 
solid front of opposition to anything savoring of 
conciliation. In their estimation, force is the only 
method, unstable though it may be. There is an 
impression that the interests of the printing trade 
are in the hands of the employing printers solely, 
and the typothetz and master printers’ organiza- 
tions are the only forces which can be brought to 
bear to correct trade abuses and arrive at ways and 
means for bettering trade conditions, the typo- 
graphical unions and the other unions having no 
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interest in the trade other than the maintenance of 
a minimum standard of wages. It is a self-evident 
fact, however, that the employing printers have no 
adequate means of carrying out measures against 
trade abuses— they can bring very little pressure to 
bear against recalcitrant members. Their efforts 
are effective only in obtaining desirable legislation 
at times, or in conflicts with the trades unions. On 
the other hand, the unions see the cutting of prices 
going on and the earning power of printing plants 
being reduced yearly without an effort to prevent 
the decline. The solution of labor troubles is not 
to be found in local or state boards of arbitration 
and control, but rather in trade boards in each sev- 
eral trade, and made up of employers and employes, 
holding meetings at regular intervals and deter- 
mining measures in common for the betterment of 
the trade and those connected with it. The pre- 
vention of labor troubles would be the object of 
such organizations—a much superior service to 
that of settlement or arbitration. As before stated, 
however, the policy of non-recognition, of conced- 
ing nothing, is against this plan, and until this is 
to some extent overcome there is little to be hoped 
for in the direction of arbitration, trade boards, 
conciliation or adjustment. When the unions and 
the employers’ societies fully realize they have an 
interest in common in the trade and each organi- 
zation is fully recognized to have the right of exist- 
ence, then the power of the trades union may be 
felt in the correcting of trade abuses, and the 
influence against the man accepting wages below 
the standard will be applied with greater force 
against the price cutter who violates the trade 
agreement. 





ORIGINALITY IN PRINTING. 


F there is one point more than another on which 
] American printers pride themselves, it is the 
facility with which they avoid professional ruts, 
and strike out in a distinctive and original fashion. 
In small city offices, with limited facilities, a printer 
fertile of resources will often achieve startling 
effects in an unexpected manner, for being unfet- 
tered by the trammels of tradition he will strive 
for effective display, which, if sometimes incongru- 
ous, is generally attractive, even if its originality is 
sometimes carried to the verge of the grotesque, 
and demands attention merely for its oddity. It 
is, therefore, somewhat surprising to read in a 
French exchange the following paragraph relative 
to the showing made at a recent exposition of print- 
ing, etc.: 

‘‘'The supremacy of English printers in the pro- 
duction of artistic books has been established, since 
nothing can surpass the productions of William 
Morris, of the Chiswick Press (sc). The French 
books present no novelty, the German books are 
heavy and lacking in taste, and the American 
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section, while containing beautiful specimens of 
typography, fails in originality.” 

It is true that in America we have no leisure 
class with means at their command, like Mr. Morris, 
who have the energy combined with the artistic 
instincts and training to devise the elegant books 
turned out by the Kelmscott Press. Type founders 
in Europe have a vast fund to draw upon in the 
memorial brasses so common in their cathedrals 
and other places of worship; the lettering on many 
of these brass monuments to dead heroes, poets, 
statesmen and other worthies were designed and 
sometimes engraved by artists whose productions 
in painting, sculpture and other works of art are 
now the admiration of the world. The tablets 
designed by such masters, often a labor of love to 
commemorate the virtues of some dead friend or 
patron, contain a wealth of ideas for the type 
maker. For the outlines of the lettering are con- 
ceived in accordance with the highest ideals of sym- 
metry, and the originality of the display bears in 
every stroke the mark ofthe master hand. Again, 
in almost every city of any prominence are volumes 
of forgotten lore, written and printed in letters as 
beautiful in their design as they are faultless in 
their execution. From such manuscripts and books 
the type designer can glean suggestions for his 
work that must be invaluable in his business. The 
lettering, borders, vignettes, head and tail pieces 
and ornaments, abounding in these productions of 
the old masters, are a never-failing source of admi- 
ration to modern book lovers. For instance, the 
Quincuplex Psalterium, printed by Henri Estienne, 
of Paris, in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, contains an abundance of floral ornaments 
similar to those now so much in vogue, and even 
the crudest contain germs of art and gems of 
workmanship that are the wonder of the present 
generation. In spite of all these advantages 
American type founders find a ready sale for their 
new faces in England, where they demand attention 
by their freshness and originality of design. When 
a born artist, with time and money at his disposal 
like Mr. Morris, wishes to gratify his taste for art 
work in fine printing, with the technical skill to 
work out his ideas, unfettered by the necessity of 
making a living by the business, he can produce 
works that if they strike the fancy of book con- 
noisseurs yield enormous returns, as was shown by 
the Morris Kelmscott edition of Chaucer, of which 
425 copies were printed on paper and sold for 
£8,500, and seven special copies printed on vellum 
netted 120 guineas each, making a total of over 
$40,000 for the edition of a rather small work. 
When such a combination of taste, wealth and 
ambition arises it is small wonder that the produc- 
tions of such a master command the admiration 
of his fellow printers and all lovers of the art. 
But one swallow does not make a summer, neither 
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does one preéminent printer make a national stand- 
ard, and most of our readers will be of opinion 
that if American books are surpassed by some edi- 
tions de luxe produced by their European contem- 
poraries, still, for fine magazine work, attractive 
advertisement display, and good everyday commer- 
cial printing, we yield the palm to the artists of no 
other country, and if European printing delights 
the eye by its quiet harmony of arrangement, 
American demands attention by its obtrusive bold- 
ness and vigor of design — it is there for a business 
purpose, and proclaims its business in a tone that 
there can be no mistaking. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


THE USE OF INITIAL LETTERS. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 


ieee ‘‘initial” letter, judging from common 
usage, has had but one office to perform, 
and that was at the commencement of a page of 
type. Its use is very proper in this connection, 
but there are more varied and effective uses than 
this in which it may, with perfect propriety, be 
employed. 

To be sure, there have been very few initial 
letters put upon the market by type founders that 
were at all suitable for varied use, other than to 
place in the manner spoken of above. Their use 
in any other connection has been extremely danger- 
ous to harmony, for the reason that they did not 
harmonize in any way with the type that would 
necessarily be used in conjunction with them in 
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No. 1. 


forming headings, etc. The type and the initial 
must harmonize to a nicety, otherwise it is the best 
plan not to use them at all. In this respect, as in 
all other matters pertaining to the art of printing, 
too much care cannot be paid to harmony and 
effect. The compositor must thoroughly under- 
stand the nature or character of the job in hand — 
how it is to be printed, what stock it is to go on, 
the ink that is to be employed in the presswork, 
and, in fact, he should be thoroughly familiar with 


all the details and use exceedingly good judgment 
and display correct taste. 

Recently there have been designed some re- 
markably clever things in the way of initials, nota- 
bly the Bradley, St. John, Jenson and Morris. 
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Young Men's Christian Associations and their buildings are both a devel- 
opment of this era of young men. As the scope and work of the Association 
has grown and become adapted to the needs of men, constant improvement 
on the first buildings has been expected and accomplished. By the study of 
what has been done-we may decide what may be done and how to do it best. 
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Some principles governing the planning and construction of these build- 
ings, suggested by experience, are: 
1. They must be substantial, to stand constant use for generations, 

2. They should be adequate to a largely increased membership, the total 
young man population being considered in 
the provision made. 

3. They should be free of debt. Nothing hinders usefulness more. 


4. They should furnish some revenue to help the Association through 
times of financial depression. 


5. The Association Office should command the building, all ingress and 
egress passing by the secretary's desk. 


6, The Religious, Cducational, Social and Physical Departments should 
be given opportunity to do their most effect- 
ive work and for future growth. 


No. 2. 


Many combinations may be had from them. ‘These 
combinations are perfectly proper, thoroughly har- 
monious and artistic as well. ‘They may be used to 
make headings for pages, and also enter into the 
title-page. 

With the view of showing some of the uses that 
these initial letters may be put to, the accompany- 
ing reproductions are given. 

When St. John initials are used, the best and 
safest plan is to employ the St. John type in con- 
junction with them. One illustration of the use 
mentioned above is the title-page of the Richmond 
Bicycle Company (No. 1). 

In No. 2 the Morris initial is used in construct- 
ing a combination heading. The top and bottom 
bars connecting with the initial are 10-point Jenson 
ornaments and harmonize nicely with the ornamen- 
tal work on the initial letter. 

The long Jenson initials are also useful, and can 
be employed with telling effect as the first letter in 
the heading. They also serve the two fold purpose 
of embellishing the page on which they are used, 
besides giving the book or pamphlet in which they 
are employed an individuality. This is shown in 
the page taken from catalogue (No. 3). 

There are a number of types that can be used 
harmoniously with these initials, especially De 
Vinne. 

Quite frequently there is a tabular page in a 
catalogue that has a heading, as well as a few lines 
of introductory or explanatory matter preceding 
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the table. This class of pages has always been a 
source of annoyance to compositors on account of 
the small chance which they afford for embellish- 
ment. Here is where the Morris initial comes into 
good use. ‘The initial may serve as the first letter 
in the heading and the heading can be run into the 
matter. This produces a very satisfactory page 
and the initial letter serves to embellish it all that 
is necessary. The reproduction of the price-list 
page (No. 4) serves to illustrate this point. 


BNTRODUCTION. 
teeter 


f It is now the time of year for us to make our appearance 

before the public again with our new Catalogue and we wish to 
announce to our patrons and friends that we have not lost anything 
in the past year’s experience in the way of knowledge as to the 
manufacture of Ensilage and Fodder Cutters. It has been our con- 
stant endeavor during the past experience to improve our goods, 
and we have spared no pains or expense to experiment with and 
test our machinery. This is the 46th year of the Ross Cutters, hav- 
ing as their foundation the pape Cutters, and we can truth- 
fully say that our reputati fact of Feed and Ensilage 
Cutters has grown steadily, a that we are now before the public 
in every part of the world and that our machines are used every- 
where. We shall take up this year a more complete line, increasing 
our capacity and our sizes so that we shall come before our people 
in the year 1896 with even a better line of goods than we had in 
1895. Farmers during the past year have had a good deal to con- 
tend with in the way of prices of grain and the trade has been cut 
off some in consequence of this, but from investigations that we 
have made regarding the crops and prospects of the demand for 
goods for another year, we can say that the trade and demand is 
going to be wonderfully increased. We have been in correspondence 
with responsible parties in all States of the Union, and this with a 
view of ascertaining what the feeling is in regard to the prospects 
for the year 1896, and we are better pleased than we have been in a good many 
years at the outlook. We shall spare no efforts or expense to put our goods onto 
the market this year in the very best possible shape and at the lowest possible 
price, quality considered. While we dq not aim to make our goods the lowest priced 
on the market, we do make a point of furnishing more for the money than any 
manufacturer of this class of goods in the world. This we are enabled to do from 
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The writer hopes that the illustrations here- 
with given will be beneficial and lead others on 
into new fields of thought. 

The possibilities of the initial letter are many. 
All that may be accomplished by their judicious use 
has not been told. Good initials are a remuner- 
ative investment for any concern, because they save 





LOGAN TY RICE LIST ..weweThese prices include the Steel and Rubber Tires put on 
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Ne EWS «e Branch cane: are located, will call for and deliver wheels without ay. 

fi = ape Bae nec ies is ] “TWO WHEELS. Site 
|| morta 31N. “2 OVER 4 FT. aK 

% inch tread, fot set of four (4) wheels, ..... $ 35-00] |... $21.00 . $22.0 0° 

% inch tread, for set of four (4) wheels, ..... 40.00}'... 24.00 |... 2§.00 

1 inch tread, for set of four (4) wheels. ..... 45.00)|...- 27.00 «+ gmep 

1% inch tread, for set of four (4) wheels, 55.00)... 33.00 «« (99:00 

1% inch tread, for set of four (4) wheels, -.» 65.00])... 40.00 see 45.00 

1¥% inch tread, for set of four (4) wheels, ..... 75-00)... 45-00 ~2= Sade 

1% inch tread, for set of four (4) wheels, ..... 85.00)... 55-00 ... 60,00 

1% inch tread, for set of four (4) wheels, ....- 100.00]... 60.00 j++» 65.00 

2 inch tread, for set of four (4) w wheels, ..... 135. o}| ... 80.00 |... 85.00 
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a vast amount of time, and much work that pre- 
sents, as a rule, a doubtful appearance, after the 
compositor has been trying some gimcracks, has 
a neat, tasty appearance when the use of the initial 
is resorted to. 
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WHERE AM I AT? 
ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 

Wigner creomame fun has been poked at the 

rural representative in Congress who inquired 
with great earnestness on one occasion, ‘‘ Where 
am I at?” but nevertheless there is much hope for 
the man who will stop in his business career long 
enough to ask himself this question, and to sin- 
cerely try to answer it. 

Where are you at? How do you know where 
you are at? How often do you know where you 
are at? After you know where you are at, and if 
your position proves unsatisfactory, have you the 
requisite force of character, or, more tersely speak- 
ing, ‘‘nerve,” to promptly apply the remedy? If 
you have, you are on the right road; if you have 
not, what excuse can you offer for being in busi- 
ness ? 

Plainly speaking, I mean Are you making money? 

To large plants it is hardly necessary to address 
this question, for it is absolutely necessary for the 
conduct of a large business to keep books — of 
course on the double-entry system —and a balance 
sheet proves interesting if not always pleasant 
reading for those most interested. But the major- 
ity of the small and medium sized plants are prone 
to take things as they come ; if they make money, 
well and good, it will make itself felt eventually ; 
but if they do not make money, they are satisfied 
to believe that it is because of the hard times, and 
it cannot be helped. A man running an office like 
one of these does not actually know in many in- 
stances how much business he does in a given time, 
and only remembers an especially busy season by 
calling to mind that it was about this time of year 
that Ned Wilson and Bill Brown worked for him 
for about three months, and that when the rush 
was over he took a two weeks’ vacation, the first 
since the year before he was married. 

The sooner a man puts his establishment on a 
business basis, and, if needs be, puts his accounts 
in the hands of a competent bookkeeper, the sooner 
will he know where he is ‘‘at,” and then can decide 
if it is where he wants to be. 

Many a man feels on Saturday night, after he 
has paid off his hands, that he really wishes that 
he could trade places with some one of them, happy 
in knowing what he would receive at the end of 
each week for his week’s work. Many such men 
would, if they had the cold figures of their busi- 
ness held up before them, either make some radical 
changes in their manner of conducting business or 
try some more promising field. 

A man does not stand still in business; he is 
either making or losing money. Many thus in 
ignorance, where the losses or gains are compara- 
tively small, could, by looking more closely into 
their affairs, make the balance come on the right 
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side much more often than it otherwise would, and 
the knowledge of a steady gain, although small, is 
much more satisfactory than the supposition, or 
more often hope, that you are making money. 

Have the courage to look your business in the 
face and act accordingly. 
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PROPER ORDER OF PARTS IN A BOOK. 

BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

HE subject of this article is suggested by a 

letter mentioning differences of opinion of 
various authors and publishers. Without that sug- 
gestion the article would never have been written, 
because one arrangement is so common that the 
writer has never thought it came short of univer- 
sality. Indeed, many books have been examined 
since receiving the letter, and all show the same 
arrangement. But this, while constituting evi- 
dence of agreement among the makers of these 
books, is really stronger evidence of the fact that 
even in dealing with commonplaces it pays to be 
cautious in making assertions about the prevalence 
of any practice, and especially in asserting that 
anything is universal practice. 

Personal experience and research fail to disclose 
any arrangement other than this: Frontispiece, 
title-page, copyright, dedication, preface, contents, 
list of illustrations, errata, introduction, text, in- 
dex. Of course not all books have all of these fea- 
tures, and some books have others not here given. 
For instance, sometimes there is a publisher’s note, 
giving some explanation or announcement. Often 
that may appropriately occupy the copyright-page, 
with the copyright beneath it. Again, ‘‘ Errata” 
are comparatively seldom given, but not seldom 
enough. Genuinely good proofreading would re- 
duce the necessity to almost nothing; but genu- 
inely good proofreading is itself a rarity. 

Now, using some of the caution that has been 
indicated as necessary, it must be admitted that 
some difference of opinion exists, and that the 
arrangement given here is not universal. What 
is the printer to do if the customer wishes some 
other arrangement ? What is the proofreader to 
do if he finds the parts paged in an unusual man- 
ner ? 

Every printer who wishes to secure and keep a 
reputation for doing good work must attend to 
preservation of the proprieties as far as he can 
secure that. He cannot, asa rule, take the matter 
of arrangement into his own hands, any more than 
he can rewrite or edit his customers’ work. Occa- 
sionally, but very exceptionally, he may be author- 
ized to change the order or even the substance of 
what is to be printed, but probably no one would 
attempt it without distinct authorization, unless it 
might be one of those few who can afford to insist 
upon having work done in a certain way. A 
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printer who can dictate methods or styles, with the 
alternative that otherwise he will not do the work, 
must be one who has secured sufficient permanent 
custom to make it unimportant whether anything 
more is done or not. This amounts practically to 
an assertion that, within reason, the customer must 
be allowed to have his way. But most customers 
are amenable to reason, and it may be suggested 
that it would be well to propose a change to one 
whose book-manuscript is wrongly arranged. Con- 
sulting a few books will show a general practice, 
and this, with the statement of that practice 
already made before looking at the books, should 
be convincing. 

What has the proofreader to do with this? 
Well, the careful proofreader will look after all 
details and endeavor to get everything right. If 
authors wrote exactly as they should write—so 
that every letter and every point in their manu- 
script could be reproduced in print without a 
change — proofreaders need be nothing more than 
they are commonly paid for being. ‘They would 
then have little to do beyond comparison of proof 
and copy, for the purpose of correcting composi- 
tors’ errors. Authors do not and will not prepare 
manuscripts as carefully as they should; indeed, 
they simply cannot always do so, often through 
lack of time, and too often through inability. 
Many of them actually do not know how to punc- 
tuate, and they are not few who do not even know 
how to spell as all should know. ‘Therefore the 
proofreader must be qualified at all points for cor- 
recting not only the compositor’s work, but also 
that of the author. 

The particular matter that we are considering 
is not likely to come into question before it is taken 
up in the composing room, where the foreman may 
notice the arrangement if it is wrong, and consult 
someone for authority to change it. Many fore- 
men would be likely to make it right without con- 
sultation, and then the question would arise only 
if the customer directed a change on the proofs. 
Should the foreman not notice the order — most 
good foremen would, though—the matter would 
probably come to the proofreader unchanged, and 
it is as much his duty to look after this as to 
do anything else. Unless specifically instructed 
beforehand, he should call attention to the error, 
and have it corrected if he can. 

Proofreaders should be able to give a reason for 
everything they do or desire to do, and in this, 
as in all matters, there are good reasons for one 
method and against others. Let us take the fea- 
tures of the book in order as given. First, the 
frontispiece. Why, of course. The very name 
places that first, as the piece for the front or 
beginning. It is the picture or piece that fronts 
or faces the title-page. This seems hardly open to 
question, yet the letter mentioned above did not so 
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place the frontispiece, and it may be just possible 
that the position had been disputed. 

Equally unquestionable seems the position of 
the’ title-page. All writings begin with a title, so 
that must be the first page of reading in the book. 

As the title-page necessarily is backed by a 
page on which no real division of the book can 
begin, since all beginnings are made on odd-num- 
bered pages, it is backed by the copyright, and the 
dedication, as being also something not connected 
logically with any other part, follows next. 

If there is no dedication, the preface, as merely 
something about the matter of the book, follows 
the copyright. Good reason is found for this in 
the fact that the preface is that which is thought 
necessary to say just before beginning the book 
proper. 

Before we begin the text, however, it is thought 
well to state in detail what is to be found in the 
text, so here we place the table of contents, always 
properly beginning on an odd page and followed 
ogically by the list of illustrations if there is one, 
as that is itself really contents. 

All of these features naturally lead up to the 
main body of the book, therefore they should all 
come before that. This is said before mentioning 
the introduction because of the logic of circum- 
stances. An introduction, as its name implies, is 
that which introduces the subject of the book. It is 
sometimes made the first chapter of a book, which 
is a sufficient indication of its natural position. 

Last of all should be the index, because it is a 
résumé, and that cannot reasonably be given until 
we have given that upon which it is founded. It 
can be made only after the text is finished, and 
its natural position is after the text. 
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TYPE-EXPRESSION AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
“SPECIAL” NEWSPAPER WORK. 


BY GEORGE FRENCH. 

HERE has been great progress in the mechan- 
ics of newspaper-making during the past few 
years. Some of the great dailies are now models 
of good typographic taste, and some are remarka- 
ble for the extent to which the idea of type-balance, 
and pages constructed to exemplify a type-scheme, 
is carried. ‘The use of type in producing effects 
has come to be a part of the knowledge necessary 
for editors who look out for the ‘‘ special” work on 
dailies, and are charged with the production of 
those wonderful conglomerates known as Sunday 
newspapers. News, city and sporting editors of 
dailies must also understand all about the type used 
for headings, and be able to emphasize any piece of 
news by the skillful employment of different sizes 

of body type, double columns, indentations, etc. 
To such a degree of perfection has this art of 
type-expression come, combined with the equally 
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skilled preparation and arrangement of illustra- 
tions, that some of the big Sunday newspapers are 
nearly perfect in balance and typographic expres- 
sion upon every one of the forty to sixty pages they 
consist of. A great amount of labor and money is 
expended in making what is commonly called the 
magazine sections of the big Sunday editions. The 
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first section of sixteen pages is the ordinary daily 
newspaper, chiefly given up to the news of the day 
and editorials. It is complete in itself, and bears 
no essential relation to the pages that follow it, 
which are devoted to special articles, stories, corre- 
spondence, etc. It is upon this general section of 
the Sunday paper that the labor of the mechanical 
experts among the editors is lavished. 

Not all Sunday papers make a specialty of this 
feature of type-harmony, as not all dailies give 
attention to the idea of symmetry in headings and 
make-up. ‘There are those that seem to make no 
effort to make reading a pleasure to the sense of 
order as well as a profit to the intelligence. The 
headings are written to explain the text, and no 
pains taken to fit the sentiment to the capabilities 
of the heading types; a subhead may fall short of 
a full line, or it may turn into the third or fourth ; 
likewise the chief caption may turn into the second 
line. This sort of carelessness is rarer than it used 
to be, and it will soon be altogether obsolete, as 
publishers are realizing that good typography has 
a distinct money value. 

This idea of forcing type to play an important 
part in the general scheme of the Sunday papers 
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has been carried to an extreme by some of them 
that would have made Ben Franklin wonder far 
more than he astonished his contemporaries. Some 
of the ‘“‘freak” pages, as they are called by the 
people who produce them, are marvels, and they 
represent not only great cleverness in design but a 
considerable outlay of cash. The genuine ‘ freak” 
page is laid out by an editor with a typographic 
bent. The articles are written and the pictures 
are made to conform to the editor’s design. The 
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Photo by F. E. Foster, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
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space available for text is carefully estimated and 
each writer gets an order to furnish exactly so 
many words. The illustrations are more easily 
prepared, as the photographic camera reduces each 
drawing to the exact dimensions desired. Pictures 
are not necessarily made to the column scale, nor is 
the regular width of the column respected. Illus- 
trations are made in any form, are trimmed closely, 
and type matter is fitted to all the spaces — in cir- 
cles, crescents, ovals, diamonds, or any eccentric 
form the space left by illustrations may assume. 

With separate types this method of treatment 
would have been practically impossible, at least for 
a daily. But the line-casting composing machines 
make it possible to put type matter into almost 
any form. The pictures are made and placed in 
position on a page make-up table, or the space they 
will occupy filled with blank bases, and the copy 
for the entire page is given to one expert operator. 
He wheels the form table into convenient position, 
the headings are put in position, and he proceeds 
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to set the matter, a line at a time, justifying each 
as he goes along, and cutting and fitting the leads 
also. A good operator often spends two or three 
days on one page, and if he is unlucky enough to 
omit an essential line, if the editor shows a dispo- 
sition to be cranky about alterations, or if there 
has been a miscalculation in the preparation of the 
copy, there may be another day’s work upon cor- 
rections. Sometimes, also, the page proof shows 
that the whole conception is faulty, when new pic- 
tures are made, a new layout adopted, and the 
whole page made over. 

There is only one newspaper in New York that 
works this idea to the full extent of its capacity, 
or to the full extent of the ability of its editors 
to apply it—the New York /ournal. ‘The only 
restriction in that office is that imposed by time. 
Whatever is deemed likely to interest readers is 
attempted, if it can be accomplished within the 
time limit. 

Every element, except the use of the linotype, in 
their building is simple. It could not have been 
done with single types; at least, it could not have 
been done every day or every week as a steady 
policy. In this way the linotype is proving itself a 
great beautifier of newspapers, while when it first 
came into use it was regarded as contributing to an 
opposite effect, as indeed it did in the hands of 
unfamiliar and often hostile and unbelieving oper- 
ators. The successful working of such a scheme as 
this involves much besides a good design and a 
clever linotype operator. It demands a perfect art 
department, from the sketch artist to the finisher 
in the engraving room; and an exact execution 
of all directions and a sympathetic understanding 
of the object sought. It requires peculiar care in 
the make-up, in stereotyping and in presswork. 
There must be perfect machinery all along the 
line, and brains to operate it. Back of all, above 
all, there must be courage and cash in the man- 
agement, as such work as this swells the pay rolls 
in editorial and mechanical departments to propor- 
tions that bring terror to the men who ordinarily 
own and conduct newspapers. 

There is a departure, also, in the construction 
of headings. ‘Those newspapers that pay attention 
to typographic effect are bound with slighter bonds 
to convention and usage than ever before. While 
there are the regular headings for news articles 
and for ordinary use, it is becoming customary to 
fit the heading to the sentiment of the article, or to 
emphasize its importance by departing from the 
ordinary styles of headings. ‘Thus there are two, 
three, four or five-column headings, headings with 
the top line covering two or three-column series of 
subordinate steps, etc. Some newspapers work 
portraits and illustrations into their headings, like 
the accompanying reproduction, with good graphic 
and typographic effect. It is gratifying to note 
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that the study of type-effect has made its way 
into the editorial rooms of the great dailies, to 
even the limited extent now apparent. It war- 
rants hope that the appearance of the paper is 
to become an element of recognized value by pub- 
lishers and public. It is certainly more satisfac- 
tory to read a newspaper artistically printed, as 
to type, than to endure the painful impressions 
the printed pages of very many produce upon 
the reader. 

Another development of an evolutionary char- 
acter in the newspaper use of type is the tendency 
toward lower-case display in advertising. The 
best examples of newspaper typography are show- 
ing less and less dependence upon lines composed 
entirely of capitals. Along with this, is the ten- 
dency back to roman faces. It is noticeable that 
nearly all the popular new faces produced by type 
founders are now modifications of or variations 
upon the old style roman type. 

The up-to-date big daily newspaper is now the 
best exemplar of the use and possibilities of type, 
and it is of great interest to note the process of 
their development. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 

T is proverbial that presidential election years are dull 
business years. This is shown very clearly in the 
way in which patent business diminishes upon the eve 

of a presidential election. During the past month the num- 
ber of patents granted which relate to printing was quite 
decidedly less than for many months heretofore, the total 
being fifteen, in addition to one design and one trade-mark. 


aii: 
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The first patent selected for illustration was granted to 
George F. McAdams, of Brooklyn, New York, covering a 
ringed roller for printing machines, as shown in Fig.1. The 
rollers are intended to be used in line-printing machines, 
but are also applicable on scoring or cutting machines. 
The upper roller is provided with printing and spacing 
rings, while the lower, or impression roller, is provided 
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with grooved rings. When the printing rings are in the 
position shown in the detail at the lower right-hand corner 
of the view, they can be moved lengthwise of the grooved 
roller to any desired position. By then giving them a par- 
tial turn, they are locked fast, as shown by the companion 
detail. 














Fig.2showsa = ‘ 2 if* 
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Harding and Ben A. 
Osborn, of Albion, 
New York. A series Cc 
of eccentrics are piv- 
oted in slots formed 
in one side and end 

of a chase, and oper- ‘Y 
ated by means of a 
lever inserted in 
notches in the edges 

of the eccentrics to 

lock the type securely in the form. When the chase is 
locked, no part projects outside the frame, and when un- 
locked no part projects inside the frame. 

The printing machine shown in Fig. 3 is intended for use 
in imitating typewritten work in printing circulars, etc. It 
was invented by Garry P. Van Wye, of Chicago, and the 
patent has been assigned to Frank H. Cross, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The printing is done by means of a 

blow movement, either 

through an inked rib- 
bon or otherwise. The 
platen is movable, it 
being withdrawn from 
the type by means of 

a cam, and, when re- 

leased, being some- 

what violently drawn 

" toward the type by 
means of a stout 
spring. 

An improvement in 
color-printing presses was patented to the inventor, William 
H. R. Toye, of Philadelphia, and to R. P. Brown and 
E. L. Bailey, of the same place, as assignees of a part 
interest therein. The particular aim of the inventor was to 
produce a machine in which the form cylinder might be 
adjusted both circumferentially and longitudinally, with 
respect to the impression cylinder, without necessarily 
stopping the press. These ends were accomplished by the 
means shown in Fig. 4. 

The paper-feeding machine 
shown in Fig. 5 was patented by 
Robert McKee, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. It is a pneumatic 
feeding device claimed to be so con- 
structed as to insure the positive 
and regular feed of single sheets. 
It comprises a support for the pile 
of sheets, a buckling finger, a suc- 
tion nozzle and a bar for clamping 
the front end of the pile of sheets. 

The feed attachment for printing 
presses shown in Fig. 6 was invented 
by Charles S. Sinclair, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The attachment is one 
that can be applied to the feed table 
of any printing press, and is so con- 
structed that the sheets will be 
picked up from the pile and automatically placed in posi- 
tion on carriers located on the feed table, to be delivered to 
the take-up mechanism of the press. The pile is elevated 
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as the sheets are removed so as to keep its top always at the 
same level. 

Another device somewhat similar in general character to 
the one last mentioned was patented by Edward T. Cleath- 
ero, of London, England, a half interest in the same being 
assigned to E. W. H. Walker, of the same place. 
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Joseph Seide, of New York City, received a patent for 
the type binder shown in Fig. 7. The object of the inventor 
was to provide a simple device for binding together type as 
set up in forms which might be quickly and easily operated. 
The side bars are provided with longitudinal channels hav- 
ing upwardly and outwardly extending openings. The 
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lower walls of the channels are beveled outwardly and 
downwardly from their longitudinal centers to the outer 
edges and also from the center to the inner edges, and the 
end walls of the channels are correspondingly beveled. The 
end bars are adapted to be moved relatively to the side bars 
which have a locking engagement therewith. 

The Alden Type Machine Company, of New York, 
received a patent covering a typesetting appliance, assigned 
to it by the inventors, Louis K. Johnson and Abbot A. Low, 
of Brooklyn. In combination with a type channel and type 
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support, the inventors employ a pusher which automatically 
adjusts itself with relation to the number of types to be 
removed from the channel. 

The Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, received by assignment two patents covering 
improvements in folding machines invented by Frederick H. 
Wendt, of the same place, and the Campbell Printing Press 
Company, of New York, received three patents covering 
various forms of gearing for driving the beds of printing 
presses. Two of these forms were invented by Henry A. W. 
Wood, of New York, and 
the third by Winfield S. 
Huson, of Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts. : 

Berthold Huber in- - 
vented a printing press, 
the patent for which he 





assigned to the Huber 











Printing Press Com- 
pany, of Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts. The recipro- 
cating type bed carries 
racks having each two series of teeth. The rack pinions 
have two series of teeth also, and are moved axially to cause 
an engagement of one of the pinions with one of the racks, 
to cause the bed to move to and fro. 

The first trade-mark for use in the business of dealing in 
metals for linotyping, stereotyping and electrotyping was 
registered by John J. Frowein. of Cleveland, Ohio, and is to 
be used in connection with his linotype flux, noticed else- 
where in this issue. 


Artistie Printing. 


Fic. 8. 
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A design patent, good for seven years, was granted to 
Willis F. Cornell, of Alameda, California, for the font of 
type shown in the cut. (Fig. 8.) 
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A RosE AMONG DAISIES. 





Photo by O’Keefe & Stockdorf, Leadville, Colo. 
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Bill got a job of doing chores about his brother’s place — 
And the sun got in a job on Bill, a-tanning up his face — 
He fed the stock at early morn, toiled in the fields all day ; 


VERSES GOOD, BAD AND INDIFFERENT, FROM THE 
PRINTER-POETS. 


*Twas harder work than “sticking type,’ but Bill seemed blithe and gay. 


AN anonymous versifier from Boston contributes the 


following to the Printer-Laureate contest: He drove the cattle home at night, raked down the horse’s bed ; 


Hunted for eggs among the hay, chopped wood out in the shed. 
At first he made some funny breaks — Bill he called them “outs ”— 


°Tis hard indeed for us to see 
Whereat the farmers for a mile could hear his brother’s shouts. 





The blame for wrong unduly placed, 
For colored Laura says that she 
Can’t tell why she should be disgraced. 


The Campbell folks all say they want 
To find the printer Laura ate, 
And Laura’s mind is in a “ pi” — 
She didn’t eat one— and so they can’t. 


SOLD. 


I had a thought 
That could be bought, 
And to a monthly sent it. 
The saying went 
I was content, 
And got the gold and spent it. 
Within a year 
Did it appear, 
In volume far from shabby; 
But oft I’ve said, 
*“ That stuff is dead 
And in Westminster Abbey.” 


TOLD. 


Another time 
I wrote a rhyme, 

Of things I would express 
To fellow-men, 
And sent it then 

Unto the daily press. 
Each day it flew, 
To places new ; 

*Twas like a guiding post, 
Along the way 

Where day by day, 

Toils on a traveling host. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. CHARLES DAVID STEWART. 


THE COPY HOOK. 


On came the comp. in breathless haste, 

For a “fat” piece of copy on his dupes_to paste; 

But as he stood before the hook, 

He paused, and gave a terrible look. 

For on it hung, in a modest way, 

A leany old “take” just in the way. 

So back went the comp., with a look of despair, 

To “soldier” and wait till the “fat take’ was there. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. A. F. DENGLER. 


SETTING TYPE VERSUS SETTING HENS. 


Bill Fadden was a “ print’? who worked upon the Daily Press ; 

He was correct in grammar, though careless in his dress ; 

He went on “sprees,”’ like good comps. do; he smoked a corncob pipe, 
And on the once-clean office towel wasn’t too proud to wipe. 


Day after day, week after week, has Bill stood at the case— 

The type all seemed to be alive, so rapid was his pace ; 

But times have changed, and in Bill’s place a huge machine now stands — 
Whose daily song is “clickety-click”’— typesetting without hands. 


Bill tried his best to get a “‘sit”’ in all the towns around, 

But in every shop he visited was heard that clicking sound ; 

No more would he set up his “string” of agate and minion type, 
And paste up “dupes” to get the means to fill his corncob pipe. 


Now Bill he had a brother John, who worked upon a farm — 

Said he, “Ill ask him for a job, ’twill surely do no harm.” 

So off to be a farmer’s man he started in great glee, 

**There’s nothing like pure country air for man or beast,” said he. 


One day Bill’s brother told him that after he cleaned the pen, 
Wherein the hogs were grunting, to set the clucking hen. 

Bill whistling started off, then stopped, and toward his brother headed — 
“Say, John,” said he, “that clucking hen—set her ‘solid’ or ‘leaded ?’” 


HENRY TEANY. 


PRINTERS’ PI. 


When the printer takes his station, 
Just in front the galley wide, 

With a stick of type uplifted, 

For to place it neat inside; 


When his hand commences shaking, 
And the type begins to fly, 
It is then he has the trouble, 
That the printer calls a pi. 
OLIVER EDMUND BEHYMER. 


MENDON, OHIO. 


THE FOOL. 


When a man sets up his standard, 
And miserly doth hold 
Unto and only for himself 
His talents and his gold, 
A foe to humanity becomes ; 
Were he of other school, 
Perhaps ’twould not be wise to say : 
Have pity on a fool. 


Time flies; the monster, Avarice, then 
Unfits him for this life, 

He no share takes in the world’s affairs, 
Or looks up e’en a wife ; 

Nothing for charity has he, 
This is his golden rule: 

* Gain all I can, keep all I gain ”— 
Have pity on a fool. 


An old man now — he hoards his gold 
In coffers large and strong ; 
No kind friends him comfort, and wealth 
Will not his life prolong. 
And still he addeth to his store, 
And fears not man or ghoul; 
Unloved, unwept, unknown, he dies — 
Have pity on a fool. 
A. R. WHITING. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


THE BIG “INLAND PRINTER.” 


How dear to each heart is the big INLAND PRINTER, 
When such small subscription presents it to view; 
How welcome it comes, like a snow storm in winter, 
Like flowers that bloom while the spring is yet new. 
The wide-spreading pages, with knowledge o’erflowing, 
The pages that printers so love to behold, 
They cheer up the printer by simply bestowing 
The thoughts that are found on each page manifold. 
The big INLAND PRINTER, the cheap INLAND PRINTER, 
The great INLAND PRINTER tells all to be told. 


That paper bound monthly I hail as a treasure ; 
For often on days when my work was all done, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
To finish some item, that I had begun. 
How ardent I read it, with mind that was eager, 
And when I had finished I loved it no less ; 
For its pages contain not a thought that is meager, 
But they are all filled with the purest and best. 
The big INLAND PRINTER, the cheap INLAND PRINTER ; 
The great INLAND PRINTER comes forth from the press. 
O. E. BEHYMER. 
MENDON, OHIO. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








CHALK-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


To the Editor: CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 15, 1896. 

Where a few years ago newspapers contained few, if 
any, illustrations, that department has now come to be 
recognized as one of the important features of the 
daily. This has been made possible by the chalk 
plate, which enables the artist to have his picture 
ready almost as soon as the matter can be put in 
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yet ornamental, and still in keeping with the original pat- 
tern of the Jenson family, I consider it the queen of all the 
italics yet produced. In this, the designer has undoubtedly 
struck a responsive chord in the heart of the modern 
printer. I like the Victoria Italic, but it is ‘‘ not in it’? with 
the Mazarin Italic. 

I consider that Mr. Knight is severe in his criticism of 
the lower-case ‘‘s’’ of the Jenson — perhaps his impressions 
were formed where he saw it at a disadvantage. His ideas 
on foresight in ordering type are splendid. Personally, I 
am very tired of the De Vinne. I believe it is overdone. In 
fact, it never impressed me much more than the bold-face 
roman, which it really is. It is not particularly adapted to 
fine circular work, as all the Jensons are; and I believe 
that, if the type founders would agree to submit figures, the 
Jenson faces have had a run far in advance of the De Vinne, 
considering the length of time they have been on the market. 
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service Mr. W. A. Hohnhorst, who gives special atten- 
tion to chalk-plate engraving. The sketch herewith 
is a sample of his work which appeared in the Plain 


type. The Plain Dealer, of this city, has in its | 











































































































Dealer, October 24, 1896. A.N. C. 





IN DEFENSE OF THE JENSON FAMILY —THE | 
MAZARIN ITALIC. 
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To the Editor: CARNEGIE, Pa., Nov. 16, 1896. 








The discussion on the subject of desirable job 
letter faces among the prevailing styles, begun in 
your September number, should redound greatly to 
the benefit of modern printers. I do not mean to take 
anyone to task for his individual opinion —for I be- | 
lieve in all men having opinions of their own make. I 





do mean to say, however, that several opinions on the His 


same question may be correct so far as those who hold 
them and their diversified interests may be concerned. 

Being a ‘‘country printer’’ myself, although lo- 
cated in the great ‘‘State of Allegheny,’’ as Lincoln 
designated our county, the faces of type that are 
adapted to the class of work I do differ from those 
that are practicable in other offices, either in this or 
in some remote section of the country. Yet I am 
favorable to the reproduction of type fashions of the 
varieties of Satanick, the Bradley, the XIV. Century 
and their cousins the imitations, while at the same 
time I have no use for these faces in the general line 
of my work. 

But for the Jenson family I have a profound admi- 
ration. Not for the pioneer alone, but for the whole 
family of Jensons, namely, the Morris, the Mazarin, 
the Kelmscott, the Ancient Roman, the Updike— the 
latter being a new design which I consider a relative 
of the Jensons. I like them all; I believe they are 
stylish, all beautiful, all practical. They please the 
plainest and the most fastidious customer alike. For 
the generality of printers, the Jensons are always in place, 
and never — hardly ever — out of place. 

But for the lower-case of the Jenson Italic, at the same 
time, I do not care a whit. It is very ordinary looking, 
indeed; not much of an improvement over the inclined 
gothics. The ‘‘y”’ is badly distorted, and it resembles a 
twisted anchor. The caps are better, but not in keeping 
with the regular Jenson. It seems, on the whole, to be a 








vague attempt to elaborate on something already perfect. 
But the Mazarin Italic, of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, I 
consider a beauty. Gracefully inclined, elegantly propor- 
tioned, the pretty curves on many of the characters, plain 
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MISS BERTHA CREIGHTON. 


Chalk plate, from photograph, by W. A. Hohnhorst, newspaper artist, 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For my part, I think Mr. Plumb’s attack on the alleged 
butchery of designs is ill-advised, because (1) his words 
sound very much like the advertisements of the type trust — 
if there is less art in the Barnhart Mazarin than in its 
counterpart, the American Type Founders’ Company Jen- 
son, ‘‘where is it at?’’ (2) There are a trio of foundries 
which keep pace very regularly with each other in the pro- 
duction of new things. (3) There is danger of encouraging 
certain foundries to become unduly “‘ puffed up”’ over the 
success of their designs, which has a tendency to also puff 
the prices, but not the discounts, and prices are high 
enough now. Jno. B. KNEPPER. 
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GRADATION OF TYPE BODIES. 


To the Editor: NEw York, December 10, 1896. 

In your December issue, Allyn A. Young advances a sug- 
gestion of great practical value to the printer. He mentions 
a 15-point body. Please inform me which type foundry is 
making that size. The 9-point size has been used a great 
deal by the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Branch of the 
American Type Founders’ Company, notably in the Lin- 
ing Gothic series. A. P. PLUMB. 

[We have no information on this subject other than is 
contained in the advertisements of the type founders.— ED. ] 





KEEPING ACCOUNT OF CUTS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, December 15, 1896. 
Having seen in THE INLAND PRINTER frequent inquiries 
for a system of keeping cuts, I will here outline one which I 
have adopted, the simplicity and convenience of which will, 
I believe, commend it to those who have many cuts in their 
possession belonging to customers. In the first place the 
cuts are kept in the usual cabinet, the drawers of which are 
numbered, and if more than one cabinet is used each has its 
distinguishing letter. Whenever a cut comes in from a cus- 
tomer a proof of it is taken on a sheet 8% by 11 inches, on 
which is indorsed the name and address of the customer 
and the date received. After the job is printed the cut is 
placed in one of the drawers of the cabinet, and the cabinet 
letter and drawer number written on the proof, which is 
then placed in a letter file which is used for this purpose 
only. When the cut is delivered to the customer this proof 
is taken from the special file, and after being indorsed with 
the date of delivery, to whom the cut is given, and any other 
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information necessary, is placed in the regular correspond- 
ence file. It will be seen that the special file will contain 
nothing but proofs of cuts then in the office, while any 
question as to the delivery of any cut can easily be settled 
by reference to the correspondence file, where the proof will 
be found with complete information regarding it. rr. 





EMPLOYMENTS FOR OUT-OF-WORK PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: SEATTLE, WASH., November 2, 1896. 

In looking over a number of copies of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, I find in the October number for 1895, under date 
of Mandan, North Dakota, September 6, an interesting arti- 
cle by R. M. Tuttle, subject, ‘‘ Out-of-Work Printers.’’ 
Mr. Tuttle covers the ground pretty thoroughly, although he 
does not convey the impression that he has had any actual 
experience in ‘‘ showing up,’’ lately. He quotes a corre- 
spondent writing from Baltimore, who suggests that unem- 
ployed printers seek positions as janitors in office buildings, 
watchmen in banking houses, salesmen in notion stores, etc., 
because these positions require no previous training. Now 
this is all very well; that is, it looks well from a Sunday- 
school standpoint, but it won’t stand the wash; in other 
words, printers asa class are men capable of filling more 
responsible positions, are worth more from a financial 
standpoint in the field of labor. Printers will continue to 
be out of work henceforth until they pass the great divide, 
thanks to Otto Mergenthaler, unless by systematic and con- 
certed action they can be brought in contact with lines of 
employment suited to their abilities. To my mind these 
lines are not hard to locate. The Federal Government needs 
competent men in all clerical departments; that they have 
not always been found is evidenced by the institution of the 


Photo by L. M. McCormick. 
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Civil Service Commission. Printermen make A1 postal 
clerks ; they generally know more about the country than 
any other class of men in it—I mean geographically. Many 
printers are fine accountants and penmen, and could take 
good care of a situation in any department requiring these 
accomplishments. In short, there are thousands of situa- 
tions in Federal offices in which our printer people dis- 
placed by machinery could earn a livelihood. If the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and the great dailies of the 
country would take this matter up, they could soon reduce 
the number of ‘“‘ out-of-work ”’ printers, and the Government 
departments be managed by a class of men who have done 
much to make our statesmen what they are, and also have by 
their abilities made the newspapers of the nation the only 
decent looking sheets in the civilized world. The printer 
always was the best exponent of democracy and independ- 
ence in this land, although eccentric, yet he always was 
found in the forefront of every movement for the benefit of 
his fellow-countrymen, and in defense of the institutions of 
free government, and it is not meet that in his extremity his 
humble endeavors be overlooked by those who owe their suc- 
cess in a great measure to him, and they should be prevailed 
upon to assist him to obtain employment consistent with his 
deserts. If we all pull together we can accomplish much, 
and the ‘out-of-work printer’’ be a thing of the past. 





STANDARD DIMENSIONS OF PAPER. 
To the Editor: MILWAUKEE, WIS., December 2, 1896, 

I presume it may be permissible for a layman to express 
an opinion from his standpoint, at least, even though he give 
voice to his thought in a medium technically devoted to an 
industry. It is my duty, as an employe of a company which 
advertises largely, to purchase at various times all classes 
of advertising mediums using paper largely in the produc- 
tion of books, circulars and pamphlets. Whenever it comes 
to specifying the weight of a certain kind of paper I am 
confronted by an array of figures and a system of adjust- 
ment which requires a technical printer to understand. For 
instance, if I am talking about some fancy, cheap cover 
paper, I am told that 20 by 25 would weigh 60 pounds to the 
ream. If I am frightened at the price and think I shall use 
manila paper of the same weight, I am told that 60 pounds 
to the ream relates to an entirely different size. If I grow 
nervous at this new complication and decide to use a 60- 
pound book, I am calmly assured that this will be too thin 
or too thick. If I abandon the whole project because I can- 
not get the facts through my head and decide to buy a very 
innocent looking envelope, I am told that if I am figuring on 
the same 60-pound paper there is still another size to be 
considered. 

Why do you not use your influence to establish a stand- 
ard dimension upon which all weights shall be based? Let 
us imagine it is 24 by 36. With this standard dimension 
the moment a printer or a purchaser takes a piece of paper 
between his fingers he knows approximately its weight to 
the ream, and in estimating the weight of paper needed the 
purchaser is in a position to speak intelligently and without 
confusion. It would do much to simplify and make easy the 
rugged road which the printer must now travel to a contract. 

A. CRESSY MorRRISON, 
Pabst Brewing Company. 





YES, I HAVE—A REPLY TO A. K. TAYLOR. 
To the Editor: DuRHAM, N. C., November 9, 1896. 

Mr. Arthur Kirkbride Taylor, in the November INLAND 
PRINTER, asks the pertinent question, ‘‘Did you ever run 
against a case of this kind?’’ ‘‘ A recent experience in cut 
prices,’’ which brought forth the interrogation, was cited in 
full by Mr. Taylor, and had he simply deplored the fact that 
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there are too many persons engaged in the printing business 
who know nothing about making estimates, his article 
would have proven more interesting to the craft; but when 
he indulges in criticism of others for doing the same thing 
that he (at least once) is guilty of, I think it my duty to take 
him to task. 

While I believe Mr. Taylor is thoroughly competent, and, 
from the article in question, judge that his criticism comes 
from pure motives, and from a desire to rid the business of 
such as are incompetent, I take issue against him on his 
system of estimating, and impart to him the information 
that instead of his allowing a small profit on the ten thou- 
sand special ruled bill-head estimate, he allowed none at 
all, and would not have made as much as 1 cent on the job 
had the same been awarded him. This is his estimate on 
ten thousand 4 to 18 pound cap special ruled bill-heads, full 
count, paper costing 12 cents: 





Mas ois Se COLAU Ca dan ae Ras vollacen trae teee? $11 50 
ia oe odes fe vuabovucescastehencecenceciee 3.00 
PIS eid t 03 aa ccctdedadacneetaeeedsateins 6.00 
PETIT, cs Lae die sdeeadacatocerenederte 4.00 
I ia caoclacest oie duntoaeuarcesawtes 3.00 

$27.50 


We judge from the above that Mr. Taylor was under the 
impression that in the ruling, presswork, numbering and 
tableting of this job he had allowed a sufficient margin of 
profit. This is a mistake, and one that ninety printers out 
of every hundred often make when including profits (?) in 
each particular item of labor. The only accurate method 
of making an estimate is by actual cost of each item of stock 
and labor, adding management, incidentals, wear and tear, 
power and all other items of expense, together with profit, 
by percentage. 

This would be my estimate on the job named had I only 
one electrotype: 





STOCK. 
1 SEE AEE Oe DM ope Da PEE A LTT PT TEL ONTO OTe $11.25 
EE Mr cain cee coe nas tathtatwn yAneecestceenuecnlvanstiancdzenweseys 50 
Blotting paper and boards (100 sheets to pad)...... 2.2.2.0... ccc eeees 1.50 
LABOR. 
Composition (including distribution)... .............ccee cece cece ee eeee 50 
Presswork (five impressions, 25 cents per 1,000 on half-medium press) 1.25 
dc nadine cies sunk deaesees ebedeseebhekalcoddekaaetossceStneowde 2.50 
I ha aus da dann arsendes ddan cdeditdnhan¥ee ou dedednginndsaens .25 
DE iechivacsddhathade desu Sheaetekcetes eenecds viagatohesandauae 3.00 
NE Rohe Carcasexcanskecassiens ox ehetnertids pete aeeadccleapend Ceres 1.25 
$22.00 
Management, power, insurance, taxes, rent and all other expenses, 
RIVURE aan U OP CONE GE GE cas capacities Secseues, 000eeveducccecede 5.50 





The above estimate is actual cost and does not include 
anything for profit, for which should be added ten, fifteen, 
twenty or twenty-five per cent as may be desired. 

Mr. Taylor fails to include ink or composition in his 
estimate. For a run of 10,000 copies (5,000 impressions), in 
copying ink it will require from 30 to 50 cents worth of ink. 
Notwithstanding he had an electrotype of the bill-head he 
should have charged 50 cents for composition of an addi- 
tional one, as the two together would have lessened the 
presswork to 5,000 impressions, which would reduce the 
cost of production considerably. It is presumed that in his 
items of ruling, numbering and tableting he allowed 
some (?) profit, while in the item of presswork he has made 
the greatest allowance. It is impossible in this communi- 
cation to make clear my plan of estimating, and especially 
as regards the twenty-five per cent expense which very few 
printers take sufficiently into consideration, thinking it a 
matter of little importance, and preferring to include profits 
on each item entering into the estimate. That it is a matter 
of not less than twenty-five per cent I am fully able to 
prove, and should the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER per- 
mit further ventilation on this subject, I might go into 
detail in a future letter. That a more perfect system of 
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estimating in many job offices is greatly needed is shown by 
the large number of discrepancies in figures on the same 
job by many reputable concerns, and further by the many 
failures constantly being reported. No subject connected 
with job printing is in greater need of discussion than that 
of making estimates. HENRY E. SEEMAN. 





WINTERBURN & CO., SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY STYLUS. 


HEN the Society of California Pioneers was formed 
\ \ years ago, by mutual consent its members were 
required to date their advent into the territory now 
constituting the State of California not later than the fall of 
1849 or spring of 1850. Joseph Winterburn is, therefore, 
one of our pioneer citizens, as well asa pioneer printer. He 
has been part and parcel of the 
development of the city and 
commonwealth, and few persons 
have so long and honorable a 
career to point to. 

Mr. Winterburn is a native 
of England, from whence he 
came to California, arriving 
here April 4, 1850, a lad of four- 
teen. Until nineteen years old 
he worked at such employment 
as he could procure, and he 
then engaged with Whitton, 
Towne & Co., printers of that 
time, to learn the printer’s trade. He remained with them 
two years, and then obtained employment on the Lvening 
Bulletin, but being of an ambitious character, and desiring 
to learn more about the various branches of the trade, par- 
ticularly job printing, he went into the office of O’Meara & 
Painter, then doing the largest business in that line in the 
city, where he remained for nearly four years. About that 
time Jerome B. Painter retired from the printing business to 
establish himself in the type and printers’ supply business, 
and Mr. Winterburn entered the employ of Charles F. Rob- 
bins. After a time William P. Harrison became a partner 
in the concern, and subsequently purchased: Mr. Robbins’ 
interest. Here he remained as foreman until January 22, 
1866, when William Hoffschneider (the electrotyper of the 
establishment) and Mr. Winterburn bought out Mr. Har- 
rison’s business. Within two years from the time of their 
engaging in business on their own account, the new firm of 
Winterburn & Co. had invested in new type, machinery, and 
steam power, about $17,000. This partnership continued, a 
most harmonious and prosperous one, until February 7, 
1891, when the business was incorporated as the Joseph 
Winterburn Company. Theofficers elected at that time have 
been each year reélected, and are as follows: Joseph Win- 
terburn, president, treasurer and manager; William Hoff- 
schneider, vice-president; George F. Winterburn, secretary. 
Mr. Hoffschneider is not only an electrotyper, but a printer 
and type founder as well. He came from Germany in early 
life, having learned the trade of a type founder and printer. 
He worked on arrival in America in the old Johnson Foun- 
dry, of Philadelphia. George F. Winterburn is a son of the 
president and manager. 

The firm of Winterburn & Co. enjoys a reputation for 
promptness too often lacking in printing firms. Although 
sixty years of age, Mr. Winterburn is the first to enter the 
office in the morning and the last to leave it at night. By 
this strict attention to business, and a fair dealing which 
has become proverbial, the firm has secured a patronage 
which has always returned handsome profits. They have 
occupied the same premises, at 417 Clay street, for thirty-five 
years. Although well known from one end of the State to 





JOSEPH WINTERBURN. 


the other, no canvasser or solicitor has ever been employed ; 
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neither have commissions ever been paid to secure business, 
proving that honorable dealing brings patrons, and holds 
them. 

Mr. Winterburn is a prominent Odd Fellow, and has had 
most of the work of the Grand Lodge of this jurisdiction, 
besides much of the work of subordinate lodges. He has 
other interests besides the printing business, and has been 
a director of a prominent savings bank, besides being a 
stockholder in various associations. He is also a real estate 
holder of far greater pretensions than many men who are 
rated as capitalists. His partner of many years, Mr. Hoff- 
schneider, is also well off in real estate and other invest- 
ments. The financial condition of these gentlemen is 
evidence incontestable that the printing business may be 
made the means of the accumulation of wealth, when care- 
fully managed and diligently followed. Besides a thorough 
knowledge of the business, both partners have correct ideas 
about the affairs of the world, and know how to turn them 
to their own account. 

Besides the complete equipment of the printing office, 
the plant includes an electrotype foundry, where a large 
amount of work for the trade is turned out, besides their 
own electrotyping. This has been a source of profit in 
their own business, and they have not been slow to avail 
themselves of the economy of multiplying forms, thus saving 
in presswork. The printer who has to send his electro- 
typing out of his office, often errs on the side of a false 
economy, from a mistaken or imperfect knowledge of the 
advantages gained by a reasonable multiplication of forms. 





ABOUT THE DECEMBER ISSUE, 

A. N. Comstock, agent of THE INLAND PRINTER, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, who handles over two hundred copies 
monthly, writes us that his customers are greatly delighted 
with the December issue, and says it is a pleasure to handle 
such a book. Among the expressions made by his custom- 
ers are the following: ‘‘It is just ‘out of sight.’’’ ‘‘ Noth- 
ing like it.’”’ ‘‘Each succeeding number is an improvement 
on its predecessor.”’ 

William Wenz, advertising manager for Joseph Wetter 
& Co., Brooklyn, New York, says: ‘‘The December issue 
is without comparison. I have never seen a periodical of 
any kind that can approach it. It is chock full of meat 
and common sense. No gingerbread about THE INLAND 
PRINTER at any time. The more I look at it the more I 
like it.” 

Jacob Rupertus, superintendent specimen printing de- 
partment, American Type Founders’ Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘I rise to congratulate you on 
the very elegant December number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Considering the price at which this valuable journal can be 
obtained, and which amounts to only four cigars of the 
5-cent kind for each copy, it should be read by every printer 
who takes pride in his vocation.”’ 

D. B. Landis, proprietor of Pluck Art Printery, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, in sending $2 for another year’s 
subscription, says: ‘‘ Your December issue is certainly 
Christmas-like and chock full of meaty things for the 
alert printer.’’ 

E. S. McMaster, of the Herald, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, says: ‘‘The December number was greatly admired 
by your subscribers in this city. It was the best issue of 
the year.”’ 

A. Hughes, of the Evening Times, Portsmouth, Virginia, 
writes: ‘‘I take the liberty of saying a word of praise in 
regard to THE INLAND PRINTER. .Without the slightest 
fear of contradiction I will state that the December number 
surpasses all previous issues. It enlightens the craft, and 
infuses new life into all connected with printing. I cannot 
do without it, in fact ‘I need it in my business.’ ”’ 
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IN MEMORIAM—CHARLES EGBERT LEONARD. 


NNOUNCEMENT was made in the November number 
of the death of Charles Egbert Leonard, one of 
Chicago’s well-known printers, which occurred in 

Detroit, Michigan, October 10, 1896, the cause being paral- 
ysis. Appended is a short sketch of his life. 

Mr. Leonard was born in Jamestown, New York, October 

5, 1829. At the age of ten years his parents moved to Mount 











CHARLES EGBERT LEONARD. 











Clemens, Michigan, his father, John Jarvis Leonard, having 
been appointed Judge of that Circuit, which office he held 
for many years. At the age of fifteen he commenced to learn 
the cabinetmaker’s trade with a Mr. Chester Spalding in the 
village of Mount Clemens, remaining with Mr. Spalding 
about two years, boarding during this time in the family 
of his employer. He did not like this business, however, 
and decided to learn the printers’ trade, taking position as 
‘*printer’s devil’’ in the office of a Mr. John N. Ingersoll, 
who owned the only paper printed in that county. The 
paper prospering, he was 
soon advanced to a more de- 
sirable position, that of 
pressman and compositor. 
This seemed to suit his taste, 
and he kept at it until 1848, 
when he left 
Mount Clemens 
and went to 
work in the job 
office of Garrett 
& Geiger, De- 
troit. After- 
ward he was 
f, employed by the 
Detroit daily, 
the Advertiser 
and Tribune. 
About the year 
1850 he went to 
Buffalo, where 
he kept up his 
connection with 
the printing 
and newspaper 
trade, acting as 
superintendent 
of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 
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He was married there October 10, 1852, to Miss Cynthia 
Van Name. In 1853 he returned to Detroit, where he fol- 
lowed the printing trade until early in the spring of 1856, 
when he went to Clinton, Iowa, and established the Clinton 
Herald, which paper he published until 1858, at which 
time Mr. H. B. Horton and Mr. Leonard formed a part- 
nership of the old printing house of Horton & Leonard. 
In 1863 the firm moved to Chicago, and opened the print- 
ing house at 106 and 108 Randolph street, where they 
remained until the fire of 1871. Before the year closed 
they resumed business at 10 and 12 North Jefferson street, 
continuing there until February 1, 1873. Mr. Charles A. 
Knight then purchased Mr. Horton’s interest in the con- 
cern, and it was changed to Knight & Leonard. In the 
spring they moved to the building 105 to 109 Madison 
street. In 1886 the building was destroyed by fire, and 
during the time of the rebuilding, the plant was located on 
the corner of Canal and Washington streets. On May 1, 
1887, the office was moved back to the old location. January 
1, 1887, the old firm of Knight & Leonard was incorporated 
as the Knight & Leonard Company, and continued under 
the above name until early in 1891, when it was changed 
to Knight, Leonard & Co., still being a corporation. In 
December, 1890, Mr. Knight disposed of his interest in the 
company and retired. In August, 1893, the company made 
an assignment, and continued in the hands of a receiver 
until December, 1895, when it was sold at public auction, 
and the old concern was wiped out of existence. From 
January 1, 1896, until the time of his death, Mr. Leonard 
was secretary of the Rogers & Smith Company. 

Mr. Leonard was prominently connected with the Masonic 
fraternity, having joined Zion Lodge, No. 1, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, in February, 1856, and was a charter member of 
Western Star Lodge, No. 100, Clinton, Iowa, which was 
organized December 22, 1856. He was elected secretary of 
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the same lodge in 1858, Senior Warden in 1860, and Master 
in May, 1861, which office he held until he demitted from 
the lodge in 1863. Upon coming to Chicago he affiliated 
with Thomas J. Turner Lodge, No. 409, and was Master 
during 1871. He joined Washington Chapter, No. 43, in 
December, 1855; Apollo Commandery, No. 1, K. T., in Feb- 
ruary, 1856, and Oriental Consistory in April, 1866. He was 
also a charter member of Medinah Temple. Mr. Leonard 
was also one of the original charter members of the Detroit 
Light Guard, and signed the call on November 16, 1855, 
being No. 102 on the roll call. 

A few weeks previous to his death Mr. Leonard visited 
at the home of Mr. George H. Taylor, in Chicago, and in 
the course of a conversation on various topics these gentle- 
men discussed the question of which should live the longer. 
At this time it was agreed that the one first called away 
should be furnished an appropriate floral tribute by the 
other. In accordance with this promise, Mr. Taylor sent a 
beautiful floral offering to Mr. Leonard’s funeral. A repro- 
duction of the card accompanying it is here shown. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


AN AUSTRALIAN ARTIST —D. H. SOUTER. 
BY TOM L. MILLS. 


RT is cosmopolitan; artists are local. That ancient 
expression is good enough reason for my drawing 
the attention of readers of this magazine to the sub- 

ject of this sketch, albeit the increased circulation of THE 
INLAND PRINTER throughout Australia warrants a little 
local (Australian) color being given upon its pages. There 
being a good deal of human na- 
ture in artists, especially those 
devoted to expressing themselves 
in black-and-white, it is but nat- 
ural that individuality should 
strike fellow humans, and he 
whose work has caught my own 
particular fancy is D. H. Souter, 
whose bits in the Bulletin I have 
been admiring (and ‘‘scrap’’-ing) 
for some time past, and with this 
article I am sending a selection 
therefrom to give readers also 
some idea of Souter’s effects. 

It should be explained that the Sydney #ulletin isa 
peculiar journal—unique in journalism. It is an illus- 
trated weekly democratic satirical paper, whose gospel is 
for the people — Australia for the Australians — and its aim 
is originality in all things for reproduction in its columns. 
Hence, to be a Aulletin writer or artist is the colonial hall- 
mark, and if thine enemy on the other paper doesn’t like 
your humor he terms it Bulletinese. The Red Cover is to be 
seen wherever one travels ’neath the Southern Cross, and 
poets are made, politicians killed, and writers encouraged 
by this Warwick of the press. The quaint subjects of Sou- 
ter’s sketches may be accounted for in this explanation, 
seeing that with a single exception (‘‘ May and December ’’) 
the specimens given are from the Aulletin. ‘‘May and 
December ”’ (which the artist considers a fair specimen of 





D. H. SouTerR. 





per day, he has energy and go enough to devote himself to 
his creations outside those hours; but when he “‘arrives”’ 
through what he has done, he hopes to show something 
which he considers worthy of consideration. When, as has 





A MarRRIED MasH— Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


“That tall gentleman was so attentive a few minutes ago, but he 
won’t look at me now.” 
“Yes! that’s my husband —he must have seen me come in!” 


recently happened, he sees some of his Aul/etin bits repro- 
duced in American papers, he feels he is coming up. 

A few life-lines may prove interesting. Apprenticed in 
his sixteenth year to a house decorator, he found that occu- 
pation lacked the necessary excitement which close applica- 
tion at the Aberdeen Art School led him to expect in life, 
so he took to free-lancing in local illustrated journalism, 
still continuing a student at the Art School, where he for 
several years scooped the pool of two medals given by Mr. 
J. Smith (a Buffalo man, by the way) to house-decorators’ 
apprentices. In his twentieth year Scotland proved too 
slow for him, and he emigrated to South Africa, where he 
painted portraits, signs and scenes for the Port Elizabeth 
people; but twelve months of that 
work called for another change — and 
he got enough and to spare when he 
took a hand in a paper. For four 
years he got more experience and 
education than ‘‘ phat’’ and dollars 
as printer, publisher, artist, editor, 
canvasser and steam power for the 
concern. In 1886 he made the trip to 
Melbourne, finally settling in Syd- 
ney, doing the weekly cartoon for the 
now defunct 7yvibune. In Sydney 
Mr. Souter is a leading spirit among 
the brotherhood of the brush, and 
with Roberts, Hopkins (‘‘ Hop,’’ the 
cartoonist of the Pulletin, who hails 
from America), Mahoney and others 











May AND DECEMBER — Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


his better work), has been specially photographed from the 
original and sent me by the artist for this article, and the 
photograph here given is of a recent sitting. 

Mr. Souter, although a native of Scotia (he ‘‘ arrived ”’ 
in Aberdeen thirty years ago—and doesn’t think he has 
arrived in Art yet) isa bashful man, which may account for 
his peculiarity in never using a model for his phantasies. 
Believing that human reward is according to human meed, 
he is content to wait for the good time of recognition to 
come. Still, it cannot be said he is a blind fatalist, for 
while the firm of John Sands (a well-known Sydney print- 
ery) employs him as designer for from six to ten hours 





DECEMBER strives after the elevating of art in 
Australia. 

Mr. Souter has methods of his 
own in the production of his sketches. As stated before, 
he does not use models. As a youth he was an indus- 
trious worker and a close observer, and he early formed 
a habit of making rough sketches—shorthand drawings 
I should call them — in the street, at the theater, or the 
social functions he attends; but these sketches he merely 
uses as memory aids, and when jotted down thusly he 
retains in the way-back of his cranium a detail, pose 
or expression for months. (It is a peculiarity of some 
folk to make a written note of an incident—and memory 
no longer needs that memorandum.) When he “has some- 
thing ’’ he composes it in his mind, as far as general 
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lines and scheme of decoration 
are concerned, faintly outlines 
in pencil, and then works it 
in ink right off. If when half 
S done it does not please his crit- 
ical taste, he either tears it up 
or turns it over for further con- 
sideration— and if on second 
thoughts it does not please, 
then he starts on it again. 
That is essentially a Scotch 
characteristic; you will never 
find a Scotchman throwing 
away anything that is usable. 
The work turned out shows he 
is a rapid worker; at Bohe- 
mia’s revels he shares with 
Frank Mahoney a lightning- 
sketcher reputation, and is in 
demand with chalk and black- 
board. The Bulletin has been 
and is good to Australian 
black-and-white artists, and 
in Mr. Souter that admirable 
journal has secured an intelligible Beardsley in catchiness 
of line and slab, and one whose drawings are more looked 
for inside the Red Cover than any of the other pencils shown 
therein. 
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A SnaG—Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


BARBER — You've got a little 
dandruff, sir! 

THE EMINENT BIOLOGIST — 
Ach, it is nodings! Simbly 
some epithelial eggsudation, 
bossibly gombined mit a 
leetle varicose zeburossity 
vrom dem gapillary volle- 
cules! 


PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

THE VERY FINEst Process WorkK.— ‘‘ Festons und Dec- 
orative Gruppen aus Pflanzenund Thieren, von Martin Ger- 
lach; Gerlach and Schenk, Vienna,”’ is the title of undoubt- 
edly the finést specimen of photographic process work yet 
executed. It isan album containing 100 plates of festoons 
and decorative groups composed of plants and animals 
printed in ‘‘lichtdruck,’’ or what we term collotype, which 
is glass or metal coated with bichromated gelatin, the latter 
becoming the printing surface when acted on by light. There 
are five printings on the plates, light tints of yellow, blue, 
red, buff and gray, or gray and black being used. The 






































CHESTNUT — Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


Much BEWILDERED LADY LANDHOLDER (who has been strug- 
gling for quite an hour with a land-tax form, to elderly stand-on- 
my-dignity landlady)— Can you tell me, Mrs. Noall, how many 
perches go to a rood ? 

Mrs. N. (with severity) — No, I cannot; but I can tell you it’s not 
original, for I’ve heard it before somewhere. 
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price of the work is $65, but it should be secured by public 
libraries where artists, process workers and printers could 
consult it. Martin Gerlach spent five years in its prepara- 
tion. 

THREE-COLOR Process.—‘‘ Progressive,’’ Boston, writes 
a long letter expressive of wonderment that all photo- 
engravers are not making three-color plates. Some speci- 
mens he has seen leads him to believe it is the only way in 
which book and all other illustrations should be done. The 
work must be so fascinating that he does not see how process 
men can keep out of it. He wants to know if there are many 
difficulties in prosecuting three-color work and what are 
they? Answer.—‘ Progressive”? might as well ask a min- 
ister if there are any difficulties in the way of eternal salva- 
tion and have him state them ina single paragraph. Yes, 
there are difficulties — plenty — in three-color work and they 
vary with the capital, plant and knowledge of the one who 
undertakes it. The business should not be considered 














An ANATOMY LESSON — Drawn by D. H. Souter. 


THE SCHOOLMARM — What does this figure represent ” 
Tue INFANT—A man washed his face, and ’e dunno 


where the towel are! ’’ 
unless the printing of the plates is also included, for the 
success of the whole process depends so much on the print- 
ing, and, further, the money is to be made on the printing 
and not in three-color plate making. 

PHOoTO-LITHOGRAPHS OF FOREIGN PLACES OF INTEREST. 
‘* Stereoscopic,’’ New York, writes: ‘“‘I have just returned 
from a European trip, where I have been making stereo- 
scopic views. In many of the larger cities of Europe they 
have colored views for a franc or more, depending on the 
size, that are very beautiful, as you will see from inclosed. 
Can you tell me how they are made, and if I could have sim- 
ilar ones produced here from my negatives?’’ Answer. 
These pictures might be termed photo-lithographs. A half- 
tone negative is made usually from a large photograph of 
the view. Transfers from this half-tone are made to as 
many stones as there are to be printings. A lithographer 
draws the colors and tints on the stones, sometimes from 
fourteen to thirty-two are required. It takes three to four 
months to print a subject. Four subjects are put on a sin- 
gle stone. A litho printer turns out about 2,500 to 3,000 sin- 
gle-color impressions a day, and is paid, I am told, about $4 
per week for hislabor. This is in Zurich, Switzerland. The 
company tried to start a branch in this country, but the 
wages required by our workmen prevents them. Mr. R. D. 
Gray, of New York, has a better plan for doing this work. 
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He has visited the principal points of interest in this and 
other countries, and made three-color negatives on the spot. 
From these three negatives he makes half-tone blocks from 
which he can in only three printings get satisfactory repro- 
ductions of the color records secured by his camera. 

ZINC AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR LITHOGRAPHIC STONE.— 
F. W. M., Park Terrace, Otley, York, England, writes: 
‘“‘Can you or your readers give me information about print- 
ing from zinc plates in the same manner as from litho 
stone? An English printer, a 
friend of mine, tells me there is 
such a process working in a 
Yorkshire printing office, but 
we are unable to get further 
information, as the office is locked 
to us and the process is to be 
kept a secret. I have been a \ 
subscriber to your valued paper, 

THE INLAND PRINTER, for seven 

or eight years, and know you 

are far ahead of us in this class 

of work.’’ Answer.—I can write 

from experience regarding zinc 

as a substitute for litho stone, 

and would answer as Punch did 

to the man asking advice about 
matrimony, ‘‘Don’t.’’? There is a 

lot of trouble about it, and noth- 

ing gained unless you have a 
special press in which the zinc 

can be bent around the cylinder, 

and a greater speed can be gained 

in printing than from a litho 

stone. The latter, however, is 

so much cheaper and gives so 

much finer results that zinc should not be considered. There 
are some firms in this country that use zinc on specially 
constructed presses, but only for theatrical posters and 
such work. If you want a substitute for litho stone, I 
would recommend aluminum as prepared by the American 
Aluminum Printing Company, of New York. It has many 
advantages over stone. I have seen excellent printing done 
from it at a speed of 1,800 sheets per hour, or as fast as a 
feeder can supply the machine. The publication of your 
letter and address here will bring you circular letters and 
full particulars from all the manufacturers of such material 
and machinery as you inquire for. 

‘*A MANUAL OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING.’’— The most val- 
uable book of the year, or any other year, for the process 
worker is the ‘‘ Manual of Photo-Engraving,’’ by H. Jen- 
kins, The Inland Printer Company, 1896. This book is 
entertainingly written for a technical treatise, besides 
being a thoroughly reliable manual. Hence, it serves a 
double purpose. To publishers, printers and all users of 
half-tone or other photo-engraved plates, it explains all the 
methods which are now a mystery to most of them, while to 
the novice anxious to learn the business it describes the 
processes with sufficient detail to enable him to execute the 
work. The expert operator will also find it a ready book 
of reference. Fault may be found with it — that to serve the 
last purpose the index is not sufficiently extended. It might 
also be said that the chapter on color work is slightly 
ambiguous, but this latter is fortunate, for the making of 
color plates by photography has not yet settled down to 
any precise formule that can be stated definitely. A fasci- 
nating feature of process work is that experiment is bring- 
ing out improvements and constant changes in its methods, 
so that while Mr. Jenkins’ book is entirely up-to-date and 
will long remain an excellent work on the underlying prin- 
ciples of photo-engraving, one must continue reading the 
periodicals to learn the latest pointers. There are five 
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frontispieces to Mr. Jenkins’ Manual, showing the progress- 
ive proofs of probably the finest piece of three-color work 
ever executed ; also nearly fifty other illustrations, most of 
them being full pages from the press of The Henry O. 
Shepard Company, which makes it surprising that the 
whole can be sold for the price asked for it, $2, postpaid. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING OF WHEELS.— Probably the most 
delicate work that comes to the photo-engraver now is the 
engraving of bicycles. One would not realize it until it is 


A CHAINLESS WHEEL. 
Example of half-tone work of the Smith & Porter Press, Boston. 


attempted. There is something so subtle about a wheel, 
and yet every part is so well known by those interested that 
the slightest defect in the most delicate shading would be 
detected. Some half-tones, from the Smith & Porter Press, 
Boston, of bicycles, illustrates in a high degree the art 
required in this work. In these engravings the polish of 
the frames, the texture even of the leather seat and the cork 
handles, are suggested perfectly. Then the backgrounds 
are so artistic, as is also the vignetting, that the whole effect 
makes a picture pleasurable to the eye. 


THE PROPER LIGHT FOR ROUTING.—‘‘ Weak Eyes,’’ San 
Francisco, inquires: ‘‘ What is the best light for a routing 
machine? In this city routers are set at different angles in 
different shops. Most of them use electric light attached to 
the movable arm. The metal, zinc, is so shiny that it reflects 
light so I can’t see the bright lines on the bright zinc plate.”’ 
Answer.— Notions vary as to which direction the light from 
a window should illuminate the working table of a routing 
machine. I find the light best when coming from the right 
and at right angles to the front of the machine. No matter 
what kind of light you use, the brightness of the metal will 
bother you unless you blacken the metal. This is one of the 
most valuable pointers in routing. When the zinc plate has 
been etched and the resist cleaned thoroughly from it with 
lye, flow the zinc with a half-saturated solution of copper 
sulphate. This deposits a black film instantly over the 
whole plate. A fine piece of willow charcoal will remove 
this film from the printing surface of the lines, causing them 
to stand out bright on a black background, the latter to be 
routed away. 

COPPERPLATE PRINTING.—E. E. Klein, Chicago, asks: 
‘¢ Will you please explain in your next issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER the process of printing from engraved copper 
name plates ?’’ Answer.— This has been described in this 
department. It is a trade that cannot be learned from any 




















amount of description. Take a card plate to some small 
copperplate printing shop, order fifty cards printed, with 
the privilege of seeing it done, and you will learn more 
about it than from a volume on the subject. E. B. Larmon, 
editor of Pomeroy Herald, lowa, makes a similar inquiry as 
above, and adds: ‘‘ How is the margin made white and the 
letters black, when the plate itself indicates just the oppo- 
site?’? Answer.—In printing from a copper plate the 
‘*plate’’ ink is rubbed z#éo the lines, then the ink is cleaned 
from the surface first with a rag, and then with whiting on 
the palmof the hand. Whenacard or plate paper is laid on 
the plate covered with a piece of fine blanket and submitted 
to powerful roller pressure, it will be found on lifting the 
card or paper from the plate, that all the ink in the lines has 
been transferred to the paper in relief. This latter quality 
is what gives etchings and steel and copper plate impres- 
sions the rich tones which they alone possess over all other 
methods of printing. 

UNEVEN INTENSIFICATION OF NEGATIVES.—E. C., the 
Houston fost, Houston, Texas: ‘‘ Will you kindly answer 
or explain the following question, in your ‘ Process Engrav- 
ing Notes and Queries:’ When I intensify a line negative 
with copper and silver I find in some cases that one corner 
of the negative does not take any density. The copper 
bleaches it out all right, but it will not take the silver. On 
each succeeding intensification it seems to lose more density 
instead of gaining it. What do you think can cause this ?”’ 
Answer.—If your copy is evenly lighted, then you likely do 
not get an even film of collodion on the glass. The corner 
farthest from the one from which you let the collodion flow 
back to the bottle is the one that intensifies least. The rem- 
edy is to hold the glass more level when pouring the collo- 
dion from it back tothe bottle. Your collodion may need 
more cotton, as your trouble would indicate that it is thin. 
A thicker collodion is required to flow small plates, while 
you can understand that for 18 by 20 negatives, as I have 
been accustomed to handle, the collodion is better thin so 
that an even flow can be had. There is a decided knack 
about coating glass plates with collodion, and with practice 
one can get a thick or thin, and yet an even film on any 
sized glass and from collodion of the same consistency. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

RESPONSIBILITY IN PROOFREADING.-— The following let- 
ter is worthy of thoughtful consideration, and the first part 
of it requires no answer here; indeed, it seems to be unan- 
swerable: 

‘“*No doubt many of THE INLAND PRINTER patrons have, 
at some time or other, met with trouble under the head of 
proofreading, and a wide swath was cut into their profits 
by lax and faulty work. Some printing-offices seem to be 
under a regular ‘hoo-doo’ influence as regards proofread- 
ing, and the ruined work becomes a serious financial loss. 
At the best, the proofreader’s berth is not one of eider- 
down, and when he is asked and expected to be guardian 
angel for all the idiosyncrasies, failings, and weaknesses of 
the modern typesetting machine, compositor, copyholder, 
editor, author, and publisher, his lot is not to be envied. To 
the uninitiated, proofreading seems extremely simple, and 
is looked upon very much like editing a newspaper —any- 
body can do it. Correct proofreading is in reality nothing 


short of a science, and only after years of close application, 
study, and devotion can one hope to become moderately per- 
fect. 


There is a prevailing fallacy that any fair scholar or 
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This 


college graduate is at once competent to read proof. 
has been demonstrated to the contrary in almost every print- 


ing-house in the land. The real proofreader must in a 
measure be to the manner born, to the extent at least of 
becoming conversant with the intricacies, technicalities, 
manipulations, and pitfalls of a printing-office. Then add 
to this a well-rooted education, reinforced with fortitude to 
do hard, plodding work, and we may hope to see the aspir- 
ant gradually grow and develop into an expert proofreader. 

“‘Mr. Editor, at this point I desire to ask you and your 
readers a few questions in reference to prevailing rules 
among printing and publishing houses, namely: 

**1, A customer requests and reads a proof of his work 
and returns itO. K. After delivery of job, he discovers an 
error, and says that his copy (which is correct) should have 
been followed. Is he responsible, and should he be held to 
the O. K. proof? If not, why does he read the proof ? 

‘*2, When the printer is ordered to follow copy in every 
detail, and proof is returned with punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, italics, etc., altered, should not all such corrections be 
charged as changes ? 

“*3. Unless the printer receives specific and minute 
instructions, why should a customer have the privilege of 
changing style of type and remodeling the job, any more 
than he would expect to alter a sack coat to a frock coat at 
his tailor’s, after being cut and made up? Should not the 
printer’s best judgment be accepted in such cases? If not, 
what is the remedy? 

**4. Can the author or editor of a historical work, or 
book of reference, or text-book, or standard library work, 
who reads galley-proof and final page-proof, be held 
accountable for typographical errors that may appear in the 
bound volume? If not, is he not wasting valuable time in 
reading proof ? 

‘*5. Should any one person be held responsible for the 
absolute accuracy of proofreading in such works as men- 
tioned above? If so, who and how? 

“‘T hope these questions will be answered by such emi- 
nent and acknowledged authority that we can all accept the 
verdict as law, and be guided and governed accordingly. 

‘‘Fraternally, A. WINTEMBERG.”’ 

Answer.—It seems hardly necessary to say that the 
remark about editing a newspaper —‘‘ anybody can do it’’— 
is by no means true. Probably it is facetious. Very few 
men can edit a newspaper successfully. Likewise few news- 
paper editors are really capable of deciding whether good 
proofreading is done on their papers or not. So-called 
proofreaders are very fortunate in the fact that editors are 
so little able to judge of their work, for if the editors could 
realize half the number of typographical and worse errors 
that are printed, they would seldom be willing to have a 
reader retained. For the good of literature in general, 
though, it is unfortunate that authors and publishers are 
not much more commonly fitted to judge proofreading than 
they are. Otherwise the lesson that should be taught by the 
fallacy mentioned in the letter would be better learned, 
proofreading would have to be much better paid for than it 
is, and the authors and publishers would be willing to pay 
higher prices to printers, purposely to cover the proper 
cost of good proofreading. As things are now, the em- 
ployer who has a really good proofreader in his employ 
will cling to him, even if he does sometimes allow bad 
errors to pass him unnoticed, for the best proofreader who 
ever lived could not be infallible, and fifty or more might be 
tried before another of equal ability could be found. 

1. A customer has a perfect right to expect accurate 
proofreading as part of the work he pays for, notwithstand- 
ing his own reading of proofs. His O. K. usually means 
only that the language and the appearance of the work suit 
him, and not that he is sure there is not a wrong letter 
somewhere. The best way is to be as sure as possible that 
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copy has been accurately reproduced before sending out an 
author’s proof, so that essentially all that has to be done on 
that proof will be new work. After the return of the cus- 
tomer’s certified proof the work should have a careful read- 
ing for typographical errors, and even then (at least if it is 
a book) it will be a marvel if it can be proved to be abso- 
lutely correct when printed. It can hardly be supposed 
that a customer would be legally upheld in refusing to pay 
for the printing of a book because of a few typographical 
errors; but of course no line can be drawn positively except 
in a court of law, and even there the decision would prob- 
ably be arbitrary. 

2. When the circumstances are all as supposed in this 
question such corrections should be charged as changes. 

3. This question seems to apply peculiarly to jobwork, 
while the others apply to bookwork. At least the question 
can best be answered on this supposition. A customer 
should not have such a privilege without paying for it, espe- 
cially if specific and minute instructions have been given 
and followed. Under these circumstances every change, 
however slight, should be chargeable. But even thus, is it 
good policy to be too close? Suppose a job, with compara- 
tively little composition and a long run of presswork, does 
not exactly suit the customer in its fashioning; it is cer- 
tainly well, and we believe customary, to allow reasonable 
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changing without extra charge. When the setting is left to 
the printer’s best judgment, without specific instruction, it is 
commonly presumable that that judgment is accepted before- 
hand, but not necessarily to the exclusion of all privilege in 
the matter. Both customer and printer have rights in the 
case, which must be settled by agreement, according to 
present circumstances. 

4. This question is very much like the first, and is partly 
answered above. Authors and editors naturally and prop- 
erly expect the printer to clear their work of typographical 
errors, and yet when the authors and editors read proofs 
they do not necessarily waste valuable time. Author’s 
proofs are read critically for the language, for purposes of 
final decision as to all matters that are peculiarly the 
author’s, including wrong letters when he sees them, but 
not relieving the printer of his responsibility. Most authors 
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and editors think they correct all typographical errors on 
their proofs, but as a matter of fact they do not, and they 
cannot afford to assume the responsibility of such detail. 
As has been said above, that is part of what they pay the 
printer for. 

5. Theoretically, the proofreader should be responsible 
for accuracy of proofreading, but even theoretically ‘‘ abso- 
lute accuracy’’ should not be demanded of any one, for it 
can never be secured. No man is infallible, and without 
infallibility no work can be absolutely accurate. Proof- 
readers differ greatly in ability, and a reasonably good one 
is a vara avis, ‘‘worth his weight in gold.”” As a slight 
negative indication of the truth of this, one may tell a little 
story. One of our most prominent publishing firms re- 
printed a small English book, in its own printing-office. 
Here was a clear case of ‘‘following copy,’’ for the book 
had been printed originally under its author’s personal 
supervision, and was presumably as accurate as author and 
proofreader could make it. In the first line of the twelfth 
page of the American edition the word ‘‘consistents’’ ap- 
peared where it should plainly have been ‘‘constituents.”’ 
What should have been ‘“ pterichthys’’ was in one place 
‘* pterichkeys’’ and in another ‘‘ plerichthys.’’ Every com- 
petent proofreader should know enough of etymology to 
recognize this word as a composition of Greek ‘‘ pteron,’’ 
meaning a wing, and ‘‘ichthys,”’ a 
fish, or at least should be smart 
enough to question the erroneous 
forms and have them corrected. 
There were many equally bad errors 
in that small book, and the pub- 
lishers excused them on the plea of 
inability to submit proofs to the 
author. It is not at all unlikely that 
most of the errors appeared orig- 
inally in the English work, for Eng- 
lish proofreaders are not as a rule 
any better than Americans. That a 
vast majority of proofreaders, the 
world over, are not as well qualified 
for their work as they should be is 
easy of proof, and the reason, or a 
reason, is not hard to find. Proof- 
readers are not sufficiently well paid. 
A competent reader on such work as 
is mentioned in the question should 
have, as other wages now are, at 
least $40 a week, and such work 
should not be given to any who will 
take a cent less. Often the right 
proofreader should be worth more. 
The additional expense should be 
paid by the customer. As this, of 
course, is theorizing, it may be cut 
short and give way to the practical 
saying that an employing printer who does not do all he 
can to make it worth while for a really good proofreader to 
continue in his employ will have reason to regret his course. 

As to ‘‘eminent and acknowledged authority ”’ of the kind 
desired, it is probably non-existent. The questions are of 
such vital importance that we invite full discussion of them. 
We will be glad to hear from others who may have any 
opinion to express. 





Photo by Leo D. Weil. 





FOR WORKMAN OR EMPLOYER, 


Put me down for another year. I must have it; it is as 
valuable to me in my business now as it was when I was 
working by the week and commenced stealing ideas and 
information from it.— Will M. Foster, Proprietor The Lake- 
side Printing Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 














GOLDEN JUBILEE OF A TEXTILE JOURNAL. 


Few technical or trade publications ever reach the mark 
of a fifty years’ lifetime; yet here is a happy exception to 
the long list that have not. The December number of the 
Dry Goods Economist marks an epoch in the history of 
textile journalism in this country of which the present pub- 
lishers — The Textile Publishing Company, of New York — 
may justly feel proud. Our space will not permit of more 
than a very brief outline of this remarkable event so beau- 
tifully chronicled in an equally remarkable manner by 
editors, compositors and pressmen. 

This number, which commemorates the continuous pub- 
lication of this journal from 1846 to 1896, contains over 300 
pages, 10% by 14 inches, with lithographed covers, making 
over seventy eight-page forms, as nearly every form was 
printed in two colors, may fitly be classed as a prodigious 
undertaking and a work of art in more ways than one. 
Indeed it is problematical whether any previous issue of a 
trade journal ever involved so much editorial work, so much 
special drawing and engraving, so much typesetting and 
putting to press so many forms and in so diversified color- 
ing, in as short a time, as this jubilee number. The first 
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This allusion to so creditable a production would be 
incomplete without giving the names of the men in the 
printing departments who have made it not only possible 
but a remarkable success. Mr. Alexander Klebold is the 
superintendent of all the mechanical departments, a man 
eminently qualified for his position, possessing as he does 
quick discernment, fine taste and excellent judgment; Mr. 
William M. Stieh is the foreman of the jobroom, and the 
beauty of the advertising pages, which are many, mark his 
rare ability in this department; the composing room is pre- 
sided over by Mr. Robert Pirie, than whom no printer could 
have turned out a more creditable piece of composition and 
artistic make-up for so diversified an issue of so large a 
journal; and last, but not least, of this array of mechanical 
talent is Mr. Samuel J. Miller, foreman of the pressroom, 
who on this occasion has performed wonders in speed and 
good workmanship. 





“I WAS THERE.” 

A few weeks ago, when Mr. Mathieson, of Invercargill, 
New Zealand, was giving a lime-light entertainment, a youth 
attempted to show his wit and disturb the proceedings by 
remarking every now and again, as scenes from Ireland 





COMPOSING ROOM, ‘DRY GOODS ECONOMIST,’ NEW YORK. 


form went to press on the 17th of November, the last form 
was finished on Saturday, the 28th of the same month; and 
copies were bound and delivered on the 1st of December. 
Twenty presses were put on the work, most of which ran 
night and day. Just what it means to make up this number 
of pages, impose the forms, break up those in colors, and 
keep the presses busy, can only be fully understood by 
practical printers; still it is well to add that most book 
publishers would consider a couple of months none too 
much time to produce a like undertaking. Seven special 
departmental illuminated title-pages, most artistically de- 
signed and engraved and printed in lovely bright yellow, 
red, blue and brown, appear in proper places, lending a 
charm to the perusal of the contents. Nearly two hun- 
dred half-tone illustrations, made specially for the work, 
appear in art colors; also a number of new title letters 
and chapter and tail pieces. The covers were lithographed 
in seven colors—heavy gold bands forming the outside 
adornment. The front page combines, in exquisite design 
and color, symbolic ideas of a jubilee triumph; while the 
back cover represents Jacquard, the genius who made 
possible the embellishment of fabrics with woven figures. 
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were being put through the slide: ‘‘I was there.’? Without 
showing the least symptom of annoyance, Mr. Mathieson 
threw an imposing-looking building upon the screen, and 
paused for his tormentor’s remark. It came right enough. 
‘*T was there,’’ said the now familiar voice. ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” said Mr. M., ‘‘this picture represents Kilmain- 
ham Jail, Dublin.’? The funny man dropped out of sight 
like a shot, while the audience fairly screamed with laugh- 
ter. That young man will be more cautious in future before 
making audible remarks on similar occasions.—Aritish and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. 


AN UNEXCELLED ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 

We cheerfully hand you our subscription in advance for 
THE INLAND PRINTER for another year. It is not only 
thoroughly practical for the engraver, electrotyper and 
printer, but is in our humble opinion the very best, or at 
least one of the very best advertising mediums of its class in 
this country. We sold a large lot of secondhand machinery 
recently within three weeks after inserting the ad. in your 
paper. May you ‘live long and prosper.’’— 7he Brown- 
Bierce Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS —L. D. BRADLEY. 


rk. L. D. BRADLEY, of 

M the Chicago /nter Ocean, 

furnishes an instance of a 

man’s being a long time in dis- 
covering his natural bent. Mr. 
Bradley gravitated slowly toward 
the profession of cartooning after 
having been in college and busi- 
ness for a number of years with- 
out putting pencil to drawing 
paper. He was born in New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1853, his 
parents moving to Chicago four years later. In this city 

the boy went through the usual educational routine, enter- 
ing the Northwestern University in 1870, and Yale College 

three years later. Asa lad in school he showed a knack in 
the way of ‘‘drawing pictures,’’ and can clearly remember 
that while he was still at a very early age, his 
parents were advised to give him over to the 
study of art. But in those days, even more than 
at present, a business career was popularly sup- 
posed to represent the true road to pleasure 
and usefulness, and the boyish gift, such as it 
was, remained uncultivated. In 1875 an excep- 
tionally favorable business opening confronted 
the college student, and he left Yale to enter an 
office in Chicago. Here he labored for five years, 
until, his health suffering from confinement at 
the desk, he voyaged to Europe, finally deciding 
to protract his wanderings to the extent of a trip 
around the world. He sailed to Australia in 
1881, and found life in that country so attractive 
that he remained until the question of returning 
‘became indefinite. It was while living in Mel- 
bourne, and doing occasional literary work, that it occurred 
to Mr. Bradley, at the age of thirty-one, to send a few 
sketches to a local comic paper. His very crude efforts were 
accepted, much to his surprise, and he became a weekly 
contributor to a little journal which he afterward enlarged 
and conducted, both as editor and artist, calling the new 
paper Life. In 1888 he accepted the position of cartoonist 
on the staff of Melbourne Punch, the oldest satirical and 
social weekly in Australia. A few months later he also 





assumed the editorship of the paper, and in that connection 
did what he considers some of his best work. Called home 
in 1893, owing to family and business reasons, he looked 





“Ler's SEE, iT 1S 
NECESSARY 16 Be 
LIKE SOMEBODY, AND 
WAPOLEON AND LINCOLN 
ARE ALREADY TAKEN” 





"Bur WHAT'S THE MATTER 
with THIS ? NO; IT'S TO 
ENGLISH, JUST AT PRESENT! 
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A PossIBLE CANDIDATE’S TROUBLES. 
Drawn by L. D. Bradley. 
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upon his stay as merely temporary until early in 1895, 
when, after having furnished occasional cartoons to the 
Chicago Journal for over a year, he was offered the position 
on Zhe Inter Ocean which he now holds. 

While Mr. Bradley feels that he has been severely handi- 
capped by his lack of early artistic training, he has the 
satisfaction of regarding his journalistic career as a period 
of steady growth. He has attracted attention to his efforts 
chiefly through the variety and originality of his treatment 
of current topics, while he has also shown considerable 
force as a caricaturist. The full-page cartoon, which we 
reproduce from Mr. Bradley’s drawing, is, he tells us, his 
first effort in what is popularly known, for want of a better 
term, as the poster style, though he admits its attractiveness 
as an artistic field of enterprise. Occasionally Mr. Bradley 
finds opportunity, in connection with the usual cartoon work 
on the paper, to prepare a sketch of a more serious nature, 
like the one shown on page 437, entitled ‘‘The Grand 
Rounds.’’ The other drawings, which are much reduced 





““SEEIN’ THINGS.” 
“Oh, my ! I wuz so skeered that time I never slep’ a mite — 


It’s almost alluz when I’m bad I see things at night ! ” — Eugene Field. 


from the originals, are specimens of Mr. Bradley’s work 
during the recent campaign, and are shown by the courtesy 
of the paper with which he is now connected. 
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HIS LAST TAKE, 

BY A. F. CLARKE, 
mS UDDY’”’ MATTHEWS was an unfortunate victim of 

circumstances. Whenever in his weary wanderings 
he paid the Opéic office a visit he reiterated this fact, 
and it certainly did seem as if there was some ground for 
the lugubrious assertion. No more forceful example of a 
wrecked and misspent life ever came to my atten- 
tion. When I first knew Matthews he was proof- 
reader on the New York World and was one of the 
best paid men on the staff. Drink assisted in his 
downfall, but seemingly a combination of fatuitous 
circumstances was mainly responsible for his 
going tothe bad. Apparently he had now reached 
the very bottom of the ladder, at the top of which 
he had once poised, and every newspaper office on 
the Pacific Coast knew him as an irreclaimable 
tramp printer. 

**T don’t suppose you’ve got a small take to give 
out, have you?” inquired ‘‘ Buddy ”’ of the fore- 
man, after a casual ‘‘ah, there!’’ to the printers 
preparing for their night’s work. 

“Don’t mind if you jerk up this legal,” said 
the foreman. ‘‘Got an unusually long string of 
’em tonight. Maybe you'd like to ‘chew’ first, 
though.’’ 

‘Thanks, but I’ll get up a few sticksful first,” 
meanwhile pocketing the proffered quarter. 

‘Which way are you from this trip?”’ inquired 
the ad. man. 





HE'S BEEN 
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‘‘Just working up from Galveston. Struck there three 
hours too late to catch on to the delinquent tax list, which 
went to the only paper in town not using machines. Ten 








A COMING REGULATION. 


Baggageman—“ Gents, carrying those things has kept us poor: hereafter 
we wont take ’em at any price.” 
Drawn by L. D. Bradley. 


menahead of me. Came to Los Angeles via the brake-beam 
route. Got half a day on a new society paper, where my 
knowledge of the parlance of polite folks and the doings of 
the ‘400’ stood me in good stead. Boarded at the Hollen- 
beck a couple of weeks on the $1.25 I earned,’’ he continued, 
with a grim attempt at humor, ‘‘and then walked into this 
bum old burg. Here again you see me, the same unfortunate 
victim of circumstances.’’ 

On discovering that he was without an audience, old 
‘Buddy ”’ shuffled over to his case. Save the ad. man, he 
was the only hand compositor. 

***Pears like the old stick’s mighty heavy tonight,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘ Glad it’s timework, for I ain’t as much of a 
lightning striker as I used to be, and the dashed old copy 
has a way of jiggling around in front of me in a manner I 
don’t like. Wish I’d braced up on a beer before I started 
in. Maybe it would have eased up that tight feeling in my 
side. 

‘* What is this thing, anyhow? ‘Probate of will—John 
R. Matthews, administrator of the estate of William P. 
Matthews, deceased.’ Holy smoke! Can Uncle Bill be 
dead— Uncle Bill that I haven’t seen for twenty years! 
Yes, it must be, for John is administrator. 
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“WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING ?” 
Query: When you havea wild steer by the tail, is it safer to hold on or let go? 
Drawn by L. D. Bradley. 


‘The old man must have been worth a cool million. He 
used to think a heap of me when I was a kid, but he wouldn’t 
be much stuck on my shape if he could see me now. 

‘“‘Wonder if it tells who the old man’s swag goes to. 
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Let’s see. ‘The entire estate, including all real and per- 
sonal property, being bequeathed to——’”’ 

But the man to whom all had been bequeathed, with a 
convulsive gasp, had fallen to the floor. 

‘Poor old ‘Buddy!’ He’s finished his last take,’’ said 
the foreman as he gently lifted up the lifeless body. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

Wants To Know Too MucH at ONE TIME.—E. E. S., of 
Pomona, California, writes: ‘‘In INLAND PRINTER of Octo- 
ber, 1895, I notice an inquiry as to difficulty in securing 
good results from embossing plates. As you claim it is not 
a secret process, I should like to have the process explained 
to me; also color and tint work, and zinc engraving same 
as K. B. U. Co. of Los Angeles use.’”?’ Answer.—In the 
confines of space allowed under this department it would 
be impossible to inform our correspondent on all the proc- 
esses he desires. Regarding embossing, let him procure 
either of the following works: ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy,”’ 
or ‘‘Embossing from Zinc Plates.’”? For full information 
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Tue HicH Hat QUESTION AGITATES SPAIN. 
Drawn by L. D. Bradley. 
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Spastage ne 


regarding color and tint work, buy ‘‘ The Color Printer.” 
Any of these works can be had from The Inland Printer 
Company. In the absence of specimens of the kind of zinc 
etching he alludes to, it is not in our power to answer. We 
recommend E. E. S. to carefully read the advertising pages 
in this journal, where he will find ‘‘who and where”’ to 
look to for many valuable auxiliaries regarding matters he 
wants to learn about. The books here recommended are 
full of instruction on the subjects inquired about. 

WANntTs A Bricut Biack INK.—H. N., of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, sends this inquiry: ‘‘Can you give me any advice 
of whom I can get the best bright black ink? I find trouble 
with half-tones. Is it best to use a stiff ink on these ?”’ 
Answer.— Any of the leading inkmakers mentioned in our 
advertising pages can supply you with any grade of black 
you desire, by informing them of your needs. Stiff ink is 
not suitable for half-tone work, nor for coated paper. A 
grade of ink, of bright black luster, suitable for half-tone 
printing on good coated paper stock, can be obtained from 
the makers at from 50 cents to $1.50 per pound. Such ink is 
known as “‘ process black.”’ 

WANTS AN INK TO PRINT ON WAX PApER.—C. E. Co., of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, writes: ‘‘Can you inform me 
regarding an ink to print on wax paper, so as to look right 
and stay so?”? Answer.—Any good $1 a pound ‘ quick- 
drying job black” ink will do, if you will add a few drops 
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of old boiled linseed oil and 
copal varnish. Mix the same 
thoroughly into the black ink 
before beginning to run off 


the job on the press. Fairly 
well-seasoned rollers are 
preferable for such ink and 
stock. Do not carry too much 
color, and lay out the printed 
sheets in small lifts so as to 
prevent offset. Add more of 
the oil and copal varnish to 
the ink if your first trial is 
not successful. Mix up only 
sufficient to make a daily 
run, as the ink will dry up 
quite rapidly. 
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Wants To Know How To : | 7 1 
MAKE COMPOSITION ROLLERS. 
L. M. S., of Guatemala, Cen- 
tral America, writes: ‘‘ Mr. 
William J. Kelly has said a 
good deal about rollers, but, 
so far as I have seen, has not 
told us how to make them. 
We country pressmen would 
like very much that he give 
us a few good recipes for 
roller-making in the press- 
room queries department. It 
happens to me, and perhaps 
to others, that by not know- 
ing the exact quantities of 
ingredients to use, rollers 
sometimes turn out bad and 
‘sometimes good.” Answer.— 
No fixed rule can be given 
for the exact proportions of 
glue and molasses; or glue, sugar and glycerin; or glue 
and glycerin, for roller composition; because the temper- 
atures of summer and winter would render it null. Still, 
for a temperature of sixty-five to seventy degrees, we 
may state that one pound of pure glue to one quart of 
molasses would do quite well. A great deal of the success 
attendant on roller-making depends on the quality of the 
ingredients made use of for the composition. Select glue 





“GROVER AND CLOVER.” 
Never mind, if we missed the substance we got the shadow. 


Drawn by L. D. Bradley. 


that will break off short and snappy, like glass, and that is 
perfectly clear; sugar-house molasses is best for a syrup; 
and glycerin should be refined or a considerable degree 
removed from the crude state. If the glue is in thin flakes 
it should be soaked in clean water until moistened about 
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THE GRAND ROUNDS. 
February 22, 1896, and all’s well! 


Drawn by L. D. Bradley. 


half through, when it should be spread out on a clean 
board, slightly inclined, to allow the water to drain off, 
after which it should be put into the melting kettle. When 
the glue is thoroughly melted then add the molasses or 
sugar, and when these are well incorporated by simmer- 
ing, to nearly the boiling point, for about two hours, then 
add glycerin, paris white or tar, as the case may be. As 
soon as these have become properly mixed in the melting, 
stand the kettle off the heat for about fifteen minutes before 
pouring the composition into the mold. The mold must be 
well oiled and warmly heated to receive the composition so 
that it will not be chilled and become streaky as it flows to 
the bottom of the mold. Pour the composition slowly and 
steadily, to allow air-bubbles to escape at the mouth of the 
mold. Here find a few recipes for making roller composi- 
tion: No. 7 (roller for fine work) — eight parts glue; twelve 
parts sugar-house molasses, and a tablespoonful of tar. 
No. 2 (middle temperature roller) — Cooper’s fine glue, eight 
to nine pounds; two and a half gallons extra sugar-house 
molasses, one pint of good glycerin, and about two ounces 
of venice turpentine. Vo. 3 (winter roller)— ten parts glue, 
ten parts refined sugar and twelve parts glycerin. No. 4 
(durable and elastic roller) —ten to eleven pounds of Buffalo 
glue; one gallon best maple syrup or sugar-cane molasses ; 
one pound purified India rubber shavings ; two ounces Car- 
olina tar; twelve ounces glycerin, and about four ounces of 
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Photo by 


. F. Dunlap. 


TRAIN No. 4, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
Two miles east of Valley City, North Dakota, on November 28, 1896. 


strong vinegar. Vo. 5 (superior roller for job presswork) — 
three pounds Cooper’s best flake glue; four pounds rock 
candy, and three ounces refined glycerin. Pure sugar- 
house molasses should have a deep greenish sheen, be fairly 
thick, and very sweet and void of acid. Rollers should not 
be washed with strong lye. If lye must be used, let it be 
fairly weak and mixed with a little common table salt to kill 
the effects of the alkali on the face of the roller. 


Oucut I Buy ‘‘PRESSworK ?’’—J. E., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘I am ayoung man desirous of learning the 
printing business properly. I have bought several books on 
several subjects connected with printing, but have not got 
any authority on presswork. As I am giving most attention 
to the pressroom branch of the business, I desire to know if 
the work entitled, ‘Presswork’ would aid me in my busi- 
ness.” Answer.—That is the book you need. Here is what 
Mr. G. W. Taft, foreman of one of the leading offices in New 
York says about ‘‘Presswork:’’ ‘‘I would rather pay $10 
for this book than be without it: for the many points on 
which it refreshes me and points out detail.”’ 


OuR OPINION OF THE PRINTING OF “‘ BILL OF THE 
Pray.’’—G. S. B., of Salt Lake City, Utah, has forwarded a 
copy of a theater programme, regarding which he writes: 
‘*T inclose you a copy of my ‘ Bill of the Play.’ While Iam 
aware that to receive the best results from half-tones, a fine 
quality of paper, as well asa special ink, should be used, 
still I think the filling up of the half-tones is due either to 
the presswork or tothe ink. Your remarks on this, through 
your valuable journal, ought to help me.’”’ Answer.— You 
are partly right and partly wrong. The paper used is of 
good quality, but the ink and rollers are both unsuitable 
for better presswork, although this could have been much 
improved by proper make-ready. Your press, evidently, is 
not correctly adjusted, as the printed sheet shows bad slur- 
ring, which has materially conduced to filling up the smaller 
half-tones. There is no reason, except those assigned, why 
this job should not have been printed much better than it is. 


ROLLERS IN MuGGy WEATHER.— Mr. C. W. Crutsinger, 
manufacturer of printers’ rollers and composition, 18 North 
Second street, St. Louis, Missouri, writes: ‘‘In the ‘ Press- 


room Queries and Answers’ of the October issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, in answer to query of J. F. B., of Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio, in relation to troubles with rollers in muggy 
weather, producing the condition usually called ‘green,’ 
you advise him to roll them up with powdered alum. This 
is not good practice for the printer, although the roller- 
maker might not object, as the alum is an astringent, and 
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while it hardens and toughens the glue on the surface of the 
roller for the time being, it also contracts it so that in work- 
ing the surface soon cracks from end to end. Everybody 
knows the cause of the ‘green’ roller, and everybody should 
know how to prevent and overcome the difficulty when it 
arises; and I want to say that there is as much sense ina 
printer wearing a wet shirt as having a ‘green’ roller in 
his office. As this condition is brought about by the absorp- 
tion of an excess of moisture into the surface of the roller 
from the warm, damp atmosphere, the logical remedy is to 
get rid of this excess of moisture as rapidly as possible. 
There is no better way of accomplishing this than by blow- 
ing a strong blast of air across them, either in or out of the 
press. Our text-books tell us that wind is air in motion. 
Air in motion is a desiccant— it dries. Air in motion is a 
refrigerant — it cools. In other words, a blast of air driven 
across the rollers, either in or out of the press, dries out the 
excess of moisture from their surface and cools the glue, or 
‘jell’ from which they are made, and restores them to their 
normal working condition, just as a good, strong wind dries 
out the moisture from a wet shirt. This is no new and 
untried scheme, but a fixed fact, now in use in many print- 
ing offices in this city, and in every glue factory in the coun- 
try.’? The value of the plan is attested by letters from Mr. 
Sam Slawson, of the Slawson Printing Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri; E. B. Woodward, superintendent pressrooms, 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and J. P. Richarz, superintendent pressroom Scott & 
Richarz Pressroom Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


MENNIGE.— Ed S. Ralph writes, regarding the query of 
R. Coupland Harding about the use of mennige in transfer 
ink, as follows: ‘‘Mr. F. Denve, foreman transfer room, 
Winters Company, Springfield, Ohio, says mennige is the 
cheapest of reds, and is made of seven parts lead and one 
part sulphur. Undoubtedly it was put in the transfer ink 
to make it ‘tacky’ and avoid its ‘smashing’ or squashing 
and spreading. Nearly all paint houses keep mennige and 
it is nearly worthless for use in transfer ink on account of 
its putty nature. Damar varnish does the work twice as 
well as mennige.”’ 





ABOUT ‘THE BAGPIPES. 


There is a great demand for everything Scotch just 
now, even to Scotch whisky and hop-scotch, and now the 
bagpipes, ‘‘ whose pibroch thrills—savage and shrill.” 
J. Ashby Sterry, in the Graphic, says: ‘It is with consid- 
erable alarm I hear that the bagpipes are likely to become 
the fashionable musical instrument; that there is likely to 
be a craze for them just as there was at one time for the 
banjo and skirt dancing. I am rather interested in this 
movement, as I once wrote a song for bagpipes which I 
called Skreeliesporran, and there may be some chance now 
of its being produced with the proper accompaniment. If I 
mistake not it ran somewhat in,this wise: 

‘ Haggis broo is bla’ and braw, 
Kittie kail is a’ awa’; 
Gin a lassie kens fu’ weel 
Iika pawkie rattlin’ reel, 
Parritch glowry i’ the ee, 
Mutchkin for a wee drappee; 
Feckfu’ is the barley-bree — 
Unco’ gude! Ah! wae is me! 
Hey the laddie! Ho the plaidie! 
Hey the sonsie Finnie haddie! 
Hout awa’! 
This is only one verse out of about forty, but I daresay you 
will find it is quite enough. You will probably say it is 
nonsense — that is because you do not understand Scotch, 
besides when the bagpipes are being played you cannot 
hear anything else, so the words are of secondary impor- 
tance.”’ 
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NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on 
the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this 
department must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and 
mailed to this office, flat. 

JosEPH P. RIVET, with Loring & Axtell, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, takes exceptions to our criticism of the 
work of both Mr. Corday and Mr. Neff. He thinks too 
much credit was given these gentlemen for their specimens, 
calling Mr. Neff’s example an “‘ ordinary, old-fashioned job 
with plenty of rule mitering and poor knowledge of dis- 
play.’’ Now, this criticism of Mr. Neff is not fair nor just, 
and does not alter our opinion as to the artistic merit of the 
job. The compositor was not obliged to miter one piece of 
rule, because any labor-saving font of rule would obviate 
this necessity and was no more a time-taker than to have 
employed border in its stead. We do not think Mr. Rivet 
closely read what was printed in regard to Mr. Corday’s 
ads. They are not classed as ‘‘cards,’? as Mr. Rivet is 
under the impression, but ads. supposedly from a pro- 
gramme. No one would think of passing favorable criti- 
cism on them as cards. But, for work such as we judged 
them to be at the time the article was prepared, programme 
ads., we still hold the same opinion as we did when it was 
printed. When you take into consideration a programme 
and its usual attendant of a very small profit or none at all, 
the criticism was not very far out of the way. Mr. Rivet 
was honest in his exceptions and we prize his advice. He 
went to the trouble to prepare specimens in contrast of Mr. 
Corday’s ‘‘Ridenour & Morgan’? ad. That Mr. Rivet is an 
artist in his line cannot be denied and we reproduce his best 
example, No. 1, and will say that for artistic effect, balance 
and finish this example will bear close study. Mr. Rivet 
also sent another piece of his work which was all that could 
be desired in an artistic menu. Balance, finish and har- 
mony are his strong points in type display, and we would 
be pleased to see more of his work. 

Louis N. SHEARDY, Corunna, Michigan, sends his first 
parcel of printing for review and criticism, consisting of a 
very neat pamphlet on ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine,’’ some letter- 
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No. 1. 


heads, cards and envelopes. As to the business card of the 
Corunna /ndependent, it is very neat, having a ‘‘ dipped” 
corner worked over with a green tint; rest of card being 
worked in red and blue with main line shaded. Mr. 
Sheardy says that he whittled the ‘16 to 1”’ button from 
the bottom of a wood letter. It was neatly done and reflects 
credit. You have good ideas about balance, which is one of 
the most important features of any job, but you need to 
study finish a little more closely. The panels setting forth 
the advantages to advertisers and job patrons should have 
occupied less room and been set in lightface type. Your 
cards are the best specimens in the parcel. Letter-heads 
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ordinary and too flashy. Envelopes medium. One great 
fault you have in your presswork is that you don’t carry 
enough ink to cover well and seem to be afraid of giving 
enough impression. This causes ‘‘offset.’” You should 
give your jobs enough impression to make the paper absorb 
the ink. 


JOHN MuRRAY, apprentice with J. E. Forrest, Chicago, 
submits three card samples designed by himself, which are 
very creditable to him. The Wendt business card could 
have been bettered had you placed the proprietor’s name in 
smaller type under the main line of the card, made two lines 
out of the telephone matter, and then used the line relating 
to the board of horses to balance the telephone panel by 
placing it in the lower right-hand corner, thus letting 
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plenty of daylight into the card by placing the main part 
directly in the center. The Opening card is too crowded. 
Now about the “ Tireine’’ card. To our idea this was not 
intended as a business card, in the sense the term is usually 
applied, but rather an advertising card, and for that reason 
could have different treatment as to display. Even were 
this not true, it has the fault of being too crowded at the 
bottom. This could have been avoided by giving the card 
a pica less margin. You certainly deserve praise for your 
good work, and we look for much improvement, as you 
undoubtedly have the ability, needing only study. 


G. P. S., East Providence, Rhode Island, says: ‘I 
inclose you, under separate cover, some samples of general 
jobwork done by myself in a regular run of work at one of 
the largest offices in Providence, and also one or two ads. 
from the Providence Vews, executed while I was ad. man on 
that sheet. I am very much interested in your department, 
‘Notes on Job Composition,’ in THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
if you think them worthy, would like a word of criticism 
from you upon my specimens through that department. I 
am very well aware that there is nothing very remarkable in 
their style of composition, but I should value your opinion 
of them, and would like to know whether, as a whole, you 
consider them good, bad or indifferent. The samples are 
all everyday work, and are my personal ideas as to how 
the jobs should be set so as to have a fairly good and neat 
appearance, without using too much time upon composition. 
I am certain your department will prove extremely beneficial 
to the compositor who reads and considers it carefully, for 
surely there are many of us who need a few guide-posts to 
direct us to the road to neat and effectual composition.”’ 
The ads. referred to are very good, and, to our idea, you 
have brought out all the good points in a manner that could 
not fail to please the advertiser. Your card specimens are 
the best examples in the jobwork specimens. We reproduce 
the ‘‘ Reception’’ card, No. 2, because it is well balanced 
and finished and is artistic, without having the appearance 
of wasted time and ruined material. Balance and finish 
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are the two all-important points in a piece of composition, 
together with a harmonious use of type. In your stationery 
work is where you exhibit aweakness. This is apparent in 
all your examples with the single exception of the ‘‘ White- 
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house & Co.” letter-head. The balance is lost sight of. We 
we will reproduce one of your statements (No. 3) that has 
this fault. See contrast No.4. Asa whole you have nothing 
to be ashamed of in your work. The examples were varied 
and numerous, and there is not one instance 
in all the work of wasted time or material. 
“Ye Olden Tyme” printing was all that 
could be desired in that class of work. M 

F. S. NEAL, proprietor of The Record 
Printery, Northville, Michigan, says: ‘‘ We 
are religious students of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and what merit we possess in our 
work we credit mostly to it. What do you 
think of the inclosed?’’ Mr. Neal sends a 
lot of his own advertising, which shows that 
he believes in taking large doses at frequent 
intervals of the medicine he prescribes for others. His 
blotters, though small, are very original, exceedingly tasty 
in composition, with excellent presswork. No time has been 
wasted; anyone of them could have been set in thirty min- 


utes. The illustrations are happy inspirations. Your sta- 
STATEMENT. 
at 
Providence, R. L., 189 


To HOULIHAN & MAGUIRE, Dr. 


— Contractors ag Wood, stone, 
. Brick ron 
No. 4. 


tionery is very neat and up-to-date. The only criticism that 
we would offer is, we think you use a trifle too large type 
for unimportant wording. 

R. TEMPLETON, Eldred, Pennsylvania, states he is much 
interested in this department, and sends us some speci- 
mens of an advertising card with which he 
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The best specimen is the Sherwood statement; balance very 
good ; would advise in this job to have set ‘‘ in account with”’ 
in smaller, lighter type; plan of this statement is good. 
The Sherwood letter-head is not artistic nor tasty. It would 
have looked better without the panel being inclosed in rule. 
The Smith & McMakin letter-head is too ‘‘loud.’’ The 
unimportant, or secondary reading matter should have been 
set in smaller type and not divided, as it is rather mislead- 
ing. This job is also inharmonious. Bad plan to use a 
heavy-faced gothic with Sylvan text. Dr. Grigg letter-head 
is too flashy for a professional man to use. If it was an 
advertisement it would be different and no fault could be 
found, but stationery should be more dignified. The doctor 
was as much or more at fault than you were, because he 
wanted too much matter on it. We will set a contrast to 
Montana Toilet Company bill-head, No. 5; see contrast No. 
6. You will see that your rule does not line up, and that the 
blank after 189 has dropped down; we do not fancy the 
starting of a smaller size type in the center of a larger cap- 
ital. This bill-head would not have been so bad had you 
employed smaller lighter face type for the portions which 
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Then, too, it might have been split up 
All that is nec- 


were set in gothic. 
more. Your work will come out all right. 
essary is to pay more attention to details. 


PERCIVAL SHEA, with Gowdy Printing Company, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, sends us, for review, a card de- 
signed by him (No.7). The card was printed green on green 
and had a neat, artistic appearance. The card is excellent, 
being set all in one series. Here is a good study in balance 
and finish, and the job was on the stone ready for the press 
in a small space of time, besides suiting the customer 
exactly, we are informed. 

Davin S. WILLIAMSON, Brooklyn, New York, sends a 
specimen of unusual merit and original treatment, being a 
four-page announcement. The presswork, composition, etc., 
is all that could be desired. Would like to see some of your 
commercial work. 

W. A. R., San Antonio, Texas. Your cover could be 
improved very much by a new design that would have 
embodied in it the word ‘‘Greater.’’ Reduce the size of the 
other type considerably and set all in one series and the 
same size. You could improve the inside pages by the use 
of a good, plain initial taken from one of your regular fonts 


‘‘ flooded the county.’’ The card is well AAPrONS Supplied to ade 

; , Montana 159__ 
balanced, harmonious, and to the point. The Speers an Butte, M ’ | 9 
restaurant card is also neat and well bal- f Towel Contracts rete fo Serot 
anced. A good balance should always be | | Soe ee ; Aes and 
striven for. Never sacrifice the balance of i ee. 
any job. 2 Giontana Toilet Co. > 

R. G. B., Butte, Montana, says: ‘I have General Towel Contractors. 
been pacer THE ae seen oeug dl Mirror and Towel Racks and Toilet Requisites, Telephone 31. 
years, but have never yet seen anything in i No. 6. 
that equaled, and was calculated to do as 
and used at the commencement of each article. Ultra- 


much good, as the new department which you have inaugu- 
rated. It is, indeed, the foremost journal in the land and 
never will I miss a number.’’ Thanks for kind expression. 


He sends some commercial work for criticism and contrast. 


marine blue is one of the hardest and most obstinate of all 
inks to make work in a satisfactory manner, and the 
cheaper the quality the more trouble. One thing you 
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should seldom do, and that is attempt to work this ink as it 
comes from the can. At the price you say you paid, the ink 
should have been quite “ stiff.”’ After examining the stock 
on the cover carefully we have to come to the conclusion that 
you should have taken a quantity of ink out of the can, put 
it on an ink slab, ‘‘ mulled ’’ it well with an iron or stone 
‘*muller,’’ which is like a druggist’s pestle, then added a 
quantity of reducer and a little varnish, which would make 
the ink ‘‘lift’’ better. We think this will make your ink 
work all right. Don’t fail to mull the ink thoroughly the 
second time, that is, after you add reducer and varnish. 

A. B. SAUNDERS, Guysville, Ohio, sends two examples to 
have improvement suggested, and says: ‘‘I think the old, 
learned printers ought to be willing to let you help us 
young printers at least half the time. I read THE INLAND 
PRINTER for instruction, not mere entertainment.’’ We try 
to help all who seek it, be they old or young, and any time 
you or anyone else wants aid you can have it gladly. We 
think we can help you, without reproducing and setting 
contrast examples. But if you do not get the aid you desire 
send on more specimens and we will reproduce and set con- 
trasts. The note-head is too fancy. Too much ornamenta- 
tion is not good in stationery work. The envelope corner is 
not good for this reason; it is too much on the ‘‘ full-line ”’ 
order. It is not necessary that so many lines be full meas- 
ure, and the practice of ornamentation and the use of excla- 
mation points to make them full measure is bad, because 
they take away the clean, clear-cut effect which should bea 
characteristic of this class of letterpress work. Another 
fault is that the type is a trifle large. Don’t employ ex- 
tended and condensed fonts in order to secure ‘‘full”’ lines. 
Your presswork would do credit to many larger and more 
pretentious offices. 

From Ye Corell Press and Ye Press of Classical School, 
Associated Printers in Ye Olde Stile, New York City, we 
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received three samples of artistic printing. They are exam- 
ples of suiting the style to the matter. The samples bear 
evidence of the use of art and brains and show conclusively 
that the compositor used his head as well as his hands. 
What we consider the best is the title-page, composed with- 
out the use of job letter, as the term “‘job”’ letter usually 
implies, although, to our notion, after a type, let the style of 
face be what it will, has reached a size larger than 14-point, 
it becomes a job letter ; therefore, the claim might be con- 
strued in a different light. But there is no question as to 


the artistic effect produced in this example, and we regret 
that it is red and black, otherwise we would reproduce it, 
because it is original in arrangement, clean cut, and does 
not partake of any ‘‘ outlandish effects.”’ 

From The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, we have 
received a set of six business cards of that corporation, no 
Two are plain black on white, one bronze-blue 


two alike. 
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on white with red under-ruling, two in a good, strong brown 
for important wording, and light blue for unimportant or 
secondary wording and ornamentation, and one in bronze- 
blue with the words ‘‘Printers and Binders”’ in solid 
orange, outlined in bronze-blue. There is one of the black 
and white specimens (No. 8) which for quiet dignity, balance 
and finish, cannot be surpassed. It places this card on a 
plane where to attempt any criticism would be to revert the 
criticism upon the critic. Between the two in brown and 
light blue the one set in Satanick is by far the best. The 
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one in bronze-blue and orange is also very fine. These sam- 
ples are all up-to-date, models of artistic harmonious treat- 
ment in both composing and press rooms. Nomorethantwo 
faces of type enter into the composition of any of these sam- 
ples, and in four instances only one. The compositor or 
designer of these cards certainly understands balance, 
finish and harmony. 


BEN F. Corpay, Cleveland, Ohio, states that the criti- 
cisms on his ads. were correct, but that the ads. were not 
from a programme, but from a college book, and that he had 
instructions to set no two alike, and that said book con- 
tained forty pages of ads. Quoting from his letter: ‘‘In 
conclusion, I will say, however, that I quite agree with you 
in too much time being spent in any kind of work, and have 
been preaching that for some time past.’’ We had no other 
means of judging than the facts apparent on the face. 
When we received the specimens from Mr. Corday, we took 
it for granted that the examples had his full sanction, other- 
wise he would not have sent them. 





TO PREVENT RUST ON CAST-IRON FURNITURE. 


J. N. McK., Montreal, Canada, wants to know what will 
make a lacquer to prevent rust on cast-iron furniture. 
Answer.—The Scientific American says that caoutchouc oil 
is said to be a good preventive of rust, and to have been 
adopted by the German army. It only requires to be spread 
with a piece of flannel in a very thin layer over the metallic 
surface and allowed to dry up. To remove it, the article has 
simply to be treated with caoutchouc oil again and washed 
after twelve to twenty-four hours. The experience of read- 
ers of THE INLAND PRINTER is invited on the above question. 





AN EDITOR’S OPINION. 


I have taken and read THE INLAND PRINTER from Vol. I, 
No. 1, to the last issue, and expect to take and read it the 
remainder of my life. There is no other publication for 
printers, both employed and employing, that can compare 
with it in value and instructiveness. I have a complete file 
from first to date, with which I would not part for any sum 
within reason. No one engaged in any way in printing 
should be without THE INLAND PRINTER.— Sam G. Sloane, 
Editor Citizen, Charles City, Iowa. 





J. DUNCAN GLEASON — ARTIST. 

OW much improvement is manifest 
in the work of J. D. Gleason, of 
Los Angeles, California, a number 
of whose designs have already ap- 
peared in our pages, we leave to 
readers, after examining the new 
samples herewith presented. A 
lad of fifteen doing work of the 
character shown certainly gives 
promise of great excellence in the 

future. Master Gleason has done a great deal of local 

work in Los Angeles, and as a matter of course is looked 
upon as a prodigy. He is now in the employ of the Los 

Angeles Engraving Company, and his progress has been 




















so satisfactory to the manager of the company, Mr. Moore, 
that he confidently predicts the talented boy will make one 
of the finest artists in the United States. Master Gleason 
has much earnest work to do in the development of his 
undoubted native ability, and it will be the pleasure of this 
magazine to note the fulfillment of the brilliant promises 
which his work indicates. 





CLOSING OF THE PRINTER-LAUREATE CONTEST. 
All candidates in the Printer-Laureate contest have been 
advised by Mr. Pasko, the chairman of the committee, that 
no votes will be received after the last day of January, 1897. 
It therefore behooves all printers who have not voted to do 
soatonce. The following letter will be of interest in this 


connection : 
NEw YorK, December 19, 1896. 


To the Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER: 

DEAR S1r,—As will be seen in another place, the contest for the Printer 
Laureateship will end on the last day of January, 1897; no votes received 
after that day will be counted. The contest has awakened unusual interest 
among all printers in the United States, and it is doubtful whether as many 
as ten thousand persons were ever concerned in a single event relating to 
printing before. 

At present the two leading candidates of last month are also among the 
leading candidates of the present time, but Mr. Louis H. Orr has forged 
ahead in the most extraordinary way. This last month adds to his vote 
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some 1,700 more ballots, and he now ranks in total number between Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Shepard. Each of the other candidates, however, are also 
working well, and a very material increase in votes may be expected before 
the end of the next month. Mr. Orr is the youngest of the three and is not 
personally known to as many printers as the other gentlemen. 
ducted his canvass entirely upon the quality of his work and his accomplish- 
It is doubtful whether any candidate not among those 
who are now on our list will be able to attain any particular number of votes, i 
and the list as at present published will be the list of the winners, although : 
their position is not determined. Everyone who means to vote in this contest € 
should send it in at once. ‘ 
seven leading candidates as follows: B. B. Herbert, 3,083; L. H. Orr, 2,623 ; 
H. O. Shepard, 2,149; William Johnston, 713; Paul Nathan, 487; Theo. L. 
De Vinne, 260, and J. F. Earhart, 194, 

It is probable that the entire number of votes will be between eleven and 


ments as a printer. 


twelve thousand. 


By reference to the advertising pages full information as 
to how to vote will be obtained. Register your choice now. 
Don’t leave it until the last moment; it may then be forgotten. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. 4 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


prompt attention. 


CASTING CHALK PLATES.—E. & Co., Mississippi, ask 
for casting boxes for chalk plates, and information regard- 
ing their manufacture. 
ing Plate Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

STEREOTYPE OuTFIT.—C. W. D., New York, asks: “Is 
the Surgey outfit a good one for a job office ?”’ 
The outfit may be a good one, but as I am not familiar with 
it, am unable to give a definite answer to your inquiry. 

FROWEIN’S LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE FLUX.—I have 
given the material a thorough trial and find my first good 
impressions of it strengthened by several later tests. 
as useful in cleaning electrotype metal as for linotype and 
I do not understand why 
the word poison is put on the label; : 

y 
\ 


stereotype. 


a test of the material does not indi- j 
cate that it contains anything injuri- / 
ous to metal or to the workman using AN \ 
it. At the price, $3.50 for 2% pounds, ans} 
$5 for 344 pounds, it seems rather ex- 
pensive, but as only about a table- 
spoonful is usually 
necessary to clean 800 
pounds of metal a 2%- 
pound can will last 
quite a long time. 
METAL MOUNTS FOR 
PRINTING PLATES.— 
of Australia, 
““T hope you 
will not think I am 
troubling you too 
much, but Iam anxious 
to be placed in com- 
munication with some 
manufacturer who 
makes metal mounts 
for mounting electro- 
types, stereotypes and 
zincs on the machine. 
We out here have the 
old process of mount- 
ing these blocks on 
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Yours very truly, 
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From wash drawing by J. D. Gleason. 















wood, but of course the impression is not nearly so good. 
In England they use what is called Dalziel’s twin-clamp 
block, but this is built to take pica-thick plates, which of 
course is useful for electrotypes and stereotypes, but for 
zinc plates they are no use, as a zinc plate is only nonpareil 
thick. Now, surely, with all the printing in the States there 
is some process being arrived at for mounting or clamping 
these blocks or, a metal base. If you will kindly ask any- 
one to write to me on this subject I would be glad, as I want 
the fullest particulars and prices, and the mode in which 
the work is done.’’ Answer.— The custom here in the mat- 
ter of working copper and zinc plates, which are —as with 





From wash drawing by J. D. Gleason. 


you—quite thin, generally less than a nonpareil, is to 
mount them with nails on wood or on metal, but usually, 
when metal bases are used, the plates are secured with bis- 
muth solder. It would not be practicable to hold such 
plates te bases with only clamps on the edges, the plates 
not being sufficiently stiff to resist the suction of the ink- 
ing rollers. It is possible that if, in addition to clamps, 
paste or some strong cement should be used, plates would 
not pull off in printing, but after all it is no more work to 
fasten them securely with nails or solder, and then the 
pressman can rest easy. When half-tones are used in type 
forms, merely to mold from, they should be mounted on 
solid metal, to which they may be fastened with paste or 
cement; secured in this way they can be readily removed 
without liability of bending the plates in the operation. If 
any reader knows of a better way for holding thin plates I 
hope he will describe it for the benefit of the trade. 


ELECTROTYPE MOLDS IN VULCANITE.—P. T., of Penn- 
sylvania, writes: ‘‘I noticed in THe INLAND PRINTER for 
November a description of a process for making electrotype 
molds in vulcanite. Where can I obtain further particu- 
lars? Is the process adapted for general use, or only suit- 
able for some particular kinds of work? Agitation of the 
battery solution by forcing air into the vat is not new, and I 
think of questionable utility.”” Answer.— By procuring a 
copy of the patent, which was issued September 15, 1896, 
you can learn full particulars of the method of working the 
process; perhaps, however, it would be more satisfactory 
to communicate with Mr. Smith, at the address given, and 
obtain from him the desired information. I am not pre- 
pared to say whether the process is now available for gen- 
eral electrotyping ; for fine work, no doubt, it can be used 
to advantage. I believe it is especially adapted for use in 
the reproduction of fine half-tone engravings. As stated in 
the article referred to, some special appliances are neces- 
sary for the proper working of the invention. While the 
mere agitation of a battery solution is not new, Mr. Smith 
may have a new method of applying air for the purpose. 


LEVELING THE FACE OF Forms.— From a recent issue of 
the American Bookmaker I clip this: ‘‘A method of mak- 
ing ready has been invented by Francis C. Graves, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, letters patent having been accorded him, 
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No. 549,509. Mr. Graves makes the form of type ready for 
a printing press by bringing the faces of the type in the 
form to one level plane. He then applies a sheet of paper or 
its equivalent to a warm metal plate, and spreads a thin 
sheet of wax, etc., upon the paper. The paper is lifted, thus 
waxed, from the plate, and applied, wax side downward, to 
the back of the form. It is then pressed down upon the 
wax, so as to fill up, to a uniform level, all the recesses in 
the base of the form, thus bringing the base of the form to 
another level plane.’?’ Many hard words between printers 
and electrotypers would be saved if forms were treated in 
some such way before being sent to the foundry, but as that 
‘ would cause additional labor and expense to the 
printer there is little prospect of its adoption. At 
present it is customary, when there are low letters 
in plates, to lay the blame on the electrotyper, who 
is generally bulldozed into fixing the defective letters 
free of charge. The following way is sometimes used for 
leveling cuts and type in forms before molding. Take a 
sheet of gutta-percha, say % to \% inch thick; put it in 
warm water until it becomes softened; turn the form face 
down on the molding press, with a smooth card between 
the face of the form and the bed of the press, lay the soft- 
ened gutta-percha on the back of the form and apply suf- 
cient pressure to cause the gutta-percha to fill up the 
inequalities, allow the form to remain in the press until 
the gutta-percha becomes cool, when it will be sufficiently 
hard to withstand the pressure necessary in molding. 
EXAMINE PLATES WHEN DELIVERED.— Customers should 
be requested to examine goods when delivered, and while 
the messenger waits. Of this the American Bookmaker 
says: ‘‘Care should be taken to examine plates when the 
electrotyper returns them. It is often observed in plates 
that lines are askew, caused by the page being unlocked in 
the foundry and not properly locked up again, and that cer- 
tain letters — running on one character, as o— appear as if 
battered. Sometimes a series of lines look as if scratched. 
These defects could be avoided by a little more carefulness 
in the foundry. Therefore plates should be examined as 
soon as they reach the printing office, and not be left until 
the time when presswork begins. A fresh cast could then 
have been obtained at the expense of the electrotyper.’’ If 
plates are examined at the time of delivery, defects can usu- 
ally be corrected without causing delay in going to press. 
Pilates and forms (job forms should always be sent home 
with the electrotypes) can be compared and the responsi- 
bility for any defects determined at once. Further, it is not 
an infrequent occurrence that plates are injured after deliv- 
ery and the electrotyper blamed for the damage. Incidents 
of this kind would be avoided by an examination at the 
time of delivery. Electrotypers would do well to carefully 
examine forms and cuts sent in to be molded from. Ina 
proof from a form secured by merely pressing up the quoins 
with one’s fingers, type and rules may appear straight, but 
when quoins are driven to properly secure the type some 
lines may, owing to bad justification or lack of filling, be 
made crooked, and if not noticed until after plates are made 
the defect is charged to bad workmanship of the electro- 
typer, who usually is unable to make an acceptable defense. 
Quite frequently the electrotyper is blamed for defects for 
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which he is not responsible, defects caused by the use of 
material —type, leads, reglet or furniture — unsuitable for 
the class of work required. Some printers have an impres- 
sion that electrotypers unlock every form which passes 
through their hands. Such is not the case, but it is always 
advisable to try the quoins and usually necessary to tighten 
them before taking the wax impression, as if any part of a 
form is loose, there is strong probability of its being dis- 
placed in molding, and not infrequently type being pulled 
out while separating the mold from the form. At present 
but a small proportion of the job forms sent for electrotyp- 
ing are properly locked up. The majority of printers seem 
to think that any kind of a chase will do, provided it is 
strong enough to admit of locking the form sufficiently so 
the type will not fall out in transportation to the foundry. 
Press chases should not be used for the purpose; they are 
seldom squared, are so light that they are forced out of 
shape in locking forms and make the lines crooked. If 
printers were compelled to buy foundry chases there might 
be some excuse for using press chases, but as any electro- 
typer will loan chases there is no good reason why electro- 
typers should not refuse to accept forms sent in unsuitable 
chases, or from any other reason not in proper condition for 
molding. 








Photo by H. J. Perry, Aurora, III. 


“Let Me Give You A POINTER.” 





VOTE FOR PRINTER LAUREATE. 


Mr. John F. Earhart, of Earhart & Richardson, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, who received about two hundred votes for printer 
laureate, writes that he has withdrawn in favor of Mr. 
Henry O. Shepard, and requests that all printers who have 
forwarded votes for him send in others for Mr. Shepard. 
He will consider it a personal favor if any of his friends 
will do this. Votes should be sent to W. W. Pasko, 106 
Fulton street, New York City. 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submit- 
ted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this col- 
umn is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The 
address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in 
all publications sent for review. 

WALTER CRANE’S work on “‘ Decorative Illustration of 
Books, Old and New,’’ is out. Among the illustrations are 
forty reproduced from the unique collection of early printed 
books which belonged to William Morris. 

COPELAND & Day announce that the publication of all 
English books heretofore issued by them in connection with 
Mr. John Lane, of London, has been transferred to Mr. 
Lane’s New York house, The Bodley Head, 140 Fifth avenue. 

** APPRENTICE,”’ Dallas, Texas, wants to know where he 
can obtain a book on ‘‘the technicalities of printing.”’ 
‘““The American Printer,’? by Thomas MacKellar, price 
$2.10, can be obtained of The Inland Printer Company, and 
will meet your requirements. 

THE Red Letter, Mr. E. B. Bird’s pretty magazine of art 
and literary matters, sustains its reputation, and, as it mod- 
estly claims, ‘‘’Twill while away an hour or so with pictur- 
ings and print.’’ It is a gratifying evidence of favor that 
each issue of the monthly is speedily out of print. 

Scribner’s Magazine began with January, 1887. The 
issue for January, 1897, celebrates the opening of a new 
decade. A great programme has been announced for the 
coming year, and several of the schemes will begin in the 
January issue— notably the series on ‘‘ The Conduct of 
Great Businesses,’’ beginning with ‘‘ The Department 
Store,’’ described by Samuel Hopkins Adams, of the New 
York Sun, and illustrated from actual scenes by W. R. 
Leigh. The magazine opens its new decade with entirely 
new type of great clearness and beauty. 

THE /nternational is the only literary magazine possessed 
by Chicago. It is now in its fifth number — December — 
and from every indication it promises to escape the fate of 
the many magazines which preceded it. Taking from the 
best current fiction of all nations, and with a corps of trans- 
lators and editors covering the entire field, the /zternational 
offers each month a collection of short stories which, com- 
ing from authors and writers of a variety of nations, are as 
unique and diverse as can be desired. The appreciation of 
the magazine is observable in the character of its advertis- 
ing and its generally prosperous appearance. The Union 
Quoin Company, 358 Dearborn street, Chicago, publishers. 

NOTES ON COPYRIGHT, Domestic and International, by 
Richard T. Lancefield; with a synopsis of the Canadian, 
Imperial and United States copyright acts. Published by 
the Canadian Literary Bureau, Hamilton, Canada. This 
convenient little work will be found of great interest and 
value to all interested in copyright. The first paragraph 
reads: ‘‘(1) Copyright is a right given by law for a certain 
number of years, upon certain conditions, to the originator 
or proprietor of a literary, artistic or musical composition 
or production. (2) Copyright corresponds to the patent of 
an invention.’’ Particulars are given of Canadian, Impe- 
rial and United States copyright, and there is an appendix 
of twenty-four pages devoted to American and Canadian 
acts upon the subject. Price, 30 cents. 

THE Grolier Club, of New York, whose object is the col- 
lection of literary and artistic products of the press, was 
founded in 1894 and has at present 249 resident and 117 non- 
resident members and one honorary member. It holds on 
an average seven monthly exhibitions in a year and the list 
of books which it has published or reprinted includes many 
works of great value, most of them relating to bookmaking 




















or reprints of famous works. The club recently gave an 
exhibition of books printed by the Chiswick Press, of Lon- 
don, which dates from the early part of this century. In 
January a complete collection of the copperplate engravings 
of Albrecht Durer will be shown. They are to be chosen 





DECORATIVE DESIGN BY C. W. TRAVER. 
Half-tone and line work, etched together on copper. 


from a half dozen of the best private collections in this coun- 
try and some early impressions, not to be found here, will 
be brought from Germany. 

THE New York Typothetz has had that old, rare work 
‘*Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises,’’ reprinted in facsimile 
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from the first edition, published in the year 1683, with a 
preface and notes by Theodore L. De Vinne. The committee 
of the Typothetz, Messrs. Joseph J. Little, S. P. Avery, 
Walter Gilliss, Douglas Taylor, Theodore L. De Vinne, 
David Williams and W. W. Pasko, certify that four hundred 
and fifty copies only, all on handmade Hol- 
land paper and printed from types, were 
completed, and that the types have been dis- 
tributed. The work was produced by the 
De Vinne Press. THE INLAND PRINTER 
expects to offer some extracts from this inter- 
esting work from time to time. 


THOREAU’S ‘‘Cape Cod,’’ in two volumes, 
is exquisitely produced by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
In a note in the first volume it is stated that 
Thoreau has recorded his adventures in this 
book and shows that he enjoyed the humor 
which attended his intercourse with the inde- 
pendent, self-reliant folk of what was then 
[between 1849 and 1855] more than now a 
singularly isolated arm of the State. The 
illustration of the present edition from 
sketches in colors, by Amelia M. Watson, 
takes its hint from an actual copy of ‘‘ Cape 
Cod,’’ with marginal sketches in color, made 
by the artist as she read the successive chap- 
ters amid the scenes characterized by Tho- 
reau. The result is in every way charming 
and unique. 

A BEAUTIFUL specimen of bookmaking 
comes from the Macmillan Company in the 
‘Book of Old English Ballads,’’ illustrated 
in the decorative style by George Wharton 
Edwards and with an introduction by Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie. The cover, in dark green 
cloth, is embossed in red and gold. The 
interior decorations are printed in dark green 
and the text in old style type on handmade 
paper. The contents include ‘‘ Chevy Chase,”’’ 
‘King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,”’ 
‘“‘King Lear and His Three Daughters,”’ 
‘Fair Rosamond,” ‘‘ Phillida and Corydon,”’ 
‘“‘Fair Margaret and Sweet William,” ‘‘ An- 
nan Water,”’ ‘‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington,’ ‘‘ Barbara Allen’s Cruelty,’’ ‘‘ The 
Douglas Tragedy,’’ ‘‘Young Waters,’’ etc., 
and these old favorites get a new force and 
meaning from the style of their presentation. 





Price, $2. The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 
WE have received a copy of ‘“ Photo- 


graphie des Couleurs,’’ by Leon Vidal, pro- 
fessor of the National School of Decorative 
Arts, Paris, which gives an _ interesting 
résumé of the discovery of the art of photo- 
graphing in colors from the first attempts of 
Louis Ducos du Hauron, in 1869, who suc- 
ceeded by the aid of the spectrum in dividing 
the colors of the object photographed. The 
negatives thus made were exposed over thin 
scales of mica, coated with bichromated gum, 
when the action of the light rendered the 
exposed portions impervious to moisture, 
while the portions protected by the negative 
were still able to absorb moist colors. The plates made 
under a violet light would retain the yellows; those made 
under violet gave negatives for red; and those under the 
orange gave the blue. The mica scales were split up as 
thin as possible, coated with sensitized gum, and after 
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exposure under the appropriate negative were washed with 
the proper moist color and dried. The three mica scales 
when fastened together and looked through at a strong light 
showed a photograph in three colors and the various inter- 
mediate combinations. From this beginning, M. Strou- 
bensky, of Strasbourg, made rapid advances, and in 1881 
published an account of his work in this direction, which 
was still further advanced by M. Vidal and others. The 
instrument used in taking the negatives is termed the 
chromographe nachet, a camera in which the image strikes 
a mirror and is thence reflected to the different sensitive 
plates. This insures their being identically the same. The 
chemical composition of the sensitive film of each plate is, of 
course, adapted to the color it is to receive, as is also the 
developing process. The negatives thus prepared are ready 
for use for photo-engravings, which are now used with such 
good effect in three-color printings. Directions for the use 
of the colored screens, and chemical formula for the differ- 
ent combinations, are given so minutely that they can be 
easily understood by any photographer, the entire subject 
being exhaustively treated. 

HouGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have issued Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich’s poems, ‘‘Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book,’’ in 
medieval style, with decorations by W. S. Hadaway. The 
cover, of brown leatherette, is tied with brown ribbons. The 
rubrications and other decorations are rich and appropriate, 
and the beauty of the book is undeniable. 

“ The Friar crawled up the mouldy stair 


To his damp cell, that he might look 
Once more on his belovéd Book. 


And there it lay upon the stand, 

Open! —he had not left it so. 

He grasped it, with a cry; for, lo! 

He saw that some angelic hand, 

While he was gone, had finished it! 

There ’t was complete, as he had planned.” 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Company, Albany, 
New York, has formed a Mutual Aid Association of over 
eighty members. The dues are 25 cents a month; $6 are 
paid in case of accident or sickness; $75 in case of death. 

ALBANY (N. Y.) Typographical Union, No. 4, has adopted 
resolutions protesting against the possible establishment of 
printing plants in the State prisons to print the stationery 
used in the State departments. Messrs. Francis Freckel- 
ton, Thomas D. Fitzgerald and Thomas H. McHale were 
appointed to appear before the State prison commission and 
oppose any such action. 

A STEEL composing rule can be put to many uses. A 
dispatch from Breckenridge, Minnesota, last month, says: 
B. Spence, a Moorhead printer, was arrested here a few 
days ago for theft and word sent to Moorhead. Officers 
from there came down for him, but Spence had gone. He 
had unscrewed the lock from the jail door with his steel 
composing rule and taken leg bail. 

At a regular meeting of Philadelphia Printing Press- 
men’s Union, No. 4, in November, a resolution was adopted 
protesting against the loose construction of the tariff law 
respecting the admission of scientific books and periodicals 
devoted to original scientific research, whereby text-books 
and compilations representing many well-known and long- 
recorded facts are being admitted free to the injury of those 
engaged in book manufacture in America. In a letter from 


Mr. C. W. Miller, secretary of the organization, he states 
that word has been received from Washington that the evil 
will be stopped at once and only books relating to new dis- 
coveries will be admitted free. 

Art the meeting of the Printers’ Technical Club, No. 4, 
of Springfield, Ohio, on December 3, papers were read on 
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the ‘‘Imposition of Forms,’”’ by F. A. Gehring, loaned by 
the Technical Club, No. 1, of Rockford, Illinois; ‘‘ Our 
Motto,”” by G. C. Berlew; ‘‘Copy for Photo-Engraving,”’ 
Wert Stewart; ‘‘Snap Shots at the Business End of Print- 
ing,’”’ by A. S. Horton, loaned by Technical Club, No. 1, 
Rockford, Illinois. Among the questions asked and an- 
swered were: ‘‘Should a pressman be intrusted to work a 
half-tone cut when his knowledge of lights and shades — 
light gray, dark gray and black—is wanting?” ‘For 
what purpose are bearers placed on cylinder presses? ”’ 
‘*Name a few simple laws of contrast and harmony in job 
printing.’’ Voluntary remarks by the members concluded 
the programme. 

THE special issue of the Daily N. C. R., November 6, 
Dayton, Ohio, gives an interesting account of a visit of the 
members of the Dayton Trades and Labor Assembly with 
their wives and families to the factory of the National Cash 
Register Company, which employs fifteen hundred men and 
women under perhaps the most liberal terms of any concern 
in the country. To its young women employes the company 
gives: Ten hours’ pay for seven and a half hours’ work; 
soup and tea or coffee at noon; fifteen minutes’ recess morn- 
ing and afternoon; instructions in gymnastics; a Saturday 
half holiday; free bath and rest rooms; free aprons and 
sleeves; and the N. C. R. semi-monthly magazine. Under 
its auspices have been founded the Choral Society and 
Women’s Century and Autoharp clubs. To its male em- 
ployes the company gives: No superintendent; ten hours’ 
pay for nine and a half hours’ work; shower baths on com- 
pany’s time; proper light and ventilation; liberal wages 
and salaries, and the N. C. R. semi-monthly magazine. 
Also for the benefit of the men the South Park Club has 
been established. 

ROCKFORD PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB, of Rockford, 
Illinois, issued a unique announcement and programme of 
meeting, December 14, in the form of a raggedly cut blotting 
card with the request to members to ‘‘ Use this to blot out 
your lack of interest,’? and along one margin of which ran 
the words: “‘ Let your eye follow the cut of this programme. 
It is somewhat irregular. It has the same effect as irregu- 
lar attendance at our club meetings. It spoils the job.’’ 
Following is the programme announced : 

Each member will give a quotation from Richard Saun- 
ders (Franklin) at roll call. 


PROGRAMME. 

COTAOE sone koi Scns coer ncesiasace<c PRESIDENT BERTSCH 
Accent Marks, second paper.......+...-.+.+. GEORGE EVANS 
Ad. Writing and Setting............. Mr. C. W. CRANDALL 
What Are the Inducements to Become an Advertis- 

ing Expert or Manager.............sseeee0 E. F. WILSON 
What Makes a Good Pressman?......... GEORGE GLASGOW 
Imposition, practical illustration......... FRANK S. HORNER 


THEO. W. CLARK 

Can We Save Money When Working at $8 per Week; 

if so, Where Can We Save It? Blackboard illus- 

REREION, . s oninccavensssctseverscusevess DocTor NECESSITY 
Fraternally, 

C. E. BENNETT, Director. 

Hereafter the city papers, McClure’s Magazine and the 

Review of Reviews will be on file at the clubrooms, 


Question Box. 


CLEVELAND PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION, No. 56, gave 
its fifth annual ball December 14. One of the features of 
the entertainment was the awarding of an organ. Immedi- 
ately thereafter a redowa was announced, and dedicated to 
the lucky one. The members of the union were agreeably 
surprised when Mr. J. C. Earl, a foreman in the employ of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, presented them with two 
hundred fine cigars in boxes decorated in bright colors. 
On the lids of the boxes were photographs of the members 
of the union, and on the fly leaf was a short poem which 
would be appreciated more by a pressman than one unac- 
quainted with the business. The following were in charge 























of the ball: Managers— W. W. Wade, P. G. Reiner, James 
Doyle; floor director, W. Egan; floor managers—R. R. 
Rudd, J. Richards, Louis Willard, L. Kohn, A. Robinson, 
J. Hennessey, J. Fitzgerald. Twenty-five members of the 
union officiated as a reception committee. THE INLAND 
PRINTER acknowledges the receipt of a card of invitation 
from Mr. Louis Neiderlander, secretary-treasurer of Cleve- 
land Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 56. 





HAS THE GOVERNMENT GONE INTO THE ADVER- 
TISING BUSINESS? 

This is the question. It is a question which, in this par- 
ticular instance, concerns every newspaper and taxpayer, 
and as such we invite the attention of the press throughout 
the country to the issues involved. 

The manufacturers of the United States are being flooded 
with circulars soliciting advertisements for the ‘‘ Monthly 
Bulletin of the Bureau of American Republics,’ issued 
ostensibly under the auspices of the State Department. 
The circular is beaded ‘‘Bureau of American Republics, 
Clinton Furbish, Director; Advertising Department, New 
York.’’ Advertisers are instructed to ‘‘make all checks 
payable to Clinton Furbish, Director.’’ 

The Monthly Bulletin is analogous to other Government 
publications, such as the Consular Reports, and those issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics. These bureaus are part of the 
Government machine, and sustained at public expense. 
What a pretty mess we shall have, if, to every report issued 
by the Government on agriculture, mining, forestry, etc., an 
advertising appendage be attached, and the citizens of this 
fair land of liberty be asked to pay these governmental 
departments for advertising. 

The enterprising officials at Washington are not lacking 
in zeal, but have boldly held up the Post Office Department, 
and are making free use of the franking privileges of the 
United States mail service in their spider efforts to catch 
flies. They pay not a single cent for postage. Surely it is 
not the function of our Government to go into unequal com- 
petition with private publication enterprises. Even the 
printed envelopes and stationery of the State Department 
are being used in the conduct of this peculiar business. 

In the presence of such methods, legitimate publishing 
business requires protection. Healthy competition benefits 
business, but if this Bureau, under the so-called fostering 
auspices of the Government, shall be allowed to thus con- 
tinue, we don’t know the power of the press of this country. 
It may be a happy outlook for Mr. James Gordon Bennett to 
foreshadow the day when the great New York Herald, with 
its cable system and foreign agencies, will be supplanted 
by a daily government sheet with our foreign ministers 
and consuls as reporters. We, therefore, call upon our 
brethren everywhere to ‘‘ spare not,’’ but ventilate this state 
of things. 

Under the administration of the late Hon. Walter Q. 
Gresham, a similar effort was put forward, but when the 
matter was brought to the attention of Secretary Gresham 
he promptly forbade it. Whether Secretary Olney takes 
another view of the use to which official publications from 
his department may be put, or whether Mr. Furbish has 
taken advantage of the change in office, does not appear, but 
we certainly think the Secretary of State and the Postmas- 
ter-General should take immediate action in this matter and 
stop the pernicious procedure.— Peck’s Export Purchase 
Index. 





LEADS THEM ALL. 

I am intimately acquainted with an even half-dozen 
printer’s journals — native and foreign—and THE INLAND 
PRINTER is without doubt the printer’s journal of the world. 
Watt F. Caldwell, Piqua, Ohio. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 


TRAVERS Bros., South Gardner, Massachusetts, submit samples of 
their office stationery, composition and presswork on which are neat and good. 

A BLOTTER from the Slayton (Minn.) Gazette, the work of A. H. Day, is 
a neat piece of composition and presswork in two colors, the work on which 
is of good quality. 

A. M. FARNSWORTH, Camden, New York, has issued a handsome 
blotter, neatly set, and printed in gold and color on tinted ‘background. 
Both composition and presswork are good. 

BRADFORD, THE PRINTER, Indianapolis, Indiana, submits some sam- 
ples of his work, the composition on which is mainly good, but the presswork 
is, in some instances, capable of improvement. 

Davip H. Woop, Goshen, Indiana, has submitted a neatly printed 
card, blotter and typewritten letter, all in up-to-date type faces and excel- 
lent presswork. The blotter is very attractive. 

M. P. SmitruH, with Gerard-Woody Printing Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, sends a pamphlet cover, printed in three colors, the composition of 
which is neat; presswork, embossing, and disposition of colors good. 

THE Pointer Printing Works (W. P. McCammon, proprietor), Miami- 
ville, Ohio, has issued a blotter printed in gold and color, on which the design 
is well conceived and neatly executed, being very effective in its appearance. 

A PACKAGE of samples from the job department of the Vews-//era/d, 
Peru, Illinois, gives evidence that some artistic compositors and good press- 
men are employed in the establishment. The work is all up to first-class 
standard. 

Mr. H. L. BRIDWELL, Cincinnati, Ohio, sends a pretty yearly calendar 
designed by himself for the Strowbridge Lithographing Company. It is a 
most effective piece of work, with the strength of design peculiar to Mr. 
Bridwell. 

A PACKAGE of samples of printing from Marcus D. Hoerner, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, are well executed, composition being tasty and well 
balanced ; the designs, while plain, are effective, and neatly finished. Press- 
work is good. . 

D. L. Cross, Bentonville, Arkansas, sends a letter-head for criticism. 
There is little fault to be found with it, as it is neatly set, but it would have 
more character if the line ‘“* Ancient Order United Workmen” was set ina 
bolder type — not /arger, but a trifle heavier. 

THE Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, of Roanoke, Virginia, 
sends two excellent specimens of engraving and printing. A card for the 
Turney & Jones Coal Company, of Columbus, Ohio, a strikingly good piece 
of work, and a Thanksgiving menu excellently produced. 

THE November number of the Missour? Editor is a handsomely printed 
sixteen-page pamphlet fullof sparkling intelligence and well set advertise- 
The cover is a seasonable design in turkey red and black, very 
Composition and presswork are 


ments. 
striking — especially the boy with the ax. 
both Al. 

E. B. LARMON, editor and proprietor of the //era/d, Pomeroy, Iowa, 
sends his business card with a request for criticism. It is undeniably a 
good piece of work— neatly set and cleanly printed; but for a card of its 
character a good suggestion will be found on page 74 of the October number 
of this magazine. 

CUNNINGHAM & COMPANY, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, submit sam- 
ples of cards and circulars printed in various shades of bronze and embossed. 
All are good, and the circular “‘ Have You Heard It,” telling of the removal 
of their office to 324 Market street, is a handsome production and a most 
attractive piece of work. 

A DAINTILY printed little booklet of twelve pages and cover comes to us 
from the office of the Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily News. It contains a convine- 
ing argument for more patronage, a description of the facilities of the office 
for turning out work well and quickly, and a page or two of testimonials. 
Advertising of this kind is good advertising. 

THE value of beauty of design and richness of coloring in advertising is 
shown in the December calendar of the Strowbridge Lithographing Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, by Mr. Bridwell. Not larger than an ordinary business 
envelope, the attractiveness and convenience of the card makes it much more 
effective than the average calendar many times its size. 

RICHARD M. Bouton, with the Evening Sentinel, South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, has sent a package of work comprising cards, programmes, circu- 
lars, etc., all of which are excellent examples of high-grade typography and 
presswork. The programme of the entertainment given by the Eta Chapter 
of Zeta Psi is a fine sample of up-to-date artistic printing. 

From the United States Playing Card Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
we have received samples of their latest productions in the card line. The 


departures from the conventional designs of the court cards are novel and 
artistic, and the workmanship and finish are of that superb quality which 
has made the products of this company so popular with all users of cards. In 
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addition to the ordinary playing cards, they have many new games which 
will be enjoyed by the younger folks, among which may be mentioned 
““White Squadron,” “Flags” and “In Castle Land,” all printed in the 
same beautiful style. 

From James Newman, with Bouligny & Schmidt, Mexico, comes a pro- 
gramme of the Pan-American Congress, held in Mexico, November 16 to 19, 
1896. ‘The work is handsomely printed on heavy stock, neatly tied with silk 
cord, and very attractive in appearance. Mr. Newman is to be congratulated 
on his ability to get up such an excellent specimen of printing. 

REMINGTON BROTHERS, of Decatur, Illinois, send us a sample blotter 
printed in three colors, and a neat booklet entitled ‘‘ What Pays,” the latter 
in two colors. The blotter is entitled ‘‘ McKinley and Gold,” and was issued 
immediately after the presidential election. ‘They inform us it brought 
them handsome returns. Both booklet and blotter are very prettily printed. 

SoME samples of half-tone printing by D. P. Walch, North Adams, 
Massachusetts, are very good, being clear in detail, and high lights and 
shadows artistically treated. The ‘“ Baseball Team, 1895,” is the best. We 
would advise Mr. Walch, in the event of his sending more, to send them /flaé. 
Folding samples like these to fit a small envelope detracts from their beauty. 

A PACKAGE of exceedingly artistic typographical work comes from the 
office of the Echo Publishing Company, North Fitzroy, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. Cards, programmes, invitations, circulars, etc., are all set in a very 
neat manner, the presswork — plain and in colors and gold — being of a high 
order. Our Antipodean brethren are evidently keeping pace with the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age in matters typographical, both in material and 
methods of using it. 

ALLEN & LAMBORN, of Tacoma, Washington, get out some very fair 
advertising blotters, though the blotters would be improved if some good 
friend of the firm would induce them to put the name of their town along- 
side the street address. It would not add perceptibly to the cost and some 
day would probably come in handy. Their blotter for December is adorned 
with a calendar for the month and two stanzas of poetry — also about Decem- 
ber, but not nearly so interesting. One thing they say about advertising is 
worth repeating: ‘*‘ More damage is probably done to business during ‘ hard 
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greater truthfulness than pen could convey. The illustrations are superb, 
and the descriptive matter full, complete and interesting. It is a quarto of 
sixty-four pages, printed on heavy enameled paper, rough edges, with em- 
bossed cover, on which ears of wheat are printed in their natural golden color. 
The work is the joint production of Arus S. Williams, photographer; 
Bramblett & Beyzeh, engravers, and A. C. Bausman, printer, all of whom 
are entitled to much praise for producing such a complete and artistic exposi- 
tion of the northwestern metropolis. 

THE Seybold Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio, manufacturers of paper- 
cutting machines, embossers, folders, and bookbinders’ machinery generally, 
have issued an unusually attractive calendar for 1897. It is printed upon 
heavy cream stock in a shade of brown ink which harmonizes well with the 
paper, each month occupying a leaf by itself. The calendars, and descriptive 
matter and cuts in connection therewith, are surrounded by borders of hand- 
some design, no two pages being the same. Some of the designs are pecul- 
iarly attractive and intricate, and entirely different from the ordinary 
designs used for decorative purposes. The calendar sheets are attached by 
eyelets toa heavy board back and have hanger at the top. The work as a 
whole is excellent. If any fault could be found, it would be in regard to the 
type matter that has been placed in the mortises, styles on some of the pages 
not being exactly in harmony with the decorative features. 


Printers and others who desire specimens of their own business 
advertising reviewed and criticised are requested to send this class of 
specimens to the New York office of The Inland Printer, American 
Tract Society building, 150 Nassau street. All other specimens should 
be sent to the Chicago office as heretofore. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 

CHICAGO has a new tonsorial paper, called the Barbers’ 
Mirror. 

THE courts have been called on to settle a partnership 

dispute in the firm of Atwell & Goodall. 


In the meantime 





‘ 


ANOTHER 


times’ by ceasing to advertise than by the ‘hard times’ themselves. Judi- 
cious advertising is an important adjunct to any business.’’ The blotter is 
very well printed, as is also the booklet entitled ‘‘ Nuts to Crack,’”? which 
they send with it. 

WE once knew where the Thurston Print was located, but the name of 
the town has escaped us for the moment and we haven’t time now to look it 
up. We have two samples of their December blotter before us. The name 
of the town from which they came does not appear. The blotter bears a 
catch line in red ink to the effect that ‘* Time is too valuable,” and this is 
probably why the address is abridged. The blotter is pleasing in appear- 
ance, and in addition to a calendar for the month bears a short table of 
postal rates. 

GEORGE A. RIGGES, foreman of the Dai/y Citizen, of Centerville, Iowa, 
submits several newspaper advertisements of his own composition taken 
from the Citizen, and asks for an opinion on their merits. They are attract- 
ively designed and well displayed, and neatly set. It would be difficult to 
improve the specimens to any marked degree. One of the specimens, a 
double column ad. surrounded with a diamond border and containing good 
display, Mr. Rigges claims was composed in one hour. The Citizen is to be 
congratulated on having such a workman. 

SEVERAL samples of printing from lace tint-blocks have been received 
from Orrin T. Hoover, Chelsea, Michigan, which are produced by a method 
which appears to be original with him but which he does not elucidate. He 
states, however, that the tint-block can be made in less than two minutes 
and at a cost of from 2 to10 cents. The tints submitted are clean and sharp 
in character. It would appear that with a variety of lace patterns an end- 
less number of tint designs could be worked out at a small cost to the 
printer. We would like to hear something from Mr. Hoover about his 
method of work in this line. 

*“*MINNEAPOLIS THROUGH A CAMERA”? is a fine art souvenir, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Minneapolis Board of Trade, descriptive 
of the beauties of the “Flour City,” and illustrated with a wealth of half- 
tones showing its manufacturing, residence and recreative resources with far 





“EVOLUTION OF A SMILE.” 


the sheriff has taken possession of its plant in behalf of 
the employes and other creditors. It is expected business 
will be resumed at an early date. 

A VOTE taken by Typographical Union, No. 16, in favor 
of a universal nine-hour day was carried; also the vote to 
assess 50 cents per member in aid of the Printers’ Home. 

THE Crescent Type Foundry has been closed by the 
sheriff on a judgment note in favor of N. A. Burritt for 
$10,000. It is expected satisfactory arrangements will be 
made to continue the business. 

On Saturday, December 19, fire damaged the building, 
stocks and plants, to the extent of $3,000, of the Corbitt & 
Burnham Company, William Hall Printing Company and 
J. C. Winship & Co., 21-25 Plymouth place. 

AMONG the names mentioned for Public Printer the 
following well-known Chicagoans are listed: Ex-Public 
Printer Frank M. Palmer, Capt. William M. Meredith, 
Freling C. Foster, Joseph Deutsch and Michael H. Madden. 

E. L. MERRILL has opened an office at 46 Jackson street, 
and will there look after the interests of J. P. Jordan Paper 
Company, of Boston. Mr. Merrill comes from Minneapolis, 
where he represented the same firm. Mr. H. Estes Wright 
will continue to make trips to Chicago as heretofore. 

V. H. TROENDLE, formerly with George H. Taylor & Co., 
has become connected with the Empire Paper Company, 177 
Monroe street, assuming the position of secretary. The 
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firm proposes to add to its line of papers in several ways, 
and push the business more extensively. Mr. Joseph Joyce 
retains the position of president and treasurer. 


ComposITors in the employ of Donohue & Henneberry 
went out on strike December 1, claiming the firm was not 
living up to an agreement entered into with the union some 
time ago. The pressmen, feeders and bookbinders of the 
same firm a few days later declared a sympathetic strike. 


THE Newspaper Maker notes appreciatively the ‘‘ City 
News” department of the Chicago 7imes-Herald, which 
shows the possibility of condensing and still presenting 
news in good shape. The stories are told briefly and the 
heads run in in full-faced type. Not only does the matter 
look well, but the nature of the item can be seen at a glance. 


A RECENT issue of the Apparel Gazette contains an inter- 
esting biographical sketch of Mr. Samuel Davis, manager 
of the retail advertising for the customers of Kuh, Nathan 
& Fischer Company. Mr. Davis has issued a ‘ Book of 
Proofs ’”’ of ready-made advertisements for the customers of 
his company for free distribution in plate form. The plan 
is unique, but its benefits are readily discernible. 


J. H. DouGtas, for two years in charge of the St. Louis 
office of the Whitlock Machine Company, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago, and will hereafter attend to the western 
business of the company from this point, where he will 
undoubtedly be in position to look after the increasing trade 
to better advantage than at the old location. His office is 
at Room 1209 Monadnock building, corner Dearborn and 
Jackson streets. 


THE Christmas number of Advertising Experience ap- 
peared with a very handsome cover in dark green, gray and 
gold. The design, illustrative of the text ‘‘ Tall Oaks from 
Little Acorns Grow,”’ is very creditable to the artist, Mr. 
- Swick, with the Binner Engraving Company. Mr. McColl, 
the editor and publisher of Advertising Experience, prom- 
ises a cover design for January by Mr. C. W. Traver, now 
of Munich, Germany, whose work has been shown in THE 
INLAND PRINTER on a number of occasions. 


Srx companies of newsboys were addressed on the even- 
ing of December 14 in Newsboys’ hall, in the Record build- 
ing, by Col. Alexander Hogeland, ‘‘ the newsboys’ friend.’’ 
The speaker was introduced by the 19-year-old Nestor of 
the corps, George Buetow. Colonel Hogeland said: ‘‘I 
have visited over six hundred cities in the United States, 
and this is the largest number of newsboys I have ever 
addressed in a body.’’ He commended the military drill 
of the Chicago newsboys, which he thought increased self- 
respect and manly bearing. 


UNDER the able management of A. A. McCormick, busi- 
ness manager, the Chicago Evening Post shows an advertis- 
ing patronage that must bring substantial returns. The 
second annual book number of the Post, November 28, and 
the illustrated reviews of books and publishers’ announce- 
ments on Wednesdays, December 2, 9, 16 and 23, as well as 
Saturdays, is perhaps unequaled in quantity and style of 
presentation in the history of newspaper making. Mr. 
McCormick’s long and extensive acquaintance with book 
publishing interests is strongly reflected in this department 
of the paper. 

THE regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Trade Press 
Association, on December 14, brought out an interesting 
programme of a practical character, the topics consisting of 
‘‘Use of the Telegraph by Trade Journals,’’ by E. J. Baker, 
of the Farm Implement News; ‘‘Forty Years of Trade 
Journalism,’’ by Frank W. Norcross, of the New York Shoe 
and Leather Reporter ; ‘‘The Typographical Appearance of 
Trade Journals,’’ by C. F. Whitmarsh, secretary and adver- 
tising manager of THE INLAND PRINTER ; ‘‘ Should Write-Up 
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Matter of New Devices, etc., be Scattered or Grouped 
Together ?’’ by T. D. Francis, Furniture Journal, with a 
general discussion on the subject of railroad advertising in 
trade journals. 


THE Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Company, 
engravers, electrotypers and art designers, 341-351 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, has issued a poster, the central figure of 
which is a nude woman with a background of trees and foli- 
age and three doves in the foreground. The design and 
coloring is rich and harmonious, and the poster should be 
in great request. ‘The street address of the company is not 
given in the poster, and while the idea of mailing the sheet 
flat would seem desirable, yet Uncle Sam’s emissaries man- 
age to ruin pictures or designs sent this way, unless well 
protected by stiff boards. 


L. D. RAYNOLDS, publisher of the Chicago /apress, has 
prepared a petition calling on the legislatures of the vari- 
ous States to enact a law to secure depositors in banks 
against loss. The petition recites that, by reason of the 
numerous bank failures, financial panics ensue, confidence 
is destroyed and money is withdrawn from circulation and 
hoarded. This causes crime, impoverishment and great 
distress. The remedy proposed is a law requiring bankers 
“‘to give bond that people shall not lose the money which 
they deposit in banks.’’ These petitions are to be left in 
public places for signatures, and clubs to aid the project 
are to be formed. 


NuMBER 2 of volume twelve of Zhe Type Founder, the 
medium of expression of Messrs. Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, opens with a leading article on the subject of 
‘“‘Printing Press Rollers,’’ by Mr. Herbert M. Bingham, 
which it would be to the advantage of many printers to read. 
The firm promises soon to submit a full description of the 
Cox Automatic Typesetting machine with illustrations, and 
guarantees the value of the device when it is placed on the 
market. ‘The latest designs of the foundry are very attract- 
ively presented in this issue. It is a matter of regret that 
some form of temporary binder is not offered by the pro- 
ducers of these specimen books so that their customers may 
preserve the several issues intact. 





KEEP A SCRAPBOOK, 

The Keystone gives some practical directions. Every 
merchant should keep a scrapbook. This suggestion has 
been made before, but it is fully worth emphasizing. Every 
bright advertisement that you notice in your local paper or 
those of other towns; every model advertisement that you 
observe in your trade paper, and every practical trade- 
bringing plan or hint, should be cut out and pasted in the 
book, with full data as to the name and date of the paper. 
You will find such a book as this an inexhaustible treasury 
of riches, especially on those days when your ideas run 
scarce, and you are too busy to take time to evolve a good 
advertisement. 


GALVANIC ETCHING. 


A process for etching letters, names or designs on me- 
tallic goods, such as knives, for instance, is described in the 
Zeit. f. Electrochem. The objects are covered with the fol- 
lowing mixture: One liter of naphtha, % kg. of carbon 
bisulphide, 2 kg. of pulverized resin, and 1.5 kg. of chloride 
of copper. After covering with a thin layer of this, the 
stencil or type is washed with a weak solution of potash 
and pressed on the surface, which is then washed, after 
which it is wet with a weak solution of sal ammoniac 
through which a current is passed, which then etches the 
metal where the insulating coat has been removed.—£/ec- 
trical World. 
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HANSEN OLD STYLE SERIES. 


Manufactured by H. C. HANSEN, Type Founder, 24 and 26 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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INVITATION SCRIPT 


LIST PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 
24-POINT, 20a 8A, $7.50 
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TAYLOR GOTHIC SERIES 





Other sizes now in preparation 
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A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE HISTORY 
™ Bible 


and its... 


’ 

History 
are divided into seven- 
teen sections, and each 
is prepared by a man of 
the greatest ability, .be- 
lieved to be best fitted 
of all men for that pe- 





COMPLETE and 
d consecutive narra- 
tive of- Bible History, 
completed and sus- 
tained by the research- 
es of modern science. 
* It is peculiarly fitting 
thata work of so much 
importance, so noble 
in its purpose, so 
comprehensive in its 
scope, so accurate and 
so thorough in its con- 
clusions, should be in 
troduced to the World 
by so discriminating a 
critic and a scholar of 
such profound knowl- 
ige, keen intellect and 
ripe judgment as 


ical and yet interesting 
study of the world’s 
greatest book. 


THE. RT. HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
The i di by th stateeman does se in the least dwarf, the magnificent contributions by the seventeen fam: 
scholars who have Aisg Pac asection that covers ri s specially fitted to write. Some of these contributors are 
Chicago etholars—and al! are men of world-wide eceesen  Soltemian list of the Aistinguished contributors: 


Rev. org Everett 
Hale, D. 


ene the Closs of the Old Erez 
to the Beginning of the New. 

Rev. W. T. Moore, LL. D. 
From the Caplivity in Babylon 
to the Retura of the Exil 





“The Lierature ofthe New Ter 
en tiateetins Gregory 
Ph. D., D. Th., LL. D. 


The Manuscripts of the New 
‘Testament. 


Literature of the Old Testament. 


Rev. Samwel Ives Curtiss, D.D. 
Maguscrifts of tbe Old Testa- 
ment. 


Rev. Elmer H. Capen, B. D. 
From the Call of Abraham to 
the Bondage of Israel. 

Rev. George F. 

Pentecost, D. D. 

From the yoremeot Tent to 
the Priestly Taber 

Rev. Frederic W. in 

D.D., F.R.S. 

From theCreation to the Dawa, 
of Human History. 

Rev. RS ee D.D. 

Frém ion of Canaan to 
the Last of the ro Jaiges 

Rev. Martyn 

Summerbell, D. D. 

vom the Rise of the Monarchy 
“to its Declin 


+. #HANK W. GUsSAULUS, DD 


Fi 
tho Crociéricn on Cal ary. 
Rev. Frank M. 
Bristol, D. D. 
From the Division of = Empire 
to.the Last of the K 
‘ev. Samuel Hart; D. D. 
From the Descent from the Cross 
4 to the Ascent to the Throne. 
Rev. J. Monro Gibson, D. D. 
Outpouring of the 
Spirit to the Death of St. Paul, 
Rev. George C. Lorimer, LL. D. 
From the Fall of Jerusalem to 
the Triumph of Christianity, 








REV. PREDERIC W. FARRAR D.D. F.RS “nav PRANK BRISTOL DD. 
© Peorve's Brae History has been calted ‘ ‘A Revelation Reveaicd;” @ book that must inevitably become a part of every library. It 
on interest alike the teacher and the student. ‘There is a fearless- Srebies about it,” says one critic, “that commends it to every sin- 
cere searcher for truth.” Some idea of the scope of the work may b= Gathered from the following 
From the Division of the Empire to the Last of the 
From the to the Return of the Exiles. « | 
“we 7, ee teas: scene ~~ pahendbrehcmtnabentiasa seagate ad 
‘rom the iarchal Tent to the Priestly D we 
Fos x evan of Cua ein ae he ae From the Birth ia Bethlehem to the Crucifixion on 
‘rom the Rise of the Monarchy to Its Decline. Calvary. | 
The Work is Magnificently Allustrated, It has been many years in preparation. It is founded on the Very Latest Authentic Infor- 
ati It is Beautiful i e and Substantial in form. Lite: — of the Old Testament. _ Manuscript of the Old Testament. 
Literature of the New —— Manuscript of the New Testamen: ¢ reader ts wd as by the hand from Creation's Dawn to Chris: 
tsanity’s Triumph, ne volume, no one library, hasever contained such Somene informatio: 
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. veg 
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‘The Churchmas, New York, stys: 

“The publishers assure us ‘No Bible history on suc’ tensive scale 
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can believe it Certainly 
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EDITION. 
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This book is for sale through agents and by subscription. - Ad illustrated sities of i pages will b> seat free by idea 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 2? #4 2/4 MONROE STREET, 
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THE CHICAGO “EVENING POST.” 


We refer under ‘‘ Chicago Notes”’ to the general excel- 
lence of the second annual book number of the Chicago 
Evening Post, and suggest to our readers that they send 
and secure a copy of it. Opposite we have reproduced a 
page from the /os¢, in reduced form, showing an advertise- 
ment that is a model of typographical excellence, and a fair 
example of the average high standard which this paper 
maintains. The style of this advertisement is very much 
above that which generally comes from a newspaper, and 
has the appearance of having been set in a first-class job 
office. In this (and the same may be said of all the adver- 
tisements which appeared in the book number of the Zven- 
ing Post), strength and beauty are secured not by the use of 
many styles of type but by confining the fonts used to one 
style and depending for the effect upon the various sizes of 
that style. The Lvening Post has already established a 
reputation for clean, able and reliable journalism, and it is 
now making a reputation for itself for typographical excel- 
lence as well. Few dailies approach it in beauty of illus- 
tration or of typographical appearance. Mr. H. H. Kohl- 
saat showed great foresight when he decided not to reduce 
its price from 2 cents to 1 cent. The Avening Post now 
stands as the exponent of thoroughly strong, capable, digni- 
fied, independent journalism, and its success proves that a 
newspaper is not compelled to pander to the sensational or 
to appeal to the lowest instincts in human nature to achieve 
success. The columns of the “vening Post prove this and 
the stanch support of its readers and advertisers confirms it. 





NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 


BY F. PENN. 


AN attractive calendar for 1897 is the Penfield Poster 
Calendar, published by R. H. Russell & Son, of New York. 
It is from the press of Redfield Brothers, and speaks well 
for printer, publisher and artist. 

A LETTER-HEAD, in colors, of the Ontario (Cal.) Observer 
has been sent to me for review. Iam informed that it was 
produced with limited facilities for this class of work, and in 
view of this fact it has been creditably done. 

THE Nottingham 

Press, Buffalo, New 

York, sends specimens 

of blotters. One sen- 

tence thereon, ad- 

tL WEP - BeBe, +Aressed to prospective 
a Wii customers, is worth re- 
i I! MT peating: ‘‘Our prices 
Wu HHI are moderate; cheap 
i gegen || printing will pay 
neither you nor us.” 

FROM Mr. Edwin L. 
Shuey, of the United 
Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio, I 
have received a neat 
brochure entitled ‘“‘A 
Christmas Invitation,”’ 
descriptive of the 
books for sale by the 
House and its facilities 
for doing fine print- 
ing, with the request 
to visit the salesrooms 
and examine the stock. 
The work is very well 
done. 

Jay S. WILLIAM- 
SON, business manager 


| 


i) 
it] 


|| PROSECUTED:,||. 
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Young Cockatoo: ‘* What’s Bill been doing, 
father ?”’— Bulletin, Sydney, Australia, 
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of the Home Industry Advocate, Everett, Washington, sends 
a number of specimens of advertising matter neatly printed 
in red and blue. Mr. Williamson has a taste for rhyme, 
and there is very little prose in the samples, and the value 
of the circulars and other matter is spoiled in consequence, 
in my judgment. 


I HAVE received samples, to the number of twenty or more, 
of advertising slips, 5 by 3% inches in size, printed and sent 
out by the Stone Printing and Manufacturing Company, 
Roanoke, Virginia. The paper used is of different tints, 
the ink of various hues, and they are brightly written and 
well displayed. Advertising of this sort cannot help but 
pay well. 


GEORGE H. BENEpDIcT & Co., engravers, etc., 175 Clark 
street, Chicago, have issued a neat circular ‘‘ About Prices,”’ 
with a card of specimens and a comprehensive table of 
prices for engravings by the half-tone and photo-zinc etching 
processes. The convenience of the circular and the preci- 
sion of its information makes it acceptable to all who use 
engravings. 

AN illustrated price list of bookbinding has been received 
from the Pantagraph Printing and Stationery Company, of 
Bloomington, Illinois. It seems to be not only very service- 
abie on account of the convenient arrangement of prices, but 
has been prettily done, the plates being especially attractive. 
The only criticism I make is that the cover is of too light a 
tint for the inside pages. 


A. L. STONEYCYPHER, 1009-11 Howard street, Omaha, 
Nebraska, sends a circular advertising his work of design- 
ing, embossing and printing, and also dealing with the 
Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition at Omaha 
in 1898, and also with the presidential election and Thanks- 
giving Day. The work is well done, but if advertising a 
business why not do so. 

Mr. E. St. ELMo LEwIs, general manager of the Adver- 
tisers’ Agency — Business Builders, room 205, Penn Mutual 
Life building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sends me two 
prettily printed booklets on the subject of advertising. 
They are specimens of the most desirable kind of printing 
—clean cut, attractive and direct. There is a little essay 
on ‘‘ Booklets’? which contains so many practical sugges- 
tions that I hope to get permission to give its substance in 
these columns ere long. It is a gratification to me to note 
the style and thoroughness of Mr. Lewis’ work. 


I AM sometimes inclined to use superlatives in noting in 
this column the beautiful specimens of the engraver’s art, 
but the inclination was never stronger than when examin. 
ing ‘‘ Illustrating-Up-to-Date,’’ issued by the Electro-Tint 
Engraving Company, 1306-10 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 
As an advertising brochure it is excellent. The brilliancy 
of the half-tone engravings is remarkable. The line-draw- 
ings are beautifully soft, and good taste characterizes the 
entire work. Mr. William J. Dornan, the printer, has my 
congratulations. The stock furnished by Dill & Collins, 
Delaware Paper Mills, adds materially to the perfection of 
the printing. 





To PREVENT Rust.—A practical machinist says he has 
found the following mixture very effectual in preventing 
machinery from gathering rust: Melt together one pound of 
lard and one ounce of gum camphor. Skim the mixture 
carefully, and stir in it a sufficient quantity of fine black 
lead to give it a color like iron. After cleaning the machin- 
ery thoroughly smear it with this mixture, and allow it to 
remain thus for twenty-four hours. Then go over it with a 
soft cloth, rubbing it clean. Treated thus, machinery often 
retains its brightness for several months. Bicycle riders 
would find this preparation of value.—Public Ledger, Phila- 
delphia. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE Daily Eye is anew four-page weekly, published by 
Lynn & Sharp at Long Beach, California. 

THE Upper Des Moines Editorial Association will meet 
at Algona, Iowa, on January 14 and 15. 

THE College City Chronicle, Lamoni, Iowa, gave its read- 
ers a four-page illustrated Christmas and New Year sup- 
plement with the issue of December 17. 

THE Fishkill Daily Herald, Matteawan, New York, 
emulating its contemporaries in nearby towns, has enlarged 
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clearly printed, carefully made up, and contained some very 
tasty display in its advertising pages. 





J. M. PAGE, secretary Illinois Press Association, has 
issued notice to members that the next meeting would prob- 
ably be held in July, 1897, the exact date to be fixed later. 
Expressions from editors regarding this, and also respect- 
ing the programme, are asked for. His address is Jersey- 
ville. 








THE corpulent gentleman of the Boston Globe who adver- 
tises on his waistband that he has the largest circulation in 
New England, seems to be 
able to prove his assertions. 





















The averages of the Daily 
Globe for November, 
204,376, and of the Sunday 
Globe, 236,870, are testi- 
mony to the popularity of 
this great paper and its ad- 
vantages as an advertising 
medium. 
















AT a recent meeting of 
the Republican Publishing 
Company, publisher of the 
Republican, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, made necessary by 
the death of Col. Charles 
Baldwin, president of the 
company, A. C. Dickinson 
was elected president and 
general manager; no other 
changes in officials. The 
stock held by Colonel Bald- 
win remains in the family, 
no stock being held by out- 
H side parties. 

| THE Journal Publishing 
Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Akron, Ohio, the 
company acquiring the 
Evening Journal and the 
| Sunday Journal, with a very 
complete newspaper plant. 
The incorporators are C. H. 
Wright, William T. Clark, 
D. A. McKenzie, George W. 
Sieber and Charles A. Mar- 
vin. The officers are: C. H, 
Wright, president, treas- 
urer and editor; D. A. 
McKenzie, vice-president 
and secretary ; W. T. Clark, 
business manager. 




































Mrs. EzrRA WHITE, wife 
of ex-Mayor White, who 
has been connected with 
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Photo by L. G. Biglow. ADORATION. 
from six to eight columns to the page, which seems quite 
venturesome, but as it is bright and newsy may prove 
successful. 

THE Australian Star, of Melbourne, Australia, in a 
recent issue contained an interesting account of the lecture 
by Mr. Henry Franks, before the Engineering Association 
on the Mergenthaler linotype machine. The lecture was 
illustrated by means of lantern slides. 

THE Gibson Courier, Gibson City, Illinois, issued a 
special Christmas edition of sixteen pages on December 11, 
the paper used being of a pink tint. The number was 


the News-Press, Pough- 
keepsie, New York, for over 
four years, where she has 
proven herself to be an energetic, brilliant and entertaining 
writer for the press, has surrendered her position, and 
after January 1 will reside at Albany, New York, with her 
niece, Mrs. Timothy L. Woodruff, wife of the newly elected 
Lieutenant-Governor, and will assist in entertaining the 
guests of her niece during the session of the State legis- 
lature. 





Courtesy ‘* Photo-Beacon.”’ 










In the report of Mr. G. H. Henderson’s feat in taking 
down Mr. W. J. Bryan’s speech at Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, verbatim on a Remington typewriter, it was stated in 
these columns last month that Mr. Henderson’s home was in 









Columbus, Ohio, instead of Columbus, Georgia. We make 
this correction at Mr. Henderson’s request. In this con- 
nection Mr. J. H. Long, of the Huntington Daily Advertiser, 
writes that the report for his paper was taken by Mr. F. M. 
Hartman and Mr. R. M. Baker in shorthand notes, and that 
the report contained every word uttered by Mr. Bryan. The 
Advertiser, according to Mr. Long, was on the street within 
an hour after Mr. Bryan had finished. The 7zmes did not 
appear until about 8:30 p.m. Copies of both papers are 
submitted for examination, showing the marked superiority 
of the Advertiser. Notwithstanding, Mr. Henderson’s feat 
of reporting is a remarkable one. 

THE Morning Telegraph, New London, Connecticut, has 
made a practice for a number of years of issuing a hand- 
some souvenir at New Year’s time. ‘These are looked for 
with great interest by readers of that paper, and serve to 
advertise the sheet as no other method could. For 1897 Mr. 
Walter Fitzmaurice, the manager, has arranged a New 
Year’s greeting that surpasses any ever issued. It consists 
of twenty-four leaves, 6 by 9 inches in size, with front and 
back cover, all tied with fancy baby ribbon, each leaf con- 
taining attractive baby pictures or children in some childish 
pranks, the whole assortment comprising over eighty kinds. 
The front cover is of tasty design in four colors and em- 
bossed, the wording under the picture of the little miss in 
the center being, ‘‘Good morning ; have you read the Morning 
Telegraph ?’’? A copy of the souvenir has been received by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and we take occasion to congratulate 
the Zelegraph on its enterprise and taste in putting out so 
creditable an advertisement. 





TRADE NOTES. 


W. B. Powe tt has purchased the Lacon (Ill.) Home 
Journal. 

CHARLES B. PHELPS is now connected with the J. Harper 
Bonnell Company, of New York. 

A. R. RAMSEY has moved his printers’ roller factory 
from Filbert street to 201 Duponceau street, Philadelphia. 

Fire at 60 High street, Cleveland, Ohio, destroyed the 
building of Whitworth Brothers, printers, on December 17. 
_Loss, $12,000 on building ; $8,000 on stock and machinery. 

A SPECIAL point-feed, double-sixteen folder for small 
Bible work is on exhibition at the New York office of the 
Dexter Folder Company, 97 Reade street. It takes sheets 
ranging from 9 by 15 to 16 by 20 inches. 

Newspaper Ink, a publication pertaining to newspaper 
making and advertising, formerly published at Kansas City, 
has been removed to St. Louis and will be issued weekly, 
beginning January 1. The Frank Leake Company continues 
as publisher. 

BERNITZ & SCHULTE is the name of a new supply house 
for printers, lithographers and bookbinders in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. Among other firms for which they have the 
exclusive agency in the Russian empire are Berger & Wirth, 
inkmakers, of Leipsic, Germany, and Frankenthal, Albert 
Company, machine manufacturers, of St. Petersburg. 

THE Patteson Periodical Press, publisher of Newspaper- 
dom, is now situated in larger and more improved quarters 
in the Lupton building, 25 City Hall place, New York. 
The specialty of this concern is advertisement composition 
and printing of the higher class only. Its list of patrons 
comprises the best-known advertisers in the United States. 

GOLDING & Co. have issued a new and very complete 
catalogue of their manufactures and the materials in which 
they deal, the whole forming a complete magazine extremely 
useful to the purchasing printer. The figures 1869-1897 
remind us that they have been in business some years, and 
the catalogue under consideration shows the great scope 
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of their trade interests. In addition to the noted Golding 
jobber, an infinite variety of the latest stock cuts, type faces 
and ornaments are shown with prices. The catalogue will 
be sent to any address on request with postage. 

THE consolidation of Pointers, published by the Great 
Western Type Foundry, of Kansas City, with Newspaper 
West, published by Ewing Herbert, Hiawatha, Kansas, was 
accomplished on January 1, and the two papers will here- 
after be issued from Kansas City under the name of Pointers 
and Newspaper West. Mr.S. A. Pierce is the editor and 
publisher. 

‘““THE RIGHT HAND OF THE PRESS”’ is the title of an 
interesting brochure on the subject of printers’ rollers just 
issued by Mr. C. W. Crutsinger, manufacturer of printers’ 
rollers, 18 North Second street, St. Louis, Missouri. A 
large number of well-known concerns give testimonials to 
the merits of the wares made by Mr. Crutsinger. ‘The 
booklet is very neatly printed. 

J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, Chicago, has issued an 
exceedingly tasty price list of correspondence stationery, 
printed on deckle-edge paper, with projecting covers, and 
tied with silk floss. The fancy stationery department of this 
firm, under the charge of Mr. S. H. Kimball, seems to be 
coming rapidly to the front, all the advertising issued by 
that department bearing the impress of his taste and good 
judgment. 

THE Rock City Falls Paper Company, of Rock City 
Falls, Saratoga County, New York, made an assignment, 
December 1, to Walter P. Butler, of Saratoga Springs. 
The daily output was between twelve and thirteen tons, and 
fifty persons were employed. It is said creditors will be 
paid in full. Assignee Butler decided to continue the plant 
in operation under Manager C. E. Howland until the raw 
material was all worked up. 

THE Albany (N. Y.) Art Union has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 and three trustees: Edwin S. 
Sterry, Francis W. Stedman and Ralph W. Thacher. The 
Union is for the dissemination of art among professionals 
and amateurs. It will pay particular attention to photogra- 
phy and its development. The Union will conduct a photo- 
graphic gallery and exhibition rooms, which will also be 
used for social and business purposes. 

JOSEPH WETTER & Co. never used the same advertisement 
twice. The plate this month shows that the manager of 
their advertising department, Mr. William Wenz, is intro- 
ducing more art into his advertisements as time goes by. It 
is one of the best the firm has ever shown. Some will no 
doubt agree with the gentleman who made the remark when 
he saw this ad., that the machine being reached for was 
‘wetter than it used to be,’’ but we will let this pass. The 
‘Wetter ’’ is all right, anyhow, in or out of the wet. 


Mr. D. B. UPDIKE, the Merrymount Press, Boston, an- 
nounces that the English publishers of 7he Quest have 
decided to discontinue its issue, and that consequently the 
final number of Volume II, bearing the date of September, 
1896 (but actually issued in October), concludes the English 
edition, and also the American edition, of which Mr. Updike 
is the publisher. For the annoying delay in the issue of 
recent numbers he has not been responsible. The excellent 
reception of the magazine in the United States has proved 
that the work of the ‘‘ Birmingham School’’ of design is 
considered as among the freshest and sanest of the day; 
and Mr. Updyke will keep in touch with some of the de- 
signers represented in 7he Quest by employing them for 
decorative work in connection with the Merrymount Press. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the entire business of 
Howard Lockwood & Co., 143 Bleecker street, New York, 
has been purchased by Howard Lockwood & Co., incor- 
porated, who will continue it as heretofore in all its 
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branches, including the publication of the Paper Trade 
Journal, American Stationer, American Bookmaker, Amer- 
ican Mail and Export Journal, ‘‘ Lockwood’s Directory of 
the Paper Trade,’’ etc. The officers of the corporation are: 
C. Alers-Hankey, president; L. Alers-Hankey, treasurer, 
and Colin K. Urquhart, secretary. Mrs. Alers-Hankey, the 
senior member of the old firm and the president of the pres- 
ent corporation, was the widow of the late Howard Lock- 
wood, who founded the business. Mr. W. P. Hamilton, the 
junior member of the old firm, retires from the business, 
his interest having been acquired by the company. 
SPRINGFIELD PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB, No. 4, gavea 
poster show in the Y. M. C. A. rooms, Springfield, Ohio, 
November 25-27, 1896. It was a success in every way. The 
exhibit consisted of the collections of Miss Jessie E. Dag- 
gett, Indianapolis, Indiana; the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; Marco Morrow, Henry S. Lim- 
bocker and Will Breyfogle, Springfield, Ohio, together with 
some INLAND PRINTER posters and some from the press of 
The Winters Company, Springfield. The local press eulo- 
gized the exhibit in the warmest terms, some devoting as 
much as a column to it. One noticeable feature of the show 
was the class of people who viewed it. The very best and 
most highly educated were the most numerous in attend- 
ance. It was decided by all that it was a good educator. 
Several instances were noticed where people came in, sat 
down where they could get a good view and studied the 
posters for two and three hours at a time. This club ex- 
pects to have a printers’ fair in the near future, where 
specimens of letterpress and lithography will be exhibited 
from the leading houses in this country. Those who would 
like to have their productions exhibited can do so by com- 
municating with Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 





RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 


The American Type Founders’ Company having made 
such a success of the Speaker, Baseball and Domestic 
series, have now brought out what they call Delmonicos. 


rf eo" i 


DELMONICOS. 


Doric Italic 
Taylor Gothic Series 2 


Bondage 


FLORENTINE OLD STYLE, NO. 2. 





The font consists of ten characters, five chefs and five 
waiters. Samples of each are here presented. They have 
just cut a new letter, called Doric Italic, made in ten sizes, 
6-point to 60-point, and also the Taylor Gothic, six sizes of 
which are now ready, 10-point to 48-point. We show sample 





lines in this connection, and full pages of these elsewhere. 
We are advised that three new sizes of the Florentine Old 
Style, No. 2, are also ready for delivery —6-point, 60-point, 
and 72-point. 

The Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, has brought out 
the Skinner series in eight sizes, from 6-point to 30-point; 
and the Bruce series in ten sizes, from 6-point to 24-point, 
including three sizes on the 6-point body. Their Invitation 


[4-Point and 12-Point Sizes SAINT JOHN OUTLINE 


Skinner Series 8 
;, en ee Senepl.. Made tne Sives 


BRUCE LETTER $10 


MF 


Script, a page of which is shown in this issue, is another 
new one, made in three sizes, 12-point, 18-point and 24-point. 
They have also added two new sizes of the St. John Outline, 
12-point and 14-point. Among their other novelties are the 
Rugbys and Industrials, samples of which are here shown. 

Among the new type faces recently brought out is the 
handsome old style series cast by H. C. Hansen, Boston, 
Massachusetts, a page of which is shown elsewhere. It is 
made in ten sizes, from 8-point to 48-point, in upper and 


Hansen Old Style Series 


lower case, and resembles somewhat the Jenson and Maz- 
arin faces. A line is shown herewith. 





RUGBYS. 





INDUSTRIALS. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this tin. 8 


TYPEWRITER LETTER IMITATORS. 

The majority of printers realize that it is useless to 
attempt reproducing imitations of typewriter letters unless 
the process used embraces the basic principle of the type- 
writer. The principle of the Hallett process is precisely 
the same as that of the typewriting machine, and accom- 
plishes the true typewriter effect by doing with a whole 
form of type exactly what the typewriter does a letter at a 
time, namely, print through an inked ribbon. No special 
apparatus is required, and the work can be done on any 
ordinary job printing press, the make-ready being very 
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simple. The process is protected by patents, and includes 
those formerly owned by Charles E. Adamson, of Muncie, 
Indiana, and George W. Weaver, of Rochester, New York. 
Further information may be obtained of Albert Hallett, 
Boston, the owner of the patents. 





THE CHEAPEST NOT ALWAYS BEST, BUT THE 
BEST ALWAYS CHEAPEST. 


Until a printer has used a Gally Universal Platen Press, 
he cannot realize the difference between the best and the 
second-best in job presses. On no other type of job press 
can really first-class printing be done. Send for the Gally 
Universal catalogue de luxe to the nearest branch of the 
American Type Founders’ Company. 





BOOK-CASE MACHINES. 


The statement made in the last number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER regarding book-case machines is misleading in 
some respects. We find that a machine was brought out 
some three years ago by T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, and that 
it has been running successfully ever since. One of these 
machines has been in the establishment of Donohue & Hen- 
neberry, Chicago, for two years, and has been turning out 
cases at a speed of from eight to ten thousand per day in 
the most satisfactory manner. The W. B. Conkey Company, 
Chicago, also have one in use which they have had for 
nearly a year. The machines are also used quite extensively 
in the eastern cities. A full description of this case-making 
machine of Sheridan was given in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for September, 1895. One advantage claimed for this ma- 
chine over others of a similar nature is that the cloth comes 
in from the roll, being fed automatically and cut off at the 
proper place, thus giving the machine great advantage over 
those where separate pieces of cloth have to be fed by hand. 
Full particulars regarding the Sheridan machines can be 
obtained by referring to the article mentioned above, or by 
writing to the house for descriptive circular, at 2 Reade 
street, New York, or 413 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





RELIANCE LEVER CUTTER. 


No more satisfactory and flattering testimony as to the 
merits of a paper cutter could be had than is contained in 
the fact that ‘‘since its introduction two and a half years 
ago there have been no complaints nor calls for repairs, 
either on account of weakness or defective materials or 
workmanship.’’ Four hundred and fifty Reliance lever 
cutters have been sold with the above result, and the manu- 
facturers further state, as indicative of its correct structure, 
accuracy and strict interchangeableness, that the first and 
last cutters built are exactly alike in every respect —that no 
changes have been found necessary or desirable. Among 
other points in the Reliance on which the manufacturers, 
Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chicago, lay stress are its few 
parts, the broadness and strength*’of the bearings and 
strain-bearing parts, the deep shear cut, and absence of 
adjustments, making a cutter well suited to its name, Reli- 
ance, defined by Webster’s, thus: ‘‘ Anything on which to 
rely ; sure dependence; ground of trust.”’ 





THE WHITLOCK PRESSES. 


The new crank movement of the Whitlock press has been 
demonstrated to be mechanically the most perfect of all new 
bed movements. Having an easier motion over the centers 
and being constantly in gear, requiring no exact timing for 
close connection of gearing, it can therefore be made more 
durable than any other new movement. The company has 
recently put it on the two smaller sizes of the two-roller 
two-revolution presses, as shown in their advertisement in 
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this issue, and also put it on the 29 by 42 inch four-roller 
size. The next larger size press, 35 by 47 inches, will be 
ready within four or five weeks. Mr. Ahlstrom, the New 
York agent of the company, informs us that last month’s 
business was singularly successful, and that numbers of 
Whitlock presses are being placed in offices in different 
parts of the country. We are informed that the company 
has recently received an order from the Government for 
seventeen of their machines, which certainly speaks well 
for the Whitlock. 





A NEW BICYCLE HANDLE BAR, 

The evolution of the bicycle is well worth considering ; 
from the ‘‘dandy-horse”’ of half a century ago to the 
‘safety ’’ of the present day; from a curiosity or a fad toa 
practical machine 
adapted to business 
and pleasure. In- 
ventors have been, 
and are still, tax- 
ing their ingenuity 
to further improve 
the wheel, adding 
to the comfort of 
the rider and dura- 
bility to the ma- 
chine. The illus- 
tration shows a 
new adjustable handle bar just patented by the Challenge 
Machinery Company, Chicago, which can be adjusted to 
any position without dismounting. It is raised or lowered 
by the simple turning of a small hand wheel in the center 
and the position changed to suit condition of road or rider. 





BRAINS THROWN IN. 

The taste of the printers has been hit by the new Satan- 
ick and Jenson Italic series, specimens — lovely specimens — 
of which have just been prepared by the American Type 
Founders’ Company. While the old line type founders are 
still harping on that ancient tune about what me/a/s they 
put in type, the American Type Founders’ Company is put- 
ting drains into itstype. Printers who buy type in which 
brains is a chief ingredient, are getting a value not to be 
estimated in mere dollars, and we say this without any dis- 
respect to the useful dollar. Satanick is devilish good. 
Jenson Italic suggests Jenson Old Style, to which it is a 
companion series.— 7he Ohio Newspaper Maker. 





THE HERCULES GAS ENGINE. 

The Hercules Gas Engine Works, of San Francisco, have 
made a great success with the ‘‘Special Hercules’’ 2% 
horse-power gas or gasoline engine which has lately been 
placed on the eastern market. The trade has wanted a 
light, simple, strong and absolutely reliable power at a 
reasonable price, and it is quite apparent the want has been 
filled, the builders reporting a great many sales. 





THE “NIAGARA” AUTOMATIC PAPER-FEEDER. 

One of the most serious difficulties which the originator 
of automatic paper-feeding machines had to meet was that 
of devising a feeder which would positively separate the 
sheets and feed but one at a time. This requirement has 
been effectually met in the construction of the ‘‘ Niagara.”’ 
It differs from other machines of the kind in respect to the 
fact that the work of feeding becomes easier as the supply 
of sheets. is exhausted, the opposite effect being the case 
when the feeding is done froma pile. Strong points for the 
‘“‘Niagara”’ are its simplicity and its compactness. It rests 
upon the feed-board and therefore requires no additional 
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floor space. Its speed is limited only by that of the press it 
feeds. Its register is absolutely correct. A detailed de- 
scription of the machine and its operation has been given in 
a previous number of this journal. Since then some impor- 
tant additions and improvements have been made which 
materially assist in establishing its claim to be one of the 
most wonderful inventions of the day. Some of the largest 
publishing houses of the country are using it on printing 
presses and folding machines, and its universal adoption 
seems to be only a question of time. An illustration appears 
on page 464. 





A MANUAL OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

It seems certainly not more than ten or twelve years ago 
that wood engravers and steel engravers all over the world 
were thrown into an uproar by the new process of photo- 
engraving. It was a great secret then; few in this country 
knew anything about it; experimenting was the order of the 
day, and the few that succeeded in producing even ordinary 
plates were regarded as wonders. This marvelous process 
is no longer a secret, although success in photo-engraving 
means close study and application as much today as it ever 
did. The persons who can best appreciate ‘‘A Manual of 
Photo-Engraving,’’ by H. Jenkins, are those who have 
worked and perspired over the many tantalizing problems 
that present themselves at nearly every turn in the photo- 
engraving shop. It is a little 16mo of 129 pages, and it 
covers the whole problem of photo-engraving, including 
line, half-tone and color work, and the printer will also find 
the hints on ‘“‘overlaying’’ and ‘‘ underlaying’’ of much 
value. The man who does the photographing will find his 
work just as concisely and explicitly described in this book 
as the man who blocks the plates. It is published by The 
Inland Printer Company of Chicago; price $2.— Boston 
Globe. 





COLUMBIA CALENDAR FOR 4897. 


The twelfth annual issue of the Columbia pad calendar 
has made its appearance in more pleasing form than ever 
before, having scattered through its daily leaves many 
charming illustrations, with an appropriate thought or verse 
for each day in the year. Among the topics are bicycling, 
outdoor life and good roads. The cycling fraternity, to say 
nothing of the general public, has acquired a decidedly 
friendly feeling for the Columbia calendar, and its annual 
advent is always looked forward to with interest and pleas- 
ure. The calendar can be obtained for five 2-cent stamps 
by addressing the calendar department of the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company at Hartford, Connecticut. 





A CENTURY AGO, 

There is just one type foundry in America that is a cen- 
tury old—the celebrated MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
Foundry, the Philadelphia branch of the American Type 
Founders’ Company. This company has just issued a two- 
color folder set entirely in type made from punches cut 
more than a century ago. This folder, which is intended to 
advertise the merits of the best and cheapest lever paper 
cutters, staple binders, and wire stitching machines, may 
be had on application to the nearest branch of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ Company. This antique, simple yet 
beautiful specimen of printing will be admired by all recip- 
ients. 





A NEW PAPER WEIGHT AND CALENDAR, 

The Paper Mills’ Company, Marquette building, Chicago, 
has just manufactured one of the most useful and attractive 
souvenirs ever gotten out by a paper house. It is a daily cal- 
endar for 1897, there being a sheet for each day in the year, 
with a blank space for daily memoranda. The whole pad is 


inclosed in a bronzed box in the form of a bale of paper 
with the wording on top ‘‘ The Paper Mills’ Company, Chi- 
cago, U.S. A.’? It is acombination paper weight and cal- 
endar, and one that will always be kept in sight and prove 
a useful adjunct to the business desk. The souvenirs are 
too expensive for general distribution, but they will be 
pleased to send them to large consumers of paper upon 
receipt of 30 cents. 


PRINTING FOR PROFIT. 

Printers of half-tone cuts and fine colorwork can find in 
the Golding Art Jobber a press that for quantity of product, 
quality, and convenience in handling, is ahead of all com- 
petition. It is not enough, now, to do work well; it must be 
done quickly, else there can be no profit. The Art Jobber 
has four form rollers, a full length automatic brayer foun- 
tain, a duplex distributor (found only on the Golding 
presses), and possesses strength far in excess of any strain 
that is likely to be-put upon it in letterpress printing or 
embossing. Made by Golding & Co., Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 








LAURELS FOR PRINTERS. 

All printers cannot be ‘‘ printer laureates,’’ but all may 
obtain Laurel Borders. These borders, issued last summer, 
have hit the market hard. They are inexpensive, wonder- 
fully flexible, consist of seven characters each, can be 
worked in one or two colors, and are very low-priced. The 
Century magazine uses them with good effect. Specimens 
free on application to nearest branch of American Type 
Founders’ Company. 





ORCHARD GAS STOVES FOR BOOKBINDERS. 

Attention is directed to the advertisement of the Orchard 
gas stoves on another page of this issue. They are for 
printers, bookbinders, electrotypers, and in fact any lines 
where heat is required for melting metal, heating glue pots, 
fine tempering of dies, etc. For purposes of this kind the 
stove cannot be surpassed and the price is moderate. The 
multitubular atmospheric burner with which the stoves are 
fitted gives the greatest heating power with the least con- 
sumption of gas, the latter being at least twenty-five per 
cent less than in any other burner made. It is more dura- 
ble, being made in one casting, and is practically indestruc- 
tible. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘“‘ Situations Wanted” department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 
1st of each month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received 
later than the 23d of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, 
if desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two 
lines accepted. 








- BOOKS. 
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200 pages, price $1. Also his 
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ness need these books. 
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GENTS WANTED FOR THE OFFICIAL MEMORIAL 

of the World’s Columbian Exposition, by the Joint Committee on Cere- 

ies, a hand , gilt-edged book of 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, printed 

on the best of enameled paper in the highest style of the art, and containing 

the full reports of the dedicatory and opening ceremonies, and other matter 

of equal interest concerning the grandest fair ever held. it is copiously illus- 

trated with fine full-page half-tone engravings of all the World’s Fair build- 

ings, views on “‘ Midway,” and with portraits of the officials and others con- 

nected with the Fair. it is not merely a picture book, but contains facts 

and figures which will prove more valuable and interesting as time on. 

re cam can make large profits in handling this book. Write us for prices and 

information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 
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GENTS WANTED — For ‘‘ The People’s Bible History,”’ 
the latest and most popular work on Biblical topics. Prepared in the 
light of most recent investigations by some of the foremost thinkers in 
Europe and America. Copiously illustrated. Edited by Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, LL.D., with an introduction by Right Honorable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M. P. The best selling book extant. Write for circular and 
information to THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 





OMPLETE SET of ‘‘ The American Art Printer,’’ 6 vols., 
$3; original price, $13.50. J.D. WHITE, 40 W. Twelfth street, N. Y. 





OLD CATO—The best written and most interesting book 

ever issued relating to that noble animal, the dog. Anyone having the 
care of or any affection for canines will find it of absorbing interest. The 
autobiography of a Newfoundland dog, designed to show a dog’s view of dogs’ 
life, and with it many views of human life. 664 pages. Handsomely illus- 
trated. Elegantly bound. A book of value to young or old readers, and one 
an agent can do well with, as it appeals to all classes. Solicitor’s outfit free. 
Sample copy $1. Exclusive territory given. Write for particulars. THE 
HENRY Hid SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


PATTERSON ’S Portfolio of Practical Printing — the best 
collection of Practical Ideas for Progressive Printers ever issued; an 
idea-giving publication; grand in conception and thorough in execution; a 
high degree of skill exhibited in the arrangement and display of type lines, 
rule and borders; the presswork is a feature; combined, it is a rare work 
of artistic originality. These specimens, each and every one, are practical. 
Not gilded, gaudy colored plates, but something that will prove of benefit to 
the foreman as well as apprentice; with this book, any printer can do high- 
grade work. This work, neatly bound in art cover, may be obtained from 
the publisher. The price will be $1, and the specimens are worth any 
printer’s $1. “‘ PATTERSON,” Progressive Printer, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 

to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and ae Inks and their 
Varnishes.” You need it in your business)s GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PUBLISHING FOR PROFIT has illustrated plans and 
diagrams, and full practical working instructions for arranging every 
department of a newspaper composing room. Worth $50 to any publisher; 
costs 50 cents. DEARING, American Type Founders’ Co., Portland, Ore. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE — “Some Advertising that Adver- 
3 —_ | eae close, 60 cents. WRIGHT, ELECTRIC PRINTER, 
uffalo, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE. 


RTIST—Pen and brush, wants situation. B. A. HAINES, 
67 Driving Park avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


OMPETENT PROOFREADER and typographic designer 
desires position with first-class book printing house east of Chicago. 
“N 11,” INLAND PRINTER. 


OMPOSITOR — First-class German-American jobber ; 
expert ad. man and all-round printer; has up-to-date and original 
ideas, and is capable of taking charge; desires a situation where good work- 
manship, competence and faithful service are appreciated. A1 references. 
**N 28,” New York office INLAND PRINTER. 


IRST-CLASS PROOFREADER wishes situation with 
publishing house in Chicago. Practical printer; edit copy; O. K. forms 

for press; Al references. Address W. J. BYRNES, Secretary, Chicago 
Society of Proofreaders, 56 North State street, Chicago. 











OREMAN (JOB)—Open for engagement. First-class 

x a up-to-date. Can estimate, etc. ‘‘M,” 11 Beaver street, Albany, 

OREMANSHIP of a large country office, by a first-class 
all-round printer. J, 2234 Fifth avenue, Troy, N. Y. 








INOTYPE MACHINIST — Skillful, sober and reliable. 
Expert on Mergenthaler. References from present and previous em- 
ployers. ‘*N 27,” INLAND PRINTER. 





OT ‘“‘ carrying the banner,’’ but anxious to make a change 
—two job comps. One first-class platen pressman. South preferred. 
“N 23,” INLAND PRINTER. 


PHOTOGRAPHER in line, half-tone and three-color work, 


desires position with reliable house. ‘‘N 19,” INLAND PRINTER. 





POSITION — By an all-round pressman; cylinder and 
platen. Will goanywhere. ‘ N 26,” INLAND PRINTER. 


PROOFREADER WANTS SITUATION — Rapid on news- 

paper; close on book, job, etc.; experience on wide range of reading; 
edit copys thorough practical printer; general newspaper experience. 
‘“*N 29,” INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED — By an electroty pe foreman, desir- 

ousof making a change. ‘Ten years connected with first-class establish- 
ment. Thoroughly practical in every detail, from molding to finishing. Can 
furnish some capital witha view topartnership. ‘‘ N 25,” INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED — By practical job printer as fore- 
man of country office. Learned trade in country. Best city references. 
*N 21,” INLAND PRINTER. 

















FOR SALE —Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
Pp wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. “N 12,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


FOR SALE— One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing Ma- 
chine for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. B. W. 
FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Seventeen tons of body type (various sizes), 
secondhand; in good condition. Will be sold in large or small lots, 
cheap for cash. Also news stands and cases. ‘*N 16,” INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Several Thorne typesetting machines (bre- 
vier), complete and in good running order. One of them has been over- 
hauled and refitted at company’s factory, Hartford. They are money-savers 
and a great bargain for a progressive printer. ‘“‘N 15,” INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—%8 electrotypes and copyright for manufactur- 

ing ‘“‘Turner’s Imposition Sheets’ (20 forms). Sample sheet, circular 

and price mailed for 2-cent stamp. G. F. TURNER, 208 Twenty-fourth 
place, Chicago. 


NEW and secondhand news and job presses, type, cases, 
belting, hangers, shafting, etc. Write for catalogue and large dis- 
counts. Give list of supplies wanted. ALEX. McKILLIPS, 421 South 
street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

















UP. TO DATE; competent; good judge of stock; at pres- 

ent foreman of large office in Easterncity. Having resigned, will be 
disengaged January 1; desire position in Southern or Western city. Practi- 
cal printer. ‘*N 14,” INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED—Position by linotype machinist capable of 
handling book or newspaper plant. Reference furnished. ‘*N 17,’ 
INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Situation by reliable, all-round jobber, ca- 
pable of taking charge. Best reference. ‘‘P. W. J.,’’ 20 Grant place, 
Washington, D. C 


WANTED — Steady *sit.”” by an all-round job and ad. 
man, of ten years’ experience, in first-class office; not union man, but 
eligible ; understand bookwork; always work to interest of my employer; 
sober and industrious; married. Don’t think because I advertise from a 
country town that I am not a good printer; my work and references will con- 
vince you different; state wages; some city preferred. B. S. McKIDDY, 
Princeton, Mo. 
WANTED—To take charge of some bindery, by a man 
who, by close application to his own business, has been enabled to 
become familiar with the best methods of the day. Has an experience of 
fifteen years at the bench with small as well as large concerns. Anyone in 
need of an energetic, conscientious man, please address ‘*N 18,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 











FOR SALE— One Washington hand press and two photo- 
gravure presses, in first-class order. For particulars, address A. MUG- 
FORD, engraver and electrotyper, Hartford, Conn. 


HELP WANTED. 
ROOFREADER—A competent person, for a good office, 
producing best class of book and job work, may procure a permanent 


position. Must be a practical printer. State terms and references. JOS. 
ICHBAUM & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—An experienced envelope-maker ; one who un- 

derstands envelope machinery, all kinds of special handwork, the 
printing, the making of gum, the most economical cutting of stock, and can 
give estimates. Good proposition to man that can manage factory. ‘* N 20,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 








WANTED, non-union foreman on Pacific Coast, who is 
willing to work and knows how. Must be competent to take charge of 
job office. Permanent. References. ‘ N 24,” INLAND PRINTER. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
A SOBER, INDUSTRIOUS and up-to-date job printer, 


12 years’ experience, desires situation as foreman, but will accept posi- 
tion at the case; can furnish first-class references as to ability and charac- 
pool work has been highly complimented in this journal. ‘*N 31,” INLAND 

RINTER. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. — Old-established printing 


business. Third largest in Connecticut. Four cylinder presses —1 two- 
revolution, 4-roller, for half-tone work; 4 Gordons; 1 cutter; 25 horse-power 
boiler and engine; large assortment of type, cabinets, stones, tables 
chases, etc. Cost not less than $25,000. For sale at less than half its value, 
to close up an estate. City of 65,000 people. TOOMEY & LYNCH, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


SEMI-MONTHLY JOURNAL in its tenth year for sale 
cheap. Circulation, national; subscription list,8,000. Have other inter- 
ests and must dispose of one. ‘* N 22,” INLAND PRINTER. 








FOR SALE—A good weekly newspaper, with complete 
job printing and bookbinding departments in a live Michigan city; pro- 
prietor unable to attend to the business. ‘N 15,” INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE— BOOKBINDERY — A first-class bindery in 
town of 20,000 ; county seat; will sell whole or half interest at a bar- 
gain. GERRIE WILSTACH, 300 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


OB OFFICE AT COST—Good location; low rent; estab- 
lished 1890; good trade; cause, sickness; population, 65,000. A. J. 
BOWSER, Newtonville, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING — Wanted, a partner with small 
working capital, as business manager; I to furnish complete plant and 
practical experience; can locate where desired. ‘‘ N 30,” INLAND PRINTER. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


PRACTICAL WOOD ENGRAVER OR ARTIST can buy 

paying interest in ag company doing engraving by all methods, 
in prosperous Ohic city. ill give ition as superintendent of plant. 
Unusual opportunity. For full particulars address immediately “‘ N 13,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
RESS WANTED — Within thirty days we shall buy a 
six-column quarto cylinder country press. Send us your prices and 
description of presses at once. THE WESTERN GUARD, Madison, 


Minn. 








; c MISCELLANEOUS. ae 
GOOD THING! Push it along! Bishop’s Perforating 


Attachment for job presses. The best thing ever sold for perforating 
while printing. Is easily attached to grippers on any press without making 
changes. Perforates or scores either way. Send for circular. H. G. 
BISHOP, 165 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 


LBERT HALLETT PROCESS for perfectly imitating 
typewriter letters—embraces the basic principle of the typewriter, 
therefore all other methods are spurious. Exclusive perpetual rights 
granted. Fully protected by valid U.S. patents. ALBERT HALLETT, 
3oston, Mass. 


LL-COPIED EFFECT assimilated typewriter letters are 

produced by the Adamson process. Exclusive city rights backed by all 

the patents. On the lease or Bok plan. Send for circulars and samples 
of the work. ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 
ring and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very trifling. Price of process $1. Nothing held back to ‘ow more money 
All material costs, at ww drug store, about 75 cents. It is no 

fake. I have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and 
costless embossing process included free. ,THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagers- 


town, Ind. 


HALK PLATES RECOATED, % cent aninch. Write 
for circular. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


(CHICAGO AND SUBURBS — The best list of the print- 








from you. 








It afforded us pleasure to recommend your chalk plates, which we 
have used daily for over six months’ time. We find the work produced equal, 
if not superior, to the general run of newspaper work of similar character. 
Your method of rechalking plates renders them practically as good as new 
and at a very nominal cost.—TIMES PUBLISHING CO., C. O. Black, 
Treasurer, Pawtucket, R. I., December 1, 1896. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER’S contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 95 East Fourth street, New York city. 


AVE MONEY — How to make chalk-plate, elastic padding 
glue, embossing, no paste, no tools, simple device, all 25 cents. E. W. 
SWARTZ, Goshen, Ind. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15. Also, White-on- 
Black and Granotype Engraving Processes; plates cast like stereotypes 
from drawings made on cardboard. The easiest of all engraving processes; 
$5 for both, including material. Book explaining all of above sent on receipt 
of $1. Circulars and samples for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 


Thirty-third street, New York. 


THE TYPEWRITER PRESS—A money-making specialty 
in reach of all printers. ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., 


Muncie, Ind. 


Photo-Engravers’ Camera Stands and Printing 


Frames. Up-to-date in all points. Easy and quick of manipulation. The 
frame can be gotten ready for exposure by anyone in from five to ten seconds 
without risk of any breakage. Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 


E. W. SWEIGARD, 56 South Curtis street, Chicago. 
etching. Zinc or old brass rule and 


needed. Full instructions $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Samples for stamp. 
BERTO WILSON, Box 192, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 


DIXON’S 


D } XO N Ss BELT DR ESSI NG....wnich PREVENTS 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
Send for Circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 

















HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
own metal dies for embossing to 
match any type in your office. No 
hand work. Done by offsetting and 





ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 
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JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETC. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 


FOLDING BODKIN 
TWEEZER. 








PARKER’S 


( Patent 
allowed. 


/“.-* in construction. Absolute security against bodkin closing when in 
use. These tweezers are first-class in every respect. For sale by type founders 
and dealers, or will be sent on receipt of price, $1.00. 


E. N. PARKER, 291 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 





Problems 


solved rapidiy and accurately by the 
Comptometer. Saves 60 per cent of 
time and entirely relieves nervous and 
mental strain, son ie to all com 
mercial and scientific computation, 
Every office should have one, 

Write for Pamphiet, 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicage, 


PATENTS. 


_Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
926 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (. 


OR.4™ & PINE STS. ST[ OU[S, MO 
Gasoline Engines 


The Most Reliable and Cheapest 
for Printers. 


No Engineer; no attention required. 


THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Prouty Electro-Giasoline Engine. 


Good as Gold—Gheap as Dirt. 
New Price. (Old Price) 
16 50 














Catalogue free. 





Prices 
Smashed. 
Four sizes built especially for printing offices. 


— Weight. Floor Space. 





A.W. Koenig 


Tllustrating, 
Designing, 
Engraving and 
Electrotypping. 


Send 25 cents for 160-page Catalogue of Stock 
Engravings. ‘This amount will be credited on 
your first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 

722 Courtiandt Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
LOCK BOX 2374, 
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‘ewwork | Lhe Harmonizer. 


A BOOK SHOWING A GREAT 
VARIETY OF HARMONIOUS 
EFFEGTS PRODUGED BY 
PRINTING GOLORED INKS 
ON GOLORED PAPERS 

28S GSO 6 8988988 SHSHF5% 


To all who subscribe before January 1, 
1897, the book will be sold at $3.50 per copy. 
After that date the price will be advanced. 
For further information, address 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


It will be 5 x 7% inches in size, will contain over 250 pages, handsomely bound in cloth with title stamped 
in two colors. It will contain an average of 8 pages each, of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of 
paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which will be in two colors and the balance 
in one color. All the effects shown will be the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of 
stock used. In addition to the two-color combination shown, there will be tables giving from 10 to 50 others, 
for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combination will be given a list of colors, any one of 
which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is 
today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. This demand has been steadily 
growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose for which white stock 
is used. In printing on colored stock ail printers experience more or less trouble in selecting an ink that 
will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of valuable time is wasted in trying inks of 
different colors before one is found that will produce a good effect. Under these conditions it often takes 
more than double the time necessary to turn out a satisfactory job. ‘‘ The Harmonizer” will completely 
overcome this difficulty. 

It will be of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great 
his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages will be printed with 12 original 
and 24 mixed colors, which will be shown in the front part of the book, printed on white plate paper, with all 
the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer will never be at a loss as to what 
ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock he may have in hand. 





Cundell WOtors earn 


Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting and belting obviated. 
Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 
Illustrated catalogue upon application. 
General Offices and Works: 


Interior Conduit and Insulation Co., 527 west 34th street, new York City. 


THe Buckié PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co. 


Manufacturers of " CH I LLED FACE ™ 


lie interns’ ollers ( Satisfaction 
— 4 Guaranteed 
- Be 
saxo COMPOSITIONS, 
TRY our Rollers and be convinced of their Superiority. 4)| De a rbo rm Street, CH ICAGO. 


If you want GOOD ROLLERS, order from US. 
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The . NI AGA RA” Paper Feeding 
Machine. 


‘The Most 
Wonderful Invention 
of the Age. 


Machine is not an exper- 
iment. It has been used 
for months in some of the 
largest printing offices in 
thecountryand hasgiven | 
entire satisfaction. * 


It requires no floor space, ' . “Q08 o : : ; 
is not an encumbrance to ric : Simple in Construction. 
i ye Effective in Operation. 


the press, and contains no 
intricate mechanism to Eminently Satisfactory in 


get out of order. & 2% Results. 


SAgZXTHE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY, 
60 Duane Street, cor. Elim, NEW YORK. 





HE MODERN Hore ART 
~ [LLUSTRA RS won 


Sons 


FOR GATALOGULS, 
BOOKS, SOUVENIRS, 
NEWSPAPERS» » S|. 
LETTERHEADS Hic. 4 Wee 





BRANGH OFFIGES: NEWYORK, CHICAGO & CINCINNATI. 





F. E. OKIE Company’s Forty-Cent Cut Black 























HERE IS A SPECIMEN OF IT—IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


KENTON PLACE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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have no doubt 
heard of the 


superiority of 
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: W' manufacture every ink used in 

9 the art. We call them High 

3 Grade Inks, and they are High Grade 

y 3 Inks and at low prices. We are making 

47)\\7_ ‘the most striking Colors for Posters— 

YOU WILL q 4 our three shades of Red are unequaled 

SAVE 4 for brilliancy and working qualities— 

TIME AND 3 all other shades are as good. #& 
MONEY BY CETTE TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT 





USING 
Write for one of our new 


OKIE INKS SPECIMEN 


BOOKS 


It isn’t very large, but the work 
will show what the Ink will do 


F.E. OKIE co. tes 


... PHILADELPHIA... 
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GINGINNATI, OHIO 


ses ONO Prin tin g G nks 


FOR USE ON LETTERPRESS OR LITHOGRAPHIC WORK. 


92 29999999909999999999999R, §f7 2299 99999999999999999999Q, 
; OLDEST AND LARGEST : 3 Our Inks are Used in Many : 
aD: | PRINTING INK WORKS sSS8<<s HUNDREDS OF NEWSPAPER ae 


ag 
IN THE WEST ; Offices in the United States 
"eeeeeeeceeeeeeeeececececee ETN | 


— PLEASE NOTE THAT IT IS 


‘ ‘That we are the only manufacturers of H. D. Book Ink. 
That it is the Best Ink in the world for general use. 
That we sold over 100,000 pounds in 1895. 
That it is used with great success in the best and largest offices all 


over the country, and that more of it is used every year. 
/ ‘That for general work, such as catalogues, illustrations, etc., it has 
* no equal. 
That on application we will send you specimens of half-tone work 
done with it which cannot be surpassed. 
That we will be pleased to have your order for some of it. 


That after giving it a trial you will wonder how you ever got along 
without it. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Cincinnati, Chio. 


Chicago: 
347 Dearborn Street. 





We get all our ink from the Queen City Printing Ink Company, and are well pleased with it.—The Picayune, THOS. G. RAPIER, Manager. 
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‘A PIN A DAY IS A GROAT A YEAR.” 





$10.00 
MAILER. 
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Folding Machines; 
Roll Wrapping Machines, 


Flat Wrapping Machines, As abt didnlt 
Label Mailers, 


Sheet J . THE 

ned rg ee BENN ETT 
Job Room Benches and F 4 

Roll Top Tool Cases, 


99 

Stock and Form Trucks, Labor S a \ ers 
Stereotypers’ [ron Lined Trucks, 

cps enaggay ARE THE CATCH PENNIES OF THE PRINT SHOP AND 

Die Cabinets, 

Revolving Type Cabinets, PRIOR 

End-Wood Cutter Sticks, STAND ALONE in UTILITY ano 

Zine Top Mailing Tables, INGENUITY.... 

End-Wood Make-Ready Tables, 

Platen Press Feed Gauges, 

Foreman’s Desk and 

Specimen Cabinet, Ete. 


























Chicago, New York. ee Type 
‘Io. i oundry, 
|__ THIS LINE OF GOODS CAN BE BOUGHT get Montreal and St. 
FROMAa- OuR AGENTS IN Baltimore, Boston, Johns, N. B. 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
: Cleveland, — _ -M. P. MeCoy, No. 54 
| | Cincinnati, St. Louis, Farringdon Road, 
= —__— Kansas City, London, England, 
ROCKFORD | en ee Omaha, St. Paul, 
Pe Py | | Minneapolis, Harry Franks, 47 
- =OLDE R j — Milwaukee, Denver, ag! ~ Sidney, 
| — a San Francisco, he tan te 
i | | Portland 


Wrone eee Osa al : pevrna nd Dallas International Print- 
COMPANY, |__| 


ers’ Supply Co, 
ee eee ee a Toronto Zype F’dry, El Paso and City 
| | | Toronto & Winnepeg, of Mexico. 





| 














ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 











Cable address, “LABOR SAVERS. = 
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RECORD PAPER \\Gjecgy 


The Fairfield Paper Co., Fairfield, Mass., 
are now manufacturing and offering to 
the trade their well-known First Quality 
Linen Ledger, watermarked 


FAIRFIELD PAPER i FAIRFIELD 
i) 


LINEN LEDGER — MASSJU.SA. 
The blank book and paper trade who 


are looking for a Ledger which will give 
their customers absolute satisfaction, 
will find this Fairfield Linen Ledger just 
the paper they are looking for. 

Its strength, color and erasive qualli- 
ties are unexcelled. 


For those who are looking for a Ledger 
not quite the best, but still better than 
most manufactured, the 


WORONOCO LINEN ILEDGER 


is offered. It is of good color, strong, 
and with a superior writing surface. 


For a second quality Ledger this brand is unsurpassed. 


We solicit your Orders. 


FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., Fairficld, Mass. 





5 Automatic... 
OMOMIC parer-Feeains machine 
wt 


Over 800 in successful operation on 
Cylinder Printing Presses, 
Folding Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 
Calendering Machines, etc. 


< a 
4 en er fs 
cans i? 


“= 


AS ATTACHED TO A TWO-REVOLUTION FRONT-DELIVERY PRESS. 
@efeeececececee ee 
be attached to any Cylinder Press, Marginal Folding 
Machine or Ruling Machine. Adjustments simple and 
quickly made. Adapted to small as well as large runs. 
Press Feeders constructed to carry a load of 5,000 to 
Chambers Folding Machines, = 18,000 sheets, according to weight of paper. Tape frame 
Christie Beveling Machines, of Feeder can be lifted in one minute and press fed by hand if desired. 
Acme and other Cutting Machines, Increases production from 15 to 30 per cent, insures absolutely perfect 
Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, register, and saves labor and wastage. We can show some of ‘the 
Universal Wire Stitching Machines, ca rae ‘ ‘ ‘ 
largest printing and binding establishments completely equipped with 


Ellis Roller Backer, 
Peerless Rotary Perforators, the Economic Feeders. It will pay you to investigate. .$.%.%.%.8.%.% 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, : 
Smyth Case Making Machines, @ 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 


AND PRINTERS. 
Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, €, €. Fuller § CO. 


Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. sab aiaenertiiins 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


Write to the Sole Agents. 
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Press, for fine Half-tone print- 
ing’at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to’ five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 


‘ROTARY WRAPPING PAPER PRESS 


* This outfit prints and delivers rewound and slit into rolls of any 
width, or into sheets, from rolls any width up to 48 inches. 








BED AND PLATEN SELF 
FEEDING PRESS, No. } 


Prints any size form up to 26 x 36 inches; 
receives paper any width7up to 40 inches, 
and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths 
of inches up to 36 inches long: can be built 
to order to print two colors any size of 
form up to 12 1-2.x 36 inches. 


DOUBLE QUARTO SELF 
FEEDING PRESS 
The Double Quarto and Quarto are built 
on the same principle; ble Quarto 
and Quarto printing on both sides. At- 
tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- 
forating, numbering, bronzing, etc... 


PONY CYLINDER PRESS 
Simplest machine on the market, combin- 
ing all the latest improved features, with 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of 
feeder. Always ready for any kind of a job. 





SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 
Prints both sides of web and 
rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any 
size built to order. Attachment 
f, to cut printed web into sheets 
of fixed sizes may be added. 


FEEDING PRESS, No. 3 


Prints a form any size up to 13 x 27 
inches; takes paper any width up to 19 


By dividing fountain several colors can 


be printed at a time. 


PRINTING, CUTTING 
AND SCORING 
Designed especially for Folding 
Paper Box Makers; will do the 


work automatically of four ordi- 





nary presses now in general use; 
built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINE 


For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
paper material, into rolls of varying width 
and diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
box board. Different kinds of machines 
to suit material and class of work. 


IMPROVED ROUTING 
MACHINE 


Handiest combination machine 
for routing flat and curved elec- 
tro and stereotype plates. Built 
to fit any diameter of printing 
press cylinder 





Tue KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 NORFOLK AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
WCE" you are looking for Printing Machinery for some'specialty, write to us. 





sfonroas fra. Boston _ 
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Empire Cypesetting Machine. MANAGER. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“eShepardWay-Bill Files. | Faifer Temporary Binders 








212-214 MONROE STREET, For Railroad Way-Bills, Newspapers, Periodicals, 
Daily Reports, Transcripts or any publication 
ie yuareoes, 1H SOO. .-- Chicago, U. $. A. necessitating temporary or permanent binding. 


RBAD A FBW OF OUR TBSTIMONIALS: 


TEXAS MIDLAND RAILROAD, 
TERRELL, TEXAS, June 10, 1895. 





THE SHEPARD WAY-BILL FILE Co., 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen,—Your sample Faifer Way-Bill File, forwarded under date of 
May 20, received in due time, and am much pleased with same. 
Kindly send me, via Wells-Fargo Express, five more files, including the 
sample one in your bill, at price of $1.25 each, as per your circular, and oblige, 
Yours truly, J. B. Tartt, Auditor. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
CuHIcaGo, May 23, 1895. 
THE SHEPARD WAY-BILL FILE Co., Chicago, Ii. 

Dear Sirs,—I take pleasure in saying that the Faifer Files and Binders 
furnished to us by you for our Daily Report blanks have now been in use in 
our office for several months, and have given very good satisfaction. We 
find the binders do good work and they are certainly the most durable that 
we have ever used. Very truly yours, A. E. CLoven, 

For Northern Assurance Co. 


In practical use by the following R. R. Companies: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y. Elmira, Cortland & North’n R. R. Co. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R.Co. Calumet & Blue Island R’y Co. 
Cincin’ti, Jackson & Mackinaw R. R. Canadian Pacific R’y. 

St. Louis & San Francisco R’y Co. Iowa & Great Northern R’y Co. 


Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co. 
Lackawana Transportation Co. Toledo & Ohio Central R. R. Co. 
Cleveland & MariettaR. R. Co. Lehigh & Wabash Despatch. 
Evansville & Terre Haute R.R.Co. Goodrich Transportation Co. 

Belt Line R’y Co. Union Steamboat Co. 


The Chi., Ham’d & West’n R.R.Co. St. Joseph Union Depot Co. 

Atchison Union Depot & R. R.Co. Frisco Line. 

Lehigh Valley Transportation Co. Belt Railway of Indiana. 

Erie Despatch. Iowa Central Railway Co. 

Texas Midland R. R. Co. Southern Pacific R’y. 

Cin’ti, New Or. & Tex. Pac. R’y Co. Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corport’n. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


The Finest Work b 
of the Kind r rint yl 
Ever Published. 


By J. F. EARHART. 


AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 

et ie ae expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of Zhe Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 

art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 

in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
150 NASSAU STREET, CORNER SPRUCE. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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Rosback File Perforator 


Adjustable to any distance between holes. 
Punches holes from 1% to 34 inch in diameter. 
Punches one to twenty holes at one operation. 


"tt . 


FPR. THOSBALK, 
CHICAG?- 


FFFFFFSFSS 


Manufactured and for sale by 
54-60 S. Canal Street 


F, P. ROSBAC ---CHICAGO... 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


@ Can be 
@ Used 
@ Everywhere! 


OWER 


FKOM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


The Otto Gas Engine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


Be fe se fe feof 


NO BOILER, 
NO STEAM, 
NO COAL, 

NO ASHES, 

NO GAUGES, 
NO ENGINEER, 
NO DANGER. 


Pe ahe foche fe oho 
Over 45,000 in Use! 


SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 





NEW - CHAMPION + PRESS 


* 
ey 


¢ 
| 


LOMBST PRICBS. 
‘AUOM Lsaa 














i 








PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS 


Chase 8x12i in.; with throw- off. $120 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ $s 
8x12 ‘ 600 9x13 * 
. gees * ” ." = *. poms ° 
“* ‘sonrs ° om "; gemsy 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted ; Sor fine as well as ‘for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacenr. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 





THE EMMERICH 


Bronzing and # # 
Dusting Machine 


(_ USRANIESD 
output of 2000 
sheets or more per 
hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 
only by speed of 
the printing press. 








await, OVER 
g” 1000 


IN USE! 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
191 and 193 Worth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards. 
Embossing Machines, etc 
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secountry PROUTY sew MONONA 


Are the two Best Presses in the World for the Money ! 





They have sold right through all the hard times, and our shops 
have never shut down fora day. ‘That tells the story. 


Presses shipped into ELEVEN STATES in Thirty Days! 











yD 


OVER 1,000 IN USE wR = a 
BY SEE A FEW IMMENSE BARGAINS: 


| 8-col. folio New Drum Cylinder, fine press, . . . $ 500 cash. 
6-col. quarto ‘“ . ($2,400 press), . . 1, _ 
W. G. WALKER & Co., ; 6-col. quarto Potter Drum Cylinder (air “eats 
| 6-col. folio Book Press (new $1,400 press), . . 
Sole Props. and Mtrs. .++«e MADISON, WIS. | 10 x15 O. S. Gordon, throw-off and fountain, . 


And almost IMPOSSIBLE to find one SECONDHAND. 





IDEAS, if New and Original, Always Prove Winners. 


—OUR LATEST 


NOTE, STATEMENT, 

The demand for which has been created 
by the great success of our Stock Certifi- 
cate, Bond, Diploma, Check, Draft and 
Certificate of Deposit 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER SHOULD HAVE SAMPLES. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. € ’dickco 


er TRADE WORK a Speciality. —»D 
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Book Papers.... 


Standard grades of Sterling merit. Everything 
from Novel Paper to the finest Enameled. 


Cover Papers... 


Our line is absolutely unrivaled — larger, more 
unique, brighter colors and better quality than 
any other. Do you want something new in 
Covers? Are you in trouble to find the right size ? 
We carry sizes that others do not. Write us. 


Document Manila, Darker’s Blotting, ete., ete. 


ILLINOIS PAPER GO. 
181 Montoe St. Chicago. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


James White & Co. 


PAPER DEALERS, 


177 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


« Ulster Linen ”’ Cover. 
«Fort Dearborn ’’— single 

Enameled Cover. 
“ Whitefriars”’— double | 
«No. 1”? Document Manila. 
«‘ Rialto’ Coated Book. 


(LITHOGRAPHIC COATING) 





SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, 
Express 672. 








SGOOOOOOOOODOOLK 


> THE PAPER Sak done Mean, wenne ne 
wears well is 











Mla. 


SOME it if tk N 


tt OE Ee Eee Eee Se 3e Sr 
PF es SI GIGI GI GIG ws 








1 N Mir 
PNeMEL 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


AMERICAN PAPER CO. 


60-56 Custom House Court, CHICAGO. 


a7. weve. Pwvwwww, 
DE Pe. oe. OC. o6. 00. Oe. Oe, Oe. Oe. Oe Oe Oe oe Oe Oe oe Oe oe oe 8b oe ae oe ab 86 ab a6 ot 86 a6 a6 of of OF 











FRI IE SESE SESS OF 











Linens, 

Colored Flats, 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 


Bristols, 
All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. oo. 30 tons es 
with A 


$ We, Manufacture 
Ruled Stock, 
Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled sent on 
orders solicited. 





Ledgers, 
Wedding Stock, 
application. Small as well as large mail 








of Football has admirers among all lovers of athlet- 
ics; but the popular Reducer in pressroom, and the 
one liked above all others, is 


Superior Keducing Compound. 


Cold weather is here and you will need it to make 
that half-tone work run smoothly. It softens the 
ink, but does not weaken the color. It can be used 
with either printing or lithographic inks. Prevents 
peeling of coated paper. 


Put up in 1-1b., 2-lb. and 5-1b. tins, with screw top. 
Look for yellow label, in red and black ink. 

For sale by all type founders and printers’ supply 
houses. Ask for ‘‘Superior,’’ and accept no substi- 
tute. Manufactured by 


SUPERIOR REDUCING 
COMPOUND CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


New York Agent: 
J.C. OSWALD, 150 Nassau St. 





Superfines, 
Fines, 
238-240 foams Se etc., etc. 
CHUPAGD), 
HEADQUARTERS FOR.... 
Posters in Miniature. 
CD A collection of well-known Posters, together 


Bonds, 
LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
with some Portraits of the Artists. 9 38 wt 


With an Introduction by EDWARD PENFIELD. 


isy Aa 











A BOOK OF DESIGNS FOR POSTER COLLECTORS vt # 
containing several hundred specimens of this class of art. 
Cloth bound, $1.25, postpaid. 


Che Tuland Printer Company, 
150 Nassau St., Rew York. 212-214 Monroe $t., Chicago. 
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Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 











FACSIMILE 
OF 


WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 














KEITH LEDGER P APERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the | ama by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


R AVELSTON Fiats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 

Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 


WESTLOC Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal ceaters of distribution throughout the Country. 
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Che Battle of the Standards 


is no newthing. It is constantly in progress 
in various lines. Many will claim that this 
or that inferior article is ‘“‘just as good”’, but, 
in the end, merit will prevail. 


ne 


TRADE @ MARK 


REGISTERED, 


The combination of the word Sterling with 
the pound sign, as above, in the product of 
the Worthy Paper Company, is a guarantee 
of excellence. 


Chere are Other's 


who use the word Sterling, which the English financiers 
have made a synonym for a high and unvarying standard, 
but the above combination of the word and sign are copy- 
righted by us and are as easily distinguished from others 
as our papers themselves are, by their quality, from inferior 
products which seek to trade on our good name. 


Worthy Paper Co. 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 





Largest Variely. 
Best Qualify. : 











17 x22 — 24 
17 x 28 — 32 


Old Hampden Bond. 





The best Colored No. 2 Bond in the Market. 


White, Cream, Lavender, Blue, Azure, Pink and Buff. 


19 x 24 — 20 
19 x 30 — 24 


17 x 22 — 16 
17 x 28 — 20 


Colored Flats Laid. 


We carry in stock, in standard 
sizes and weights, a full line of 


22 Golors. 


Special sizes and colors made to order. 


Cinted Flats Wove. 


Cream, Light Blue, Rose, Amber and Azure. 


19 x 24 — 28 
19 x 26 — 32 


If you wish anything in the line of 
High.Grade PAPERS, LINENS, BONDS or 
LEDGERS, write us for samples. All our 
papers are animal sized and pole dried. 


Parsons Paper Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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e Missouri = 
Brass Cype Foundry Company, 


successons To 1611 South Jefferson Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. MENUEL & SONS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


saaee 3 Brass ' ype of Every Description 


Made of our Celebrated Extra Quality of Hard Brass. For BOOKBINDERS, EMBOSSERS, HA ar 











| E.MENUEL&SONS, 4% N 
HONORABLE MENTION ()\ 
LONDON, 1862 


PRIZE MEDAL, 
SYDENHAM, 1865. 


E. MENUEL & SONS, 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1870. 


#\ HONORABLE MENTION, 
PARIS, 1878. 



























Send for Specimen Books. 
tone etn TIP PRINTERS and WOOD PRINTERS. 

fir 2888383833333 DSS SSS SSS S55 5555553 
f dl) O-O-O-O . eh 
Y\ 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 
A 
»: Wh You After? 
a at are You er: 
Pi CAPACITY ? 
a PROFITABLENESS ? 
rN BEST TYPOGRAPHY ? 
a SIMPLICITY IN MECHANISM ? 
LASTING QUALITIES ? 
M, THE BEST IN EVERY WAY ? The Thorne is Unrivaled ! 
d 






You gut .all teseetn Oe T PCN 


Send for Catalogue. 


THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE CO. 


SSSsss: 


WDoeowCmCOoC OOO OOS 


New York Office: 





J 139 Monroe Street, Chicago. 34 Park Row. 
2 S LILO Or * OL a CO Q2 AAA Ar QQ QraA: QQ A QAQaAAaAaAAnrLAanr+Za> 919 LP a a “L772 > 
SSS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS LESS lSS SS 








Every Printer... 


Be have a copy of Everybody's Dictionary in his vest pocket. This is 





the most useful and convenient book yet published for everyday use. It 

gives the spelling, syllable divisions, capitalization, pronunciation, parts of 
speech, and definitions of 33,000 words, besides much general information. The 
size makes it especially valuable—it is always at hand when needed. For this 
reason it is worth more to most people than an Unabridged, and it contains 
almost every word the average person will ever have occasion to use. Price, hand- 
somely bound in leather, embossed in gold, indexed, 50 cents, postage prepaid. 


aooress THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


150 Nassau Street, corner Spruce, NEW YORK. 212 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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\W" ARE “ MANUFAC TURERS” ' ee a — a i | 
LATEST IMPROVED Les CHE. Sate, s f] 

3 Electrotyping| @ 
Machinery, BM cy ry 


Power and Hand Molding Presses, S 
Beveling and Squaring Machines, Ys (: €). 
VY 





Blackleading Machines, 
Improved Backing-up Press, 


“aa cS 
OM power and Hand Shaving Machlaes, 4m) THE LEADING PRINTING 6 
a s} INK MANUFACTURERS. Pt 


enable us to furnish a complete plant at short 59 BEEKMAN ST. By 
notice. o§ Write us for price and particulars. NEW YORK i 
: & 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. Nees! VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Printers’, Bookbinders’, Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ "SECRE ag de 
eoee MACHINERY... ‘AR 
ma 
Office and Warerooms: §2-84 Fulton St., cor. Gold BEN 
enorme , cor. God Ba PS = i Ses 


Factory: NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


And carry a full line of all Machines in stock to ie 
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| Two and Three Fold Parallel Folder. 5 
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= Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PA. 
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Che Very Best 


is the unanimous verdict of the trade of our genuine, 
pasted, high-grade 


Cranslucent Bristol, 


in white and tints. It has the highest possible finish 
and is unsurpassed for fine half-tone printing or litho- 
graphing. Price: 4-ply $3.25, and 6-ply $4.50, per 
100 sheets. 


Nothing Better at Any Price. 


Samples on application. 
regard to any kind of cardboard or paper. 
assortment and prices second to none. 


Correspondence solicited in 
Quality, 


198 William Street, 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 





DICK’S SEVENTH MAILER. 


OVER =m SE” a 
8,000 E é 
IN USE 





ITH R. Dick’s Mailer, Carl A. Hagelin addressed 8,586 papers in 57 
minutes. This record was made on the Minneapolis Tribune. For 
information concerning Mailer, address 





Union Card § Paper Co. NEW YORK. ee RTA, ee rae. 
SRSRBQAxgq_q@aqaq43»e$qaeoa3q4qa&go4aqa4s451u . 
GOD °° ADAA AIR 


“iN 
“iN 


A 
LIN 


| NV) 
\ Chere are Printing Inks and 7 
\ Printing Tks. \ 
AN But when you get through 7 
A experimenting, 
come back, 
as everybody does, to 
AN the old reliable 
goods of 


Geo. Mather’s Sons, 


29 Rose Street, 
‘Dew York. 





W 


W 
W 
W 
W 
W 
W 
W 





No. 250. 10-line Ephesian Extra Condensed. 


GULL 


WOOD TYPE AND BORDERS. 


BEST QUALITY. LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


HEBER WELLS, 157 William Street, NEW YORK. 








ae ee 


ORIGINAL STEEL GAUGE PINS. | 


> 


Don’t Stick Me, but 
Stick these 


GAUGE PINS 


into your tympan, and you won’t 
get stuck in getting a good regis- 
ter and placing your sheets on the 


Four sizes, 60c. per doz., either size. | 
platen. 








There is a way, however, of sticking these Gauge Pins in the tympan 
better than another. For instance, don’t fail to bring the point up through, 
as that keeps the gauge-head end down; and when you move the gauge to 
final position, don’t gouge the paper with the teeth, but raise the head 
slightly and ease them along; then, when in ition, don’t hammer the teeth 
down with a wrench, but tap them gently into substantial paper clamped 
smoothly on the platen. Start the point in a trifle below the feeding line. 

Don’t fajl to remember that they may be had, with our other styles, of 
type founders and dealers, and of the Inventor and Manufacturer, by send- 


ing the price. 
EDW. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 











ENGRAVED 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
AT HOMES, 


In the most approved forms. Lowest prices. 


CALLING CARDS, MONOGRAM STATIONERY. 


STEEL LETTER-HEADS, 
ENVELOPES, 
DIED CATALOGUE COVERS, etc. 
Write for Samples and Prices. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


No. 155 STATE STREET 
CHICAGO. 


If You Buy Printing Inks, 


REMEMBER : 
That they are made of Colors and Varnishes. 
That it costs money to sell, pack and ship Colors. 
That it costs money to sell, pack and ship Varnishes. 


You Can Save 


These expenses of the color-maker, 
These expenses of the varnish-maker, and 
The profits of the two makers 


By Buying J. M. HUBER’S Inks, 


For he makes at his works all Dry and Pulp Colors, 
Varnishes and the best Printing Inks that are made, 
from start to finish. Zry Them! 


(239 Front Street, NEW YORK. 

Offices: < 424 Library Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

FACTORY: 1337- =339 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
76-92 40th St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





LEATHERETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 


all grains and colors. 
covers it has no equal. 


ples to 


For cut - flush 
Send for sam- 


A. W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 


45 HIGH ST. 


BOSTON. 


x NDigh-grade 
Paper Cutters. 


Clipper, squares 12 in. | Utility, No. 2, squares 18 in. 
Utility, No.1, “ 16 “ | Boss, oso 2B? 
Climax, squares 30 in. 





Let us tell you all about them by circular and letter. 
Request prices of your dealer. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS, 
600, 602, 604 S. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE SELL TO 
DEALERS ONLY. 





CAUSE. 


EFFECT. 


Engine and Boiler for 
Sale Cheap. 


Two General Electric 
Motors..... 


Are now in use by THE 
Day, one to drive the 
big Cox press and the 
other in the job depart- 
ment. 


(THE Day, New London, Conn.) 





The Engine and Boiler, 
12 and 15 horse- power 
respectively, and lately 
used by THE Day, are 
offered for sale cheap. 
Both are of Fitchburg 
Company’s make and are 
in first-class condition. 
The first fair offer takes 
them. 

(THE Day, New London.) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


Sales Offices in all large cities in the United States. 


CABINETS Jefe 


> Of all kinds for Type or Electrotypes. 
Made of Oak, Ash or Cherry. 
“fe Regular styles or with special brackets and 
steel slides, 
Our goods stand the test of time and use, 
being of good material and workman- 


ofe 
ofr 
ofr ship. 
ofe 
off 


of 
of 
sf 
“fr 
sf 







( 


stetestes MORGANS & WILCOX 
MFG. co. % Middletown, N.Y. 











ry vee! $ x 
For all anes Of Work. « « Simple, Cheap and Twtallile. 


O chemicals, no expen- 
N sive plants. The only 

process adapted todaily 
newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and up- 
wards, according to size. A 
simple machine renders pre- 
vious knowledge of engraving 
unnecessary for the repro- 








duction of cuts. With outfits 
local papers can produce their 
own illustrations and stereo- 
type their standing ads., etc. 


“| We make stereotyping ma- 
© | chinery, power saws, routers, 


etc. Ourcombined machines 
are the best on the market. 
We warrant everything. 





write US. HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - - ST. LOUIS. 





W. C. GILLETT, 
PRESIDENT. 


A. T. HODGE, 
VICE-PRES. & TREAS. 120-122 
G. D. FORREST, Franklin Street, 
SECRETARY. se 
Chicago. 





Carries a full line of all PAPERS used by 


BOND PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS. 
ont al 


SAFETY 


CARDBOARD 
BOOK Pa P CY. ENVELOPES. 
LINEN 


PRINT Samples furnished on sede se i tecere 
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Tu: VERY LATEST “@ tue 
“HICKOK” 


~ Bieyete 


\ THE W. 0. HICKOK 
MFG. CO. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





YOU USE OUR 
BOOKBINDERS 


AND 


PAPER RULERS’ 
MACHINERY 2’ 
AND KNOW 







eS 2 
FOR PRICES ON BICYCLES OF OUR MAKE—THEY ARE 
HONEST “SQUARE BUILT.” 





SPECIAL TERMS TO BINDERS, 
RULERS AND PRINTERS. 


31°°A UEAI 


t tations teat 





A Monthly Magazine under the art manage- 
ment of E, B, Bird. 
+ 
An exponent of the younger artists and liter- 
ary men of the country. 
+ 
Have you subscribed ? 
10 cents a copy, $1.00 per year. 


88 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





we eee «=| Paper Cutter Knives. 


WE AIM AT THE BEST 


o ° ° 
ee a ee 





PRINTING QUALITY > 





ge IN PLATES (IN STOCK AND TO ORDER.) 
THE Our New Chicago Factory is the bes 
equipped in the wor ving every appli- 
ance known for making Knives of the finest 


quality. Every knife tully warranted. 
SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
(Established 1832) 
I7th St. and Western Ave. ... CHICAGO. 


WILPAMSON-HAFFNER 
Engraving Co. 


— DENVER—— 





nel | asgna The complete set of 148 de- 


signs submitted in the _— 
advertisement competition o: 
G h a rta the Riverside Paper Com- 


pany can now be obtained in Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND ea 


Bond book form. This is a valu- 
able work for the compositor, 
the apprentice, the adver- 
Ads. tiser or the writer of adver- 
tisements, as it gives many NIGHT TRAIN 


suggestions as to proper display. A 160-page book, 
9 x 12 inches in size. Sent toany address on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


214 Monroe Street, | Qars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 


AYLIGHT ()PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 





150 Nassau Street, 

: r : ing Oars. 

Cee Rew Tene, apes Chicago Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 
ed 0: 
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M This Knife has bee bjected to ful 
The Inland Printer cont Sarauniity at mee Et will pte seer) 


H to hold a keen edge and to be of much flexi- 

Flexible Razor-Tempered bility, — a ae a thin 

H sheet of paper very delicately. In all respects 

Overlay Knife. it is of the most superior manufacture, and 

is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The blade runs 

the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As the knife 
wears, cut away the covering as required. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


150 Nassau street, New York. 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 








THE PRINTER’S ART. 


A text-book and book of specimens for 

rinters’ use, by A. A. Stewart, Salem, 

ass. From every place where this work 
has circulated expressions have come con- 
cerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor 
in art. It is a publication that we can 
commend for its practicability and good 
taste and its suggestiveness to the printer. 
113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 



















OPEN AND COMPARTMENT SLEEPING 
CARS ON NIGHT TRAINS. 


The only line easing 4 trains every day 
Cincinnati to Michigan Points. 
D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Scientific American 
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For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific America 
st circulation of any scientific paper in the 
mea ipods bo wut ie Weeki gs Ge 


ear; $1.50 six months, Address, M & 
Pusvisares, 361 Broadway. New York City. 

















INDIA : em 
RUBBER § cheapest 


for 


ROLLERS} = 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Q(t COMMON-SENSE 
SPerforator 


DOES THE WORK OF 
A $100 MACHINE. 





Perforates simultaneously while 
printing. 
Makes a clear perforation. 
No cutting of rollers and packing. 
Can be adjusted in a few seconds. 
Will last for years. 


Sent on receipt of price, $10, by 


SMITH PERFORATOR CO. 
1310 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UNCLE SAM 


wants brigh t men to fill positions 
under the government. CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held inevery State. More 
than 6,000 appointments willbe made 
this year. Information about Postals,Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental 
and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 
nations, etc., free if you mention. Inland Printer. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D, C, 








| C, W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


rf 


® Printers’ Rollers and 
fe » Composition » » 


a 18 North Second Street me 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the 
Best in the Market. 





ORGHARD'S PATENTED GAS STOVES 






} 


ror BOOKBINDERS. 


MULTITUBULAR ATMOSPHERIC BURNERS. 
Intense heat with 25 per cent less gas. 
NEWTON COPPER TYPE COMPANY, 
14 FRANKFORT ST., NEW YORK. 

















We have taken particular pains to procure a very superior 


Copper for Half-tone, Ground and Polished 


and‘have numbers of letters from photo-engravers stating 
our Copper to be the best they have ever used Our Copper 
Plates are manufactured with the greatest care and are free 
from hollows, waves or flaws of any kind. We can furnish this 
metal in sheets or plates of any size or gauge required. 


Zinc, Ground and Polished for Line Etching 


Hard and Pure or Soft Zinc of superior quality. Sheets 
or plates of any size or gauge required 
AMERICAN STEEL AND COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 
150 Nassau STREET, NEW YORK. 


Che Munson Cypewriter 


IS “THE BEST” MACHINE. 








WRITING IN SIGHT 
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The Highest Grade Standard of Excellence. 
Controlled by no Trust or Combine. 
Contains many desirable features heretofore 


overlooked by other manufacturers. Address for 
particulars: . 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Good Agents wanted. 


The “Munson” Typewriter is used in the INLAND 
RINTER Office. 





FRANK G. STEWART HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 
Pres't. Gen’! Manager. 


The 
Photo=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


719 Vine Street, - + + PHILADELPHIA. 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 


GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE — PROMPTNESS. 
Our Catalogue now ready. 
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Glazed Papers 
Plated Papers 
é Leather Papers 
¢ GO TO 

é Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 
¢ 


300 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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GLUE 


Send for samples and prices of our 
SPECIAL 


Bookbinders’ Glue. 


IT’S THE BEST! 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS. 


ARMOUR & CO., Proprietors. 


New York Office, 182 Duane St. 
Boston Office, 3) Commercial Wharf. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY— 71-73 W. Monroe Street. 
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i” SPEAKING OF PRESSES, 
THE PERFECT PRESS 


1S — 


FA 


THE NEW HUBER f 











IS THE ACME 
OF PRESS BUILDING. 


ASK ANY GOOD PRESSMAN, WHO HAS USED THE HUBER, HIS UNBIASED 
OPINION OF IT, AND HIS ANSWER WILL BE THE ONLY 
INDORSEMENT WE CARE TO SUBMIT. 


IT HAS A NEW PRINCIPLE OF BED MOTION 
a UE UUORRES U MPUWRNUWUNED so ns 6 tw te es 


a « ITIS SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION anpb DUR- 
ABLE IN ALL ITS PRIS . wwe tt 


iT iS BUILT BY SKILLED WORKMEN FOR 
BRILLED WOUMRGem 26s et tt tw 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN PRESSES 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE 


NEW HUBER 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


59 ANN STREET, 17 TO 23 ROSE STREET, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
NEW YORK. 


256 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 
H. W. THORNTON, MANAGER. 
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Dyonitor 2% 


IK Automatic 
Wire Stitcher. 


SIMPLE, 
DURABLE, 
RELIABLE. 


Because time is spent in Stitching, 
Not in Adjusting. 


INSTANTLY CHANGED from one thickness of work to another. 
eth) NO CHANGE OF PARTS for different thicknesses of wire. 


.) 


‘ Four sizes, covering all classes of work, from 
| No. I | one sheet up to 1% inches in thickness. 
omer t 

) FESEPSSSEPE SSE SSS SOOO SSO BED 


CHICAGO, Sept. 19, 1895. 
Gentlemen,—We have had two of your wire stitchers 
in use since April 15, and they have given complete 
satisfaction. Yours truly, 
THE ARMOUR PRINTING WORKS. 


CHICAGO, January 24, 1896. 
Gentlemen,—We take pleasure in 
informing you that the Monitor 
Wire Stitcher purchased from you 
last November has given entire 
satisfaction from its first trial. 
Your Gauge Clamp and Wire Reg- 
ulator are very commendable, as 
there is no time lost in adjusting 
the machine. The Monitor is up- 

to-date. 

Very respectfully, 


POOLE BROS. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONG THE MANY USERS OF THE ‘‘MONITOR”’: 


. Chicago. Hancock Pub. Co., . . . Boston. 
“ 


The Armour anes — 
H. H. Brooks, No. 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Poole Bros., 


Foster Press. No. i, J : Jas. McManus, Jr... & Co., No.1 

Regan Printing House, No.1 ai as ae Printing Co., No. 1, ‘ + “ 
Jacobs-Coles & Co., No. ‘ ° = allagher & Co., No. 1 7 
Geo. E. Marshall, Nos. L and 0, e = Seuthwiche McCay & _ bp No. i, sa od 


J. W. Waters & Co., No. 1, 3 ‘ “ 


Cleveland B’k Bind’y Co » No. 1, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. H. Nicholson, No. 3, . ° A si “ “ 


O. S. Hubbell Print 'g Co., No. 1, 


Will Rossiter, _ 3; ‘ ‘ “ Grossman Paper Bos Co., No. 3, “ « 
Robbins Bros. oy N “ me J. B. Savage, No. 3, ° x = . 
Rogers, Pitkin & Sieh, No. a B r * Wm. Bayne Printin Co., No. 1, “ “ 
George P. Bent, No. ce ‘ _ German Publishing House, No.1, « ” 


Guide Publishing Co., No.1, . . se 
Pelz & Wollet, No.1, . ‘ 6s “6 
Franklin Ptg. & Eng. — No. 1, Toledo, bed 


J. M. W. Jones Pte. & &. Sta. Co, No. 3, “6 
D. F. Stewart, No.1. . ° ue 
J. C. Benedict, No. 3, ° * 


The Henry O. Shepard Co., No. 3: . a P. J. Kuhl, No. 2, . . Mansfield, “ 
C. M. Robertson & Co. No. 1 Se ‘ = Lawrence Press, No. 2, “ Columbus, “ 
W. J. Jefferson Printing Co., No. 3, = L. Templin & Co., No. 3, - (Calla, ‘ 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, No.1, . é = Achert & Henkle, No. a Cincinnati, ‘* 
Morton & Co., Ltd., No.2, . ° Me Armstrong & Fillmore, No.1, . ss 
George Gregory, Nos.3and1,_ . é be C. J. Krehbiel & Co., No. 3, . seg bie 
J. Regan Publishing Co., No. 1, 2 Jas. Berning Printing Co., No. 3, ha “ 
E. J. ker Co., No. 0, ° = Roller Printing Co., No. 1, Canton, “ 


, South Chicago. Detroit Publishing Co., No. 3, Detroit, Mich. 
° New York City. Wm. Graham Print’g Co., No. 3, 
Jas. H. Pilson, No. 3, e Jersey City,N.J. 


H. P. Barber, No. 3, 
Hulbert Payne, No. 3, 
Gardner Ptg. & — g Nos. 1& 0, 


Buckley & Wood, N " Indianapolis Live Stock Journal 
baie noepke nk Bind- Co., No. 3, . Indianapolis, Ind. 
g Co., Nos. 0 = : o- - re Tribune Printing Co., No. 1, South Bend, Ind. 
Fons. & Ridge, No.0, . . = m4 W.F. Robinson & Co., No. 1, ° Denver, Colo. 
Walter Carver, No. 1 ° S20 $6 Monitor Publishing Co., No.1, Rockford, Ill. 
Thos. Beckett & Son; No. 1, ° - Cadogan & Hatcher, No.1, . Quincy, * 
Reporter Printing Co., No. ia ” ie Hoffman Printing Co., No. i ° - “6 
Edwd. McWhood, Jr., No.1, . - = Illinois State Register, No.1, Springfield, “ 
Miller & Drummond, Nos. 3and 1, sat - oe State Journal Co., No. 1, ~ “ 
Jas. H. Peterson, No. 3, ° bee ne W. Franks & Sons, No. 3, : Peoria, *“ 
Buffalo Envelope Co., No. 2, - Buffalo, N; ¥. E o. Vaile, No. 3, Oak Park, “ 


The Wenborne-Sumner Co., No. 1, Gowdy Printing Co., ‘No. 3, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Beale Press, No. a . P ° Sites: N. Haerter, No. 1 . La Crosse, Wis. 
Robt. Burlen, No. 1 ° . . - Badger Book & Bindery Co. »No. iz Fond du Lac, bad 
J. L. McIntosh, No. 1, . ° ° * S. A. Bristol Co., No. 1 ? Cheyenne, W: ‘0. 
Boston Mailing Co., No.1, . . sas Record Printing Co., No. 1, . Bardstown,Ky. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS BEFORE YOU BUY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING IN PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 197-201 South Canal Street, CHICAGO. 
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Latham Perforator. 


UNEQUALED FOR 
STRENGTH, DURABILITY 
SIMPLICITY AND 
CONVENIENCE. 





Descriptive 
Circular 








Perfect sectional adjustment. Bent or broken 
needles instantly replaced. Needles sharpened 
without removing head. 


STEAM AND FOOT POWER. 


A FEW WHO ARE USING THIS MACHINE: 


Barrett’s Bindery, . ‘ e é . Chicago. 
Chas. Schuetz, : ‘ > - 
Cameron, — & Co. 9 ° : ° - 

W. G. Lio . ° . 
Pettibone! Siwtaile & Co, . < R ‘ “ 
Chas. N. Smith, . ni New York City. 
Ss. bar agama . ‘ A bes ag 
P. J. Qui ‘ . F ss “ 
Nelson & , Maloney, ‘ ° A “ “ 
P. J. Ku ° ° . Mansfield, Ohio. 
chanaie ‘Dey. Co. ee P ‘ Columbus, “ 
Henry Seraphin, . < Fs * 
Ruggles-Gale Co. . ° . “ Li 
O. S. Hubbell Ptg. Co., . - Cleveland, “ 
J. & H. Haker, ° - x “ “ 
Pelz & Wollet, ° . P - i 
Munhall Bros., . ‘ 10H * 
Wm. Schake Brook Bindery Co., “ “ 


Woodrow-Ryder Ptg. Co., Cincinnati, *“ 
Jas. Arnold, . - Philadelphia, Pa. 
D. J. Gallagher & Co. 9 ° - “< 
Wm. Mann & Co., ‘ ‘ ‘ S 6 
H. H. Brooks, . ° ‘ fs Md Ld 


Thos. G. Smith, . a ‘ ‘ a «“ 
J. McManus, Jr. & Co., . « ss 
Mackenzie-Davis Litho Co., Pittsburg, “ 
Smith Printing Co., . Reedsville, * 
Geo. Gernon, ° . New Orleans, La. 
Leroy & Jurgens, . ‘ . = “ 

Franklin Ptg. & Pub. Co., ° - Atlanta. 
Eugene Von Boeckman, ’ . Austin, Tex. 
W. H. Coyle & Co., Pe Houston, “* 

J. L. McIntosh, - Boston, Mass. 


ee ~ . . « aan 
Will Wells, ‘ . Alton, Iowa. 
Acres, Blackman & Co, be Burlington, “ 


Thode & C . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kimball & aawver, ‘ “ 
Pioneer Press Co., . St.Paul, “ 
Indianapolis Live’ Stock Journal Co., ap neeceste. 


** Wichita Eagle,” . ‘ ‘ . Wichita, 

Berry Printing Co., . ° Kansas City, Mo. 
T. L. Eastburn & = ‘ ° ‘ Mobile, Ala. 
Geo. M. Bradt, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


W.E. Wheeler, . . Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tie INPAND PRINTER B4&SINESS BIRECTORY. 








THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF | 


ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Darrow, P. C., Printing Co., 401 Pontiac Bidg., 
Chicago. Unmatched facilities. Booklet free. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Bagiey, Frank B., P. O. Box 91, Philadelphia. 

vertising matter written, illustrated and 
displayed at reasonable rates. Prompt work. 

Goodwin, H. L., Farmington, Me. Apt advertis- 
ing matter written at nominal prices. 

Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Designs and places ad vertising. 

Marston, Geo. W., Portsmouth, N.H. Editorial 
circular and advertisement writer. Six half- 
columns, $2.00. 

Wady, Clifton S., 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 
I write illustrated advertising. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

Woolfolk, Chas. A., 446 W. Main street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Writes ads. that will make your 
business grow. 

Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. Ads., book- 
lets and folders that pay. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Puller, B. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co.,71 and 73 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Type founders. 


lissouri Brass Tyee Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
MACHINES, ETC. 


James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American T. Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 





CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 
Hoe, R., &Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Sova: y Ronpeny:: 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
ew 


meneeas <2 44 4 AND PROCESS 
NGRAVERS’ WAX. 


American Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 


street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 

‘oundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 
er & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping: 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bidg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 
Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
hicago. Also process engravers. 
Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Binner Engraving Co., zinc etchings, half-tones, 
wood engravings, color work. Fisher Building, 
Chicago. 


Brown-Bierce Co., Dayton, Ohio. Engravers by 
all methods, and electrotypers. Fine mechan- 
ical engravings our specialty. Prices low. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., oes 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, “‘ Folder 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


— Printing Ink Works, Office a Factory, 
0 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, BG 
Ootng & Co., Boston, New York, Phitadeiphia 
hicago. **Owl” brand fine blacks and 
pang 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadel; Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San cisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 

Morrill, oe. H., & Co. oa st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 i ned st. +, New York; 31- 
343 Bok 4 street, Chi ; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., an Francisco, Cal. 

Queen my. Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Boing C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen Ink Works, 31 and 33 S. Fifth st., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 34 and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 


Thalmann AS ange Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing machinery. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sega selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
» Manufacturers Old Style on press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


os & une Boston, New a, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Golding and Pearl 
presses, fastest, pe ie pong! most quickly 
made ready. 


Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 

box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 

White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 





PAPER- CUTTING MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY SINCE 
+ 1856.... 


Dachinery 


for the whole 


Paper 
Industry... 2 


Seven hundred hands employed. 


Yearly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers, 



































Length of Price for Price for Cut Rapid 
No Cut. Hand power. | Steam power Self clamp. Indicator. Gauge. 

Cm. |Inch.| Mk.| @ |Mk.| @ | Mk! @ | Mx.| @ | Mk| @ 
AB | 50 | 19% | 425 | 101.20 131.00| 150 | 35.70 | 100 | 23.80| 80 | 19.10 
ABa| 55 | 21% 115.50 145.50| 160 | 38.10 | 105 | 25.00! 80 | 19.10 
AC | 60 | 23% | 575 | 136.90 166.90| 175 | 41.70 | 110 | 26.20| 85 | 20.25 
ACa | 65 | 25% | 650 | 154.75 184.75| 185 | 44.00 | 115 | 27.40| 85 | 20.25 
AD | 71 740 | 176.20 206.20} 200 | 47.60 | 120 | 28.60| 90 | 21.45 
ADa| 76 | 30 | 825| 196.45 226.50 | 220 | 52.40 | 125 | 29.80| 90 | 21.45 
A 83 | 323% | 950 | 226.20 | 1075 | 256.20| 240 | 57.15 | 125 | 29.80| 95 | 22.55 
AEa | 91 | 35% | 1050 | 250.00 | 1175 | 280.00| 250 | 59.50 31.00| 95 | 22.55 
AF | 95 | 37% | 1150 | 273.80 | 1275 | 303.80| 260 | 61.90 | 135 | 32.20| 100 | 23.80 
AFa | 100 | 39% | 1250 | 297.60 | 1375 | 327.60| 280 | 66.65 | 140 | 33.35| 100 | 23.80 
AG | 108 | 42 | 1400 | 333.35 | 1525 | 363.35| 315 | 75.00 | 145 | 34.50| 105 | 25.00 
AGa | 113 | 44 357.15 | 1625 | 387.15| 325 | 77.50 | 150 | 35.70| 105 | 25.00 
AH | 120 | 47% | 1600 | 381.00 | 1725 | 411.00| 340 | 81.00 | 155 | 37.00| 110 | 26.20 
AHa | 140 | 55. | 1950 | 465.20 | 2075 | 494.20| 365 | 86.90 | 160 | 38.10| 115 | 27.40 
I | 160 | 60 5 | 541.65 | 2400 | 571.65| 390 | 92.90 | 160 | 38.10] 120 | 28.60 
BS OO $M cds. 4700 |1,119.20| 500 | 119.00 | 200 | 47.60| ... |~.... 





















































Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 


put) TERS 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebeccast., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Chicago a Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Ilinois Paper Co.. 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, Cover, Document Manila papers, etc. 


Kastner & Williams Paper Co., writing, ledger 
and bond papers, Holyoke, Mass. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Everything in paper for the sta- 
tioner, lithographer, printer and publisher. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. graving by all processes. 


Maurice cK Bagravins Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N.-W., Washington, D.C., unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 


Sanders + Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 


Zeese, A., & a half-tone sen anger se zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, trotypers, 
300°306 Dearborn street, Chicago. = 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders’ Co., “everything for 
the printer.” 
Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 


«» new and secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 

a & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 

Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Type Foundry, N. Bunch, propri- 
ctor 314-316 8th st., N. W., Washington D.C. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Hart & Zugelder, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Padding glue, 


Norman, J. E., & Co., 421 Exchange Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Established 1840. Samples for- 
warded free of charge. 

Stahlbrodt, Edw. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper — type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
ew York. 


Dominion Type Founding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. anufacturers of the cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Hard Metal Type, and 
dealers in presses, supplies, and everything 
for the printer. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, type founder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Olive st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 


Moyes & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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The Chadwick 


es ‘T ypesetter 


USES ORDINARY TYPE. 
NO SPECIAL NICKS. 
faded 


Sets any length of line, and is operated 
successfully by any compositor. 

















St ot ot vt ot ot tt Price, $300 vt vt ut ut ut ut ut ut ass 


aK “and Dealers MAGU IRIE & BAUCUS, Limited, 
44 Pime Street, New York. 


PHOTOADSS | THe Latest AND Best Work! 


ENG RAVI NG A book of practical instructions for producing 
H- JEN K | NS AX} photo - engraved plates in relief-line and half- 

tone; with chapters on dry plate development 
FD) SSS ZB) and half -tone color work. 


MR. JENKINS gives in this treatise the latest practical developments in the art of making photo- 
engravings. No pains have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has been 
avoided. No theories are advanced. The instructions have all been demonstrated by practical work 
in regular engraving establishments, and it is no exaggeration to say that the Manual is the first pub- 
lication giving practical information on American Process Engraving. Profuse examples show the varied 
forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully illustrated, with progressive proofs. 


The illustrations are from photographs and drawings in line and wash by the well-known 





























American artists — 
FRANK HOLME, JULES M. GASPARD, W.L. WELLS, 
C. W. TRAVER, J. C. LEYENDECKER, FRED RICHARDSON, 
A. B. SHULTS, FARNY, T. B. METEYARD, 
A. CAMBENSY, JOHN SLOAN, LOUIS BRAUNHOLD. 


Mechanically the book is very attractive, being printed from new plates on highly enameled, heavy 
paper, with binding in light brown buckram, gold embossed. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Publishers, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 212 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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“Rome was not built in a day” 
—Nor a Successful Machine. 





CONSTANT ENDEAVOR TO 
IMPROVE HAS MADE THE 


Brown 5 Zarver & 


THE BEST! 
We could not build a better 


Paper Cutter 


Two-Speed Hand and Power Cutter. Jw 
ACCURACY GUARANTEED. 
Oswego Machine Works, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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Impose 


or Forms? 





is the man who is adept 


Always Busy at his calling. 


If you wish to become adept in the art of imposition of book forms, 
etc., you should secure a copy of 


“Rints on Imposition” 


which is the best work ever written on the subject. It is profusely illustrated 
and every one of its one hundred pages is replete with information, and every 
question which interests the make-up is answered. 


This work makes a handsome gift. For sale by... 


7 








The Inland Printer Company, 


S—-7 Price, leather, $1.00. 212=214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
bie Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Byron Weston Co's 











Linen Ledger and \ Has no superior. 
Record Paperece Why not use it ? 









eee (ur Selling Agents in Yhicago are 


Bradner Smith & @o. 
Mills at Dalton, ass. 
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Each thing in its place is best ; 


And what seems but idle show 
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the foundation of 


600d Printing 


GOOd Paper is 
J.W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 


Therefore, in the selection of Paper, any point that can in any 
way affect the appearance of the work should be considered — 


Texture, Tint, Fibre, Surface, Strength, Size, Weight, 


We are Paper Specialists 
good in Papers, from the lowest grades to the highest, and are 


constantly adding all the newest effects demanded by the exactions 


Opaqueness, Folding and Embossing Qualities — everything. 
of “fin de siecle’ typography. 
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gp) PRINTER LAUREATE, PR) LAUREATE * 


—— 





Last Announcement before 
the polls closed. 


Over 4,000 votes registered since our announcement of votes 
registered to December 2oth. 


The friends of Messrs. Orr, Shepard and Herbert have been waging a battle royal in 
their behalf. Mr. Herbert, who remained in the lead for so long, lost it soon after the first of 
January to Mr. Orr, whose jump from rather a poor third to a good second early in Decem- 
ber so greatly encouraged his friends. He now leads in the race, though Mr. Shepard, 
whose friends have not been idle, is pressing him closely, a small margin of only eighty-six 
votes now separating them. 





Mr. Pasko, Chairman, reports votes registered to January 20, 1897: 








No. of Votes. No. of Votes. 
LOUIS H. ORR (Bartlett & Co.), New York, - 4,834 Votes received for GEORGE H. CARLEY, Farmers’ 
HENRY O. SHEPARD, Chicago, - -  - 4,748 Publishing Co., Cooperstown, N.Y. - - 44 
B. B. HERBERT (National Journalist), Chicago, 3,219 Votes received for GILBERT F. NEWTON, Erie, Pa., 7 
WM. JOHNSTON (Printers’ Ink Press), New York, 921 Scattering Votes, - - - - - - = 546 
PAUL NATHAN (Lotus Press), New York, - 487 
THEO. L. De VINNE (De Vinne Press), New York, 276 Total Votes registered, - - 35,082 





When this announcement reaches you the polls will have closed, and the votes received 
between the date of this announcement and February 1 will decide who has been elected 


Printer Laureate. 








Our Gift to the Printer Laureate. 


5 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 


& MFG. CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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“Century” vs. Miehle. 


The Miehle Company CHALLENGED THE 
WORLD on behalf of their press; we accepted the chal- 
lenge on behalf of the “‘ Century.” 


TO SETTLE THE MATTER WE REPEAT THE 
FOLLOWING PROPOSITIONS : 


Ist.—That at a point midway between New York and Chicago, a «‘Miehle’’ and 
a “Century” press be erected side by side. 


2d.—That these machines be run upon duplicate forms of various kinds for a 
given period of time. 


3d.—That a Committee be selected to take charge of the contest. 


4th.—That the Committee consist of three practical printers, an expert mechanic 
and the representative of a trade journal. 


5th.—That the machines be placed in the hands of the Committee before the 
contest begins and continue in its charge throughout. 


6th.—That the Committee, at the end of the contest, report upon the relative 
values of the contesting machines, with respect particularly to the quality and quantity 
of work produced, economy (as to time, labor and waste) of operation, and points of 
mechanical construction. 


7th.—That the report of the Committee be accepted by both contestants and by 
them be considered final. 


8th.—That upon the announcement of the findings of the Committee the defeated 
machine, together with its appurtenances, be delivered over to the Committee for sale. 


9th.—That the defeated machine be sold by the Committee for the largest sum 
obtainable, which sum it is to donate to a printers’ charity of its own selection. 


10th.—That the Committee keep a full and exact account of all expenses 
incurred by it, said expenses to be borne by the defeated party. 


Ilth.—That the builders of the defeated machine publicly acquiesce in the 
decision of the Committee. 


It is of vital importance to every printer that the 
relative values of all machines offered him be clearly 
determined. 





Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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When Ordering a “Century” 


Please insist that our Salesman 
attach this page to the Contract as part of our 
Guaranty. 





i,” 7 Campbell 
Chicago. ~~ : 7 : , 4 ~ Company. 


New York. 
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The ‘*‘ New Model’’ 


Stereotyping Web Perfecting Press has now been upon the 


The “Mu ltipress” 


is now ready for the market. Itis a Flat Bed Web Perfect- 
market for nearly four years and in that entire period each 

ing Press printing from flat forms of type, four, six or eight 
and every claim made for it, whether as to speed, simplic- 











page papers, and delivers same folded at the rate of 5,000 
ity, convenience or construction, has been more than 





complete papers per hour. It ts designed and built under 
fulfilled in practical daily use throughout the country. 

patents No. 291,521 and No. 376,053 (does not expire until 
There are innumerable points of superiority about the 








1905). These patents cover the Duplex Press, and in our 
“New Model” which our competitors wish their machines 





suit for infringement every decision has been rendered 
possessed. Our speed guarantee is 15,000 four or eight — 

in our favor, viz: December 11, 1894; July 2, 1895; 
page papers per hour. A user goes this one better, and 

October 26, 1895, and FINAL DECREE December 14, 
prints a special edition of 106,000 at the rate of over 

1895; from this the defendants appealed, and on. November 
16,000 per hour. We claim superior simplicity and con- 

10, 1896, the appeal was dismissed. We have the sole 
venience. A user substantiates these claims by running 

legal right to build presses of this nature. 
his press successfully with two boys. Investigate! 




















Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


334 Dearborn Street, 5 Madison Avenue, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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“High Speed; Automatic Feed; Perfect Register ; 
Revolving Delivery Table; Automatic Throw-off of 
Impression and Stopping of the Press in case of Failure 
to Feed.’ —From Report of the Judges (see below ). 


s — Th rofitabl 
Che Harris SS indragsa vip 
_— St =< <r Prints up to 
Automatic a 14,000 
Zard and | ee Impressions 


Envelope i per 


Hour ! 


Press. 5,000 per hour 


guaranteed. 


In daily use on runs 
of from 1,000 up. 


Waste of stock reduced 
90 per cent. 


No offset from tympan 


sheet. | ” Prints Blotters. 


Envelopes printed on Built on Honor. 
front or back. eis ce , Ground Cylinders. 


JUDGES’ REPORT. 


SIXTY- FIFTH NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 
AMERIGAN INSTITUTE, 1896. 


Co the Board of Managers : 
Gentlemen,— After a full and impartial examination of the articles above 
described, the undersigned judges make a report that: 

Although the press was originally entered as a job press, without other 
designation, it is, in fact, an Envelope and Card Press only, and we have there- 
fore considered it, as what it actually is, i.e.: A Job Press especially designed 
for two classes of jobwork. 

The award of the Medal of Superiority is made on account of high speed, 
automatic feed, perfect register, revolving delivery table, reciprocating motion 
and automatic trip, or as stated in the language of the inventor, viz: ‘‘Automatic 
Throw-off of Impression and Stopping of the Press in case of Failure to Feed.” 

All these features combined stamp it as a machine of great merit. 


JOSEPH J. LITTLE, } 
M. S. BULKLEY, - Judges. 
L. B. GARFIELD, _ | 


We recommend the award of the Medal of Superiority. 





Don’t let all your competitors get ahead of you, but write at once for full partic- 


ulars to the manufacturers, 
THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO, 
NILES, OHIO. 
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HEN two manufacturers of jewelry met on Maiden Lane the 
other day, one asked the other, ‘‘ How many of us do you think 
are left ?” referring to the large number of failures and retire- 
ments from business in the jewelry line during 1896. Almost 

5 the same might be said of the printing ink line. Darwin’s theory 
of the ‘‘ Survival of the Fittest” works in no different manner in printing-ink 
making than it does in everything else ; we have survived because we belong 
to the fittest. 

We have always met the demand for the best ink, and we shall continue to 
do so. We have always met the demand for low priced, whenever an ink could 
be made and a price met without hurting our reputation. Competition has been 
great in the printing business, and a cheapening process was bound to attack 
printing inks as well as it has every other material used by the printer.: 

We think there will be more printing done in 1897 than there was ever 
done in any previous year, and this printing will be done better, and it can and 
will be done with the necessary profit by those printers who have the courage 
to ask the price it is worth to do good printing. We shall, as heretofore, con- 
stantly aim to make satisfactory inks, and we mean by satisfactory, that the 
ink is fit for the purpose for which it is to be used. We think there are very 
few printers who have not already discovered the advantages which dealing 
with a reliable firm have for them. Ever attentive to our business, we are 
always at our post, and are ready to execute the orders of the thousands of cus- 
tomers with equal precision and promptness, whether that order be for a pound 
or a ton of ink, well knowing the importance to the printer to have his orders 
executed promptly and correctly. 

We need hardly reiterate it here, for it is well known, that we are fully 
equipped to meet any demand which can possibly be made on an inkmaker. 
To those who have been dealing with us, we express our thanks, requesting a 
continuance of their orders— to those who never have, we tender an invitation 
to try us and our inks. 


Jaenecke-Uliman Company. 
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HEN our competitors begin to write their claims in 
contracts of purchase, they will have all the contests 


they will care to take care of. 


They may ADVERTISE to do it, but when asked to 
‘Write it in the Contract” that appears to be another 


proposition. WHY? 





WHEN the representative of a printing press manufacturer 
claims that his press will run as fast as the ‘‘ Miehle”’ . 


WHEN he represents that it will carry a full type form as fast 
as the 66 Miehle ” . . . e . e e 


WHEN he represents it as being as powerful and as close a 
registering press as the ‘‘Miehle”’ . > 


WHEN he represents it as being equal in ink distribution to 
the ” Miehle “id . e s . a e . 7 oe e e . . 
WHEN he represents it as being as handy and as quickly made 
ready as the “‘ Miehle”’ eee 5k aie he 


WHEN he represents it to be as well-made and of as choice 
material as the ‘‘ Miehle”’ . 


WHEN he represents that his press is equal to the “‘ Miehle”’ in 
producing quantity and quality of work 


WHEN he represents it as having as wide a range of work 
as the ‘ Miehle”’ 


WHEN he represents it as giving as close register at as high 
a rate of speed . 


WHEN you wish to see whether he has “‘ THE 
COURAGE OF HIS CONVICTIONS” 
WHEN he.represents that his press ““WILL DO 

IT IN THE PRESSROOM’”’ Bats 


; 








Have Him 
Write I 
In Ihe 
vontract 


If you require him to LIVE UP TO his Contract, he will 
be obliged to buy for you a “ Miehle.” 





See Reading Notice, page 578, for full explanation of this suggestion. 





THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 








NZ 
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The world is challenged to any competition 
in quality and quantity of products. 


The Miehle Company — Revised Catalogue, 1895. 
The Miehle Company — TODAY. 


The Machine is not built which can compete with 
THE MIEHLE. 


Any new press can show “a wonderful record” for a time, but such a record 
signifies nothing. The history of pressroom use—year in and year out—is the 
only true basis for claims for a printing machine. Any suggestion to the con- 
trary is an affront to intelligence. 


What have years of pressroom use shown for the Miehle ? 


THE PROPOSITION IS SIMPLE. 


It has a wider range of work. 

It will run faster than any machine of its class. 

It will carry a full type form faster. 

It is more powerful. 

It is superior in ink distribution. 

It will give better register at a higher rate of speed. 

It is more handy and more quickly made ready. 

It is better made and will produce more and better 
work than any other machine of its class. 


The Miehle has proved all this for MORE THAN TEN YEARS, 
and it is the only press of its class ever constructed that has not 
shown a DESCENDING SCALE OF EFFICIENCY from the day it 
was erected and in running order. 


This test is not the test of one machine for a month, or a year, or two years. 
It is the test of scores of machines in pressroom use under all kinds of exacting 
conditions, in the face of all kinds of competition, during a period of more than 


' ten years; and this test is 


THE ONLY TRUE TEST OF ABILITY OF A PRINTING MACHINE. 


When any other machine can show a record approaching this, we may have 
competition, but not before. 


The Miehle Company CHALLENGES THE WORLD 
to show a like record. 


THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Che highest 
achievement .< 





Cycle Builders’ 
Art. 2% 


Send for Handsome 
Art Catalogue—FREE. 

















They need no better recommenda- 
tion than the satisfaction they give. 


of the All strictly High-Grade and fully 
guaranteed, % vt vt st ot ut ot ot ot Ut ut 


Gladiator Cycle Works, 











SS: 





Gladiator, $85 
Spartacus, $65 




















Commodore, $40 
(Youth’s) 









10911-1315 West Fourteenth St. 


bce 









SUCCESS Safety 
Benzine Cans 


NOW IN USE. 





For Printers, Lithographers, Photo- 
Engravers, and all Factories and 
Mills where Benzine or 
Naphtha is used. 


IT IS SAFE 
Because it is impossible for the benzine 
to escape. 


IT IS CLEAN 
Because the adjustment is so perfect 
that the flow can be regulated to the 
exact measure required, and the hands 
may be kept free from contact with 
the fluid. 


IT IS ECONOMICAL 
Both because it saves benzine and 
helps to lower the insurance rate. 


APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
throughout the United States. 





FOR SALE by all Type Founders and Dealers. 


Manufactared FS WESEL MFG. CO. 


Printers’, eceetngecd and Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies. 
Office and Warerooms: 
82 & 84 Fulton Street, corner Gold Street, 
Mi NEW YORK. 
Factory—78 & 80 Cranberry St., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








@ Can be 
@ Used 
@ Everywhere! 


OWER 


FKOM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


Thé Otto Gas Enalne 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


ae ofe oe fe feof 


NO BOILER, 
NO STEAM, 
NO COAL, 
NO ASHES, 
NO GAUGES, 


NO ENGINEER, 
NO DANGER. 


Peahe he chee che 
Over 45,000 in Use! 


SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED ) 
Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 245 Lake Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 








Blan a dia sy 
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HE Mopeen HerArt 

oats agp (ALG eS or 
5S RIA MERIGA. 

2 Soo . 












ee. 


4 b 
G xf _ ei x 
i ror CATALOGUES, | Ra 
Si (UIE SOUVENIRS 1M, 
& NEWSPAPERS + + | FM 
E LETTER HEADS.1 a 





BRANGH OFFIGES: NEWYORK, CHICAGO & CINCINNATI. 























n> ep 
Y 
—s 


A¥ 


E & SONS, 
\.- DHOTO-~ 


N 
= sy LS 


OGESS ENGRAVING 
as QHALF-TONE = 

SO7INC ETCHING 

\, COLOR WORK 


\ » MAD 4x0 WOOD 


i ENGRAVING 
/f ELECTROTYPING 








TELEPHONE 
HARRISON gon. 


WORK OF HIGHEST GRADE, EXEGUTION PROMPT, AND PRIGES GOMPATIBLE WITH BOTH. 
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Latham Machinery Co. 


Manufacturers of Everything in First-class . . 
INCLUDING 


Latham Job Backer. 
Latham Stabbing Machine. 
Latham Roller Backer. 





Latham Rival Power Paper Cutter. 
Latham Rival Lever Paper Cutter. 
Latham Numbering and Paging Machine. 
Latham Power Embossing Machine. Latham Standing Presses. 

Latham Lever Embossing Machine. Latham Round Corner and Punching 


Latham Table Shears. Machine. 
Latham Index Cutter. 


PRINTERS’ AND 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
- MACHINERY .... 


Latham Perforating Machines, 


.. MONITOR WIRE STITCHER, 


And all other Machinery for Printers and Bookbinders... 


‘These machines are all of modern construction and 
have no superiors in the market. 


CYLINDER and JOB PRESSES, 


—ie___NEW AND SECONDHAND. 











Monitor Wire Stitcher. 


No.0 —% to1% inches, . ; . $550 
No. 1 —2 sheets to % inch, ° : 400 
No. 14%4—2 sheets to iy inch, _ : - ee 
No. 2 —2 sheets to % inch, . . ° 200 
No.3 —2sheetsto 4 inch, . ° - 


BINNER-ENG-CO. 


Round-hole Perforator. 


28-inch, steam-power, “ i ° - $175 
28-inch, foot-power, . ; Rita 125 
24-inch, steam-power, . s ° ‘ 150 
24-inch, foot-power, . ° . . 100 
20-inch, foot-power, . . e 15 


Boxed, f. 0. b. Chilcnge. 





— Power oo Cutter. 


30-inch, $400 
32-inch, . : ‘ ° ° ° ° - 450 
; 34-inch, ° ° . . e ° ° 550 
38-inch, . ° ° . ° ° ° - 750 


Boxing extra. 





Foot-power, 4-roll head, . . . - $175 
Foot-power, 6-roll head, ‘ * 185 
Foot-power, 4 and 6-roll heads, eee ae“) 
Steam attachment (extra), ° 30 
Steam and foot-power, 4-roll head, - 225 


Steam and foot-power, 6-roll head, > 235 
Rival Paper and Card Cutter. Steam and foot-power, 4 and 6-roll heads, 285 


18-inch, $65.00. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 





New Round-=Corner Index and 
Punching Machine. 


Foot-power Index Machine, . : 
Foot-power Round-Corner Machine, . -— 


Foot-power Punching Machine, . e 75 
Steam-power attachment (extra), . - 4 
Punching or eaaaiemmoerad attach- 

ment (extra), . ° 10 


Boxed, f. ‘0. b. Chicago. 





_ Lever enna Cutter. 


18-inch, x « $65 
24-inch, . ° ° ‘ ° ° ° > 20 
25-inch, ° ° ° ° e ° ° 125 
30-inch, . e ° «gas 


33-inch (extra heavy), cS eee Cw 250 





Gordon Presses. 
All sizes. 











LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 





197-201 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 
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T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN oy>~” 


ae 





- Paper Cutters 
and... 


Bookbinders’ 
Machinery... 


oe 


WN offering the ‘‘ White” Paging and 
Numbering Machine, we gladly recom- 
mend it as by far 


The Best Machine 
of its kind on the Market. 


It is simple, durable, light running, 
very reliable and perfectly constructed. 
The ink fountains are a great improve- 
ment over the hand inking of all other 
machines, and the change from consec- 
utive to duplicate, triplicate, etc., is 
only the matter of slipping a pawl from 
one notch to the next. 


> 


o~ 





oo oe oe oe ee ae ae ae al ae a De oe 


~a@+acae 


“White” Paging and Numbering Machine. 








We are now THE SOLE AGENTS for this Machine, 


and will gladly send circular and list of stock heads on application. 
Any style head cut to order. 


T. W. & G. B. SHERIDAN, 


2,4 and 6 Reade Street, 413 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. GHIGAGO. 
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Che Battle Still On Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 





But the point of attack varies. The 
Sterlings go without saying at present. 





























FACSIMILE SEND 
e OF FOR 
Now Notice WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 
e : 
Our Superfine and KEITH LEDGER PAPERS 272 723m, strong, hard sized 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the renga f an judges ¥ 


E xX t ra N O. ] > in competitive tests with all other leading brands o 
Pasted Bristols, 


Mill Bristol Board, 
j RAVELSTONE Periccdon Tints, and-are used by Llehographers, 
Weddi ng F ol 10S. Stationers and Planes for Reneles rarctel Satins oe a 


Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 


Novelties in Finish. 
Water Color, Egg Shell, Crepe, Momie Cloth. | Tle stock | 


lf you want the Newest Wrinkle, send to us for sam- 
: icht . f 4 
ples. If you want something that no one else makes, | WESTLOCK [oat acti treeden: from imperfections and’ ail 

do it f adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
we can do it for you. work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 


; are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
Worthy Paper Company, The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 


folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 
Mittineag ue, Mass. principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 














CG ARIES Po 
a 


Largest Variety. Colored Flats Laid. 


Besf Qualify | ee : 
| co ae seen 2 eS | 


Special sizes and colors made to order. 











Cinted Flats Wove. 





4 
4 
p 
7 
0 
7 
7 





Cream, Light Blue, Rose, Amber and Azure. 


ie 


17x2—2 19 x 24 —28 | ENG 
AS : 17 x 28 — 32 19 x 26 — 32 | AS 


EE 


Old Hampden Bond, : If you wish anything in the line of 


@ High-Grade PAPERS, LINENS, BONDS or 
The best Colored No. 2 Bond in the Market.  LEDGERS, write us for samples. All our 








4 
4 
7 
0 
p 
D 
0 
p 
p 


White, Cream, Lavender, Blue, Azure, Pink and Buff. papers are animal sized and pole dried. 
17x22— 16 19 x 24 — 20 
a : Parsons Paper Co. 


sovevevencevvosoosoonsessesnresesonoroneeees HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Che Royle Machinery 


is most highly appreciated by advanced and pro- 
gressive photo-engravers. We strive to make 
our machines entirely practical in every way, and 
to insure durability by exercising care in the 
selection of material and skillful workmanship. 


Routers, Bevelers, Gdgers, Ste. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
Paterson, N.J., U.S. A. 








PP PAPA PAP PAAR OD 
PAPA BPBAPBA PPL PPD BOLL A A AO AA ALA A Ly OL el 


James White & Co. 
PAPER DEALERS, 
177 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





W. C. GILLETT, President. 
A. T. HODGE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
GEORGE D. FORREST, Secretary. 


Dealers in Every Kind of 


se» Paper... 


USED BY PUBLISHERS AND 
PRINTERS. 


A New Catalogue in press with new lines and new 
prices. Write for one. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
{20 & 122 FRANKLIN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


“Ulster Linen ’”’ Cover. 

“Fort Dearborn ”’— single ) Enameled Cover. 
« Whitefriars””— double | 
S. & S.C. Colored Book. 

«‘ Rialto ’’ Coated Book. 
No. | Document Manila. 





(LITHOGRAPHIC COATING) 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Long Distance Telephone, 
Express 672. 


ABINETS [+++ 





LAAAAAAAAABP PP dP 


RPP 











Leatherette 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in all 


C 








Of all kinds for Type or Electrotypes. 
aoe ere! pecial brackets and 
styles or with speci ts 
steel slides. 


ofr 
“fe 
ofe 
Our goods stand the test of time and use, 
ofe 
ofe 
ofe 


grains and colors. For cut-flush covers 


it has no equal. Send for samples to 


A. W. Pope & Co. 


General Agents, 


— of good material and workman- 
ship. 


SF FFt34 





45 High St., BOSTON. 


stestet} MORGANS & WILCOX € 
‘ MFG. CO. * Middletown, N. Y. 

















S 


— ‘HEBER WELLS 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 


Printers’ 
Materials 





, 









cil 
2) ONGRAVIN' 


Prices 
Moderate. 


| a Ny Se = LY Se 
For all classes of work. « « Simple, Cheap and Tufallible. 


O chemicals, no expen- 
sive plants. The only 
process adapted todaily 


newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and up- 


wards, according to size. A |‘{ 


simple machine renders pre- 
vious knowledge of engraving 
unnecessary for the repro- 


write US. HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - - 








duction of cuts. With outfits 
local papers can produce their 
own illustrations and stereo- 
type their standing ads., etc. 
We make stereotyping ma- 


S| chinery, power saws, routers, 


etc. Ourcombined machines 
are the best on the market. 
We warrant everything. 


ST. LOUIS. 













OF HIGH 
GRADE. 


ONLY MAKER 


“Strong Slat” 
CaseS_4~4-——-— 


**STRONG SLAT’”’ is not a fancy name, but 
means that the slats are Y eee indestructi- 
bie. No better cases made. 

Catalogues sent to recognized printers. 
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BAreains PRESSES 


129. .40 x 60 Cottrell & Babcock Two-Revolution, four- 


roller, air springs, rear delivery ........... Seem $1,600 
144. .43 x 56 Cottrell Two-Revolution, four-roller. Used 

only six months. Guaranteed good as new....... 2,000 
145. .43 x56 Cottrell Two-Revolution, four-roller. In 

use six months. Guaranteed good as new........ 2,000 
146. .38x55 Cottrell Two-Revolution, two-roller. In 

use six months. Guaranteed good as new........ 1,700 
139. .38 x 54 Taylor Three-Revolution, air springs, tape 

DRUVRED Soceu--oGsseae noes ra uoeeur ene as si eer cess 800 


120..34x52 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, air 
springs, tape delivery, two-roller, rack and screw, 800 
143..33 x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs, 


tapeless delivery, two-roller..............2...0.+- 800 
101. .32 x 46 Six-column Quarto Hoe Drum, two-roller, 
wire springs, tape delivery............sssccoseees 700 


102. .29x 42 Five-col. Quarto Potter Drum, two-roller, 
air sp’gs, tapeless delivery, back-up, good as new, 1,100 
123..24x 30 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, air 


BPTiNGS, CADEICEH CELIVENY. 66.1000 ss50ce oncess eso 650 
131..24x29 Hoe Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape 

GELivOre. RCE MEN CTI WY, coo ona aca ce Glee ap esses 450 
130. .17 x24 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape- 

Jo fg Aer DO Pee ry a eee 400 
132..23x 28 Taylor Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape 

le Mee Pay IIS IES rs To Toy ee Poe ee ae 400 


133. .23x 28 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, table dis- 


tribution and front delivery, two-roller........... $750 

126. .16x 23 Cottrell & Babcock Pony Drum Cylinder, 
air springs, tapeless delivery, rack and screw.... 500 

| 127..17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire 
springs, tape delivery, rack and screw ........... 400 

136..21x23 Hoe Pony Drum, tapeless delivery, wire 
BME Sac uncscuasse shee heeel sna vse e saiceeeines 450 


MISGBELLANY. 


yer Stamper, automatic feed 
and wiper, with patent ink-saving attachment. Good 
as new. Cost $1,800; price, $900. 





147.. Dexter Folding Machine, three or four fold. Take 
sheet to 36x 48. Electric register. Guaranteed 
BCU CEL) 1s) (a SS ae Dee enna edie $500 
134..Brown Combination Folding Machine, taking 
sheet 32 x 48, 2, 3 or 4 fold, with insert or cover, 


four pasters and three trimmers ................. 550 
109. .Seven-column Quarto Kendall Folding Machine, 

WALI IABVEM ANG BTUMIMIET 65565 cas: o0.0:54 00's 0300 0.00 150 
241. 5INO;'S DONNEl] Wire MUICRE! a5. se... en cscs 0s 160 
142..Two H. P. Sprague Electric Motor, 110 voltage.. 75 


FULL LINE OF NEW O. S. GORDON PRESSES AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Should you be in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. 
vour benefit as well as for our own, Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. 


We are doing business for 
Our storeroom is ample for display of machinery. 


All of our secondhand machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and fully guaranteed. 


Telephone, Main 3726. 
H. BRONSON, President and Gen’! Manager. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 


48 AND 50 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Gent cle wl ps ea aie a 


Ne 150 NASSAU ST. NEw YORK. 


.. No BELTS,NoO DIRT, 
ee Col 17-N-¥-8) (o}, Fol 1 
aeikcnes TO ANY PRESS, 
b PRACTICALLY fo) 2 8 
Pr MORE oto__ vr oR BELT 
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ent THANSHAFT a 
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D WY 


Simplicity Itself. 


ween = It is not a matter of such 
great difficulty to do 
beautiful presswork pro- 
vided you use the right 
sort of Ink. Finest ma- 
terials, mixed in just the 
right proportion, render 
Ault & Wiborg’s Inks 
absolutely unrivalled 
where fine presswork is 
required, .¢ . ¢ we ue 
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Printed With No.1. Enameled Paper Black, (No. 502-55.) 
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Past Experience in Any Line 


is a valuable asset, whether it’s 
Your's or another man’s, » o» » 


Those who have used the Seybold Trimmer 
and Signature Press say that their rapid pace 
wins ; that profits, which never grow of their 
own volition, are produced on these machines. 
Further details may interest you. % 2 2% # 2 

















Che Seybold Automatic 
Book Crimmer 


Does the work of three to four men with 
hand machines, 


It automatically clamps, cuts, trims and 
unclamps two piles at once. 








Che Hercules Signature 
Press 2% 


Smashes, Dry-P 
Bundles and 










resses, 

Tablets 
with power and 
speed, 

It Removes T ype-marks ’ _ 
and Facilitates Han- i. egret is ieee 
dling. lata 











THE SEYBOLD MACHINE Co. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, DAYTON, OHIO, 53-55 Louie Street. 
ST. LOUIS. 
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cote TYPESETTING 
ne EMPIRE MACHINE COMPANY 


203 Broadway, New York. 




















BOSTON OFFICE: 
163 & 165 
PEARL STREET. 


4hECEEEEEEEE 
The EMPIRE 


sets ordinary 


EQUIRES no machinist, 
metal or gas. Simple in 
construction, moderate in 
price. Rapid and accurate 
» in operation. Admits use 
oe of italics, small caps, and 
=. black-letter sidcheads, 


@ 


AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTER. 





Western Agents: 


A. D. FARMER & SON TYPE FOUNDING CO. 


CAN BE SEEN IN PRACTICAL OPERATION AT OUR SALESROOMS, 
111 & 113 QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO. 


, Without a shadow | CE 
of a doubt PrN: 
THE FOUR GREATEST 
Wire Stitchers of 
the age. 





COMPOSING MACHINE. 


















OOOO 














Send for our Circular 
regarding them. You 
will find it interesting 
and profitable reading. 











THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
60 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Powcr Rounding and Backing Machine. 


Si—- 


HIS machine rounds and backs books by one continuous action in a very uniform manner, and at a speed that is 
productive of great economy over the old way of doing such work. Economy of room in the bindery is also 
attained, as the machine occupies but half the space of the ordinary appliances for rounding and backing books. 
It is built with the utmost care, and constructed so as to avoid breakage by the obstruction of a misplaced book or 

other object while in operation. The power required is about that for an ordinary stamping press. 

The machine is fed and operated with the utmost facility, and with but little muscular exertion by the operator, thus 
converting one of the most laborious processes of the bindery into one of the easiest. The books are returned to the 
operator to be removed; this avoids the dumping of the books, and gives an opportunity for examining each one as it comes 
from the machine. It is run at two speeds; the faster will turn out seven hundred (700) books per hour, or 7,000 per day. 
This amount of work is being done by some machines now in use. The amount of round and the size and evenness of joints 
are perfectly under the control of the operator. This machine makes excellent and uniform work; it puts no “‘starts’’ in 
the round, and the back is turned both ways very evenly without mashing the middle or straining the sewing, thus 
producing a book that opens up freely and will wear well. Many of these machines are now in daily use, and are giving 
universal satisfaction. ‘‘ THE MACHINE HAS COME TO STAY.” 


“ee FE Crawley, Sr., & Co. 


NO AGENTS._{ NEWPORT, KY., U.S.A. 
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The New Crank Movement 
Bed Motion..... 


Embodied in our NEW 


VO Two-Revolution Press 


—_—— idan. 


Is the only new bed-driving arrangement possessing neither 
slides, which must be exactly timed, nor gears, which must 
be suddenly and exactly enmeshed. Movements embodying 
these objectionable features are naturally quick to wear, and 
soon become unreliable as to register. 











On the Whitlock, all the bed-movement gears are constantly and 
closely enmeshed, assuring thereby a 


SMOOTHNESS, SWIFTNESS, DURABILITY and REGISTER 
impossible for other new bed-movements now constructed to attain. 


WRITE AND LEARN. 


The Whitlock Machine Co. 


CHICAGO, 
1209 Monadnock Building. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
No. 132 Times Building. 10 Mason Bldg., cor. Milk and Kilby Sts. 
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The Best Results..... 
Finish, Stiffness, Rc) 


Durability of Edge, 
a Quality of Stock, 


Accuracy of Dimensions, 





COME ONLY IN oe 


“Micro-Ground Knives” 


Which have HONEST PRICE, 
CORRECT TEMPER AND 
THE WARRANT of BAS 


.@e>Loring Coes & Co. 


Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
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DINNERDIATESMEANDERE RAT ART 









































IS NOT ONE WORD BUT ONE 

MEANING, SIMPLY A COMBI- 

NATION OF WORDS, THE 

SAME AS BINNER PLATES 
ARE A COMBINATION OF THE 
BEST MATERIAL AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP, GIVING BUT ONE RESULT 
AND THAT THE BEST. wtutststut 
@ AS BINNER PLATES MEAN 
PERFECT PLATES, SO BINNER 
DESIGNS MEAN ARTISTIC ORIG- 
INALITY. 2.9%. 2 2 a 9 ae 9 ae 
@ BINNER’S «MODERNIZED AD- 
VERTISING’ IS FULL OF THIS 
ARTISTIC ORIGINALITY, AND 
WILL BE SENT TO ANY AD- 
DRESS ON RECEIPT OF TEN 
CENTS POSTAGE, AND AT THE 
SAME TIME WE WILL INCLOSE 
A COPY OF OUR LATEST PUB- 
LICATION, ENTITLED *EIGHT- 
EEN STORY CREATIONS.” IF 
YOU DON’T THINK IT WORTH 
THE POSTAGE, SAY SO, AND 
WE WILL RETURN THE STAMPS. 


*& 


ADDRESS 


BINNER ENGRAVING CO. 
FISHER BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


THE MOST, MODERN 

AND COMPLETE 

ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT 
IN AMERICA. 








Mm4/"Ts 


z 
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“EXCELLENT” } *tarrsstris0ne" 





20 SITES OF AMERICA 


qunS ea WGA LAI ear lISs 10. 






































HIGHEST AWARD FOR 3 ot ot | ett Halt Tone Basra oe Sonia BeCeLE ENS 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING pay ptr by us, a reproduction of which is shown above. vt vt ut 


FRANKLIN ENGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPING CO., 
MW a 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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ECONOMIC 


99333333333333333333333>S>SS 53g 


Over 800 in successful operation on 
Cylinder Printing Presses, 
Folding Machines, 

Ruling Machines, 
Calendering Machines, etc. 

















AUTOMATIC 
PAPER-FEEDING 
MACHINE. 


Next month we will show an illustration 
of the Feeder attached to a Rear-Delivery 
Two-Revolution Press. 


SHOWING FEEDER ATTACHED TO REAR-DELIVERY STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 


peeing 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
Smyth Gase Making Machines, 
Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 
Christie Beveling Machines, 

Acme and other Cutting Machines, 
Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, 
Universal Wire Stitching Machines, 
Ellis Roller Backer, 

Peerless Rotary Perforators, 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 


MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 
AND PRINTERS. 


Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 
Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


PRPEPV ESET ESOT OPOETEOOOOO ESD 


FELSELELESEESESEHEEEEEEELEEELE LEE ELEN 


FFSFFFSFFFFFFFTFF 







AN be attached to any Cylinder Press, Marginal Folding 
Machine or Ruling Machine. Adjustments simple and 
quickly made. Adapted to small as well as large runs. 
Press Feeders constructed to carry a load of 5,000 to 
18,000 sheets, according to weight of paper. Tape frame 
of Feeder can be lifted in one minute and press fed by hand if desired. 
Increases production from 15 to 30 per cent, insures absolutely perfect 
register, and saves labor and wastage. We can show some of the 
largest printing and binding establishments completely equipped with 
the Economic Feeders. It will pay you to investigate. .$.%.%.%.8.%.% 






Si 


Write to the Sole Agents. 
E. C. FULLER & CO. 
teat loro 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


279 Dearborn Street. 















































_ FACSIMILE LETTER COMPANY, 


EXCELSIOR BUILDING, 


NASSAU STREET, NEAR ANN 


Pac-Simile Letters. 
Addressing and Mailing. 


NEW YORK, Pebruary i, 1897. 


J. Clyde Oswald, &sq., 
160 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir:- 
Appearances are deceptive ! So it is with this 


letter, as it shows evidence of having been typewritten and 
copied. 

This method will enable you to give an ordinary 
business circular the appearance of a personal letter, 
thereby assuring its receiving attention. 

The work being mainly printed on a press, it costs 
no more than an attractive circular and is more effective. 

We respectfully solicit correspondence. 


Yours truly, 


ie ZK. 


This is an imitation of a typewritten and copied letter and it shows what can be 
accomplished by our process and the use of our special ink and ribbons Baa ley 


The Method The body of the circular was set up and printed, the address filled in on a typewriter and 
then the copied appearance effected by a wash wringer driven by power. 


Important The most important feature of the work is that the typewritten address must match perfectly 
Feature in color with the printed matter, and we guarantee that our inks and ribbons will produce 
this result. 


We make no charge for instructions regarding the method used to produce the copied 
No Secret appearance. If desired we can supply a wringer ready for use, 


. Our object is to bring the method into general use, as any printer can do this work with the 
Object outlay of a few Dollars. We can supply ink and ribbons in all colors used in typewriting. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
SCHMIDT & OWEN, 
Manufacturers of Inks and Typewriter Ribbons, 
111 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 

















oe 
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>. 
Dm. OAPs. O° Re. 9°. OOPS. 9° #.9°PS.7°*P 8. ROMs -B°P#-™ 
De ne oOo O Oe OO nO 095-8 0907 8 50-8 2999-9 000-9 20 0- O -% @ 2905-9 2950-8 0909-9 2900-9 22 


THE LATEST IMPROVED Make it possible to 


produce the 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS, 
IN THE BEST EQUIPPED BROWN & CARVER 


PLANT FOR THE MAKING OF CUTTERS2~— 
PAPER CUTTING MACHINES at the least possible cost 


consistent with the highest 


IN THE UNITED STATES, / standard of workmanship. 





























VIEW IN FACTORY. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 





a. 9°*s-O°R@*. 9° 
90. @ 2%00- 8 2%00-8 0 %02 
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OF 

THE CHARM ¢ 

WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY. | 

¢ 

Home Portraiture, Flash-light pictures of fire- é 

side groups, views of the glittering landscape — £ 

all are easy and delightful with the Bullet Cam- é 
eras. They load in Daylight with our Film 

_. Cartridges or can be used with plates. Improved ¢ 

shutter, set of three stops, achromatic lens. 

BOOKLET FREE. ¢ 

( 

( 

( 

( 


No. 4 Bullet, for 4x5 pictures, capacity with film, 12 exposures, $1 





=> @S @ @ G@B828F8BF88B28BEBEBSSBBVSB8EB28E2E28 





uses glass plates or roll film (not loaded), . . . . . . 5.00 

Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 4x5, for No.4 Bullet, . . . . -90 

Pocket Kodaks, \s 5.00 EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Bulls-Eyes, $15.00 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


——— 


6@E2BBB8BSVOSOBWSBOSBWBWEVSOSEBWOEBVBOAV 














For Direct Connection to any Type of 
Printing Press or Machine we ve ve ve ve 






 eusesenen 


h Received Medal of Supe- 
; riority at the American 
> Institute Fair, New York, 
$ over every other motor 


in competition. .. .°. .*. .*. 






993333393: 


Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting and belting obviated. 

Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 

Illustrated catalogue upon application. 


General Offices and Works: 


Interior Conduit and Insulation Co., 527 west 3th street, new York City. 
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Paper Cutters 


Will wear in certain parts. Now, if these parts are 
so constructed that the wear, or lost motion, can be 
taken up, you have a Paper Cutter that is prac- 
tically everlasting. 


That is where the 
ADVANCE is ahead. 


It has Gzbs and Sef-Screws in the side frames to 
take up wear of knife-bar, 
which insures a perfectly 
true cut always. 

There are many other 
improvements. 


Write for illustrated cir- 
cular giving full description, 
including Lever and Power 
Cutters. 


We refer to 2,800 pur- 
FOUR SIZES. chasers. 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM. 





Challenge-Gordon. 


Sometimes one feature of a machine is worth 
the price of the whole. That’s true of the 
Impression Throw-off on the Challenge-Gordon. 
It locks and holds the eccentric shaft absolutely 
stationary both on and off the impression—some- 
thing xo other O.S. Gordon throw-off will do, 


This is only one of 
the good points about 
the Challenge. ‘There 
are others. If you don’t 
know them, you ought 
to. 


All late improve- 
ments are described in 


new illustrated booklet. 
Send for one. 





Any Dealer, or 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
CHICAGO. 





ee 


The Challenge 
\ Machinery 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE IN SPACE OF AN ADVERTISEMENT TO GIVE 
AN IDEA OF OUR SPLENDID LINE OF PRINTING MACHINERY; 
BUT A POSTAL CARD SENT US WILL BRING YOU ILLUS- 
TRATED DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE, # % 2% % + 2% tH 





* Company 





c 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Challenge-Gordon Job Press, 





Challenge Ink Fountains, 
Challenge Power Paper Cutter, 
Challenge Lever Paper Cutter, 
Advance Power Paper Cutter, 
Advance Lever Paper Cutter, 
Ideal Hand Cylinder Press, 
Ideal Inking Apparatus, 
Challenge Army Press, 
Challenge Proof Press, 
Challenge-Hempel Quoins, 
Challenge-Hempel Steel Keys, 


Chall Safety Keys 
tee oll Bead Quoins, 


Challenge amc Bracket, 


Challenge 

and wo Machine, 
McFatrich Mailing Machine, 
Perfection Miterer, 
Marvin’s Galley Rack, 
Angle Brace Galley Rack, 
Steel Shooting Sticks, 
Metal Sectional Blocks, 
Metal Furniture, 
Leads and Slugs, 
Harris Patent Rule Cases. 





Largest Works 


of the kind 


In the Country. 





Challenge Safety Key 


( PATENTED ) 
... For all Hempel Quoins. 


Is provided with rubber guards, which prevent 
injury to the forms or stones. ey 7s made of Tool 
Steel accurately milled. 


Style B, with short shank, for pressmen. 





Challenge-Hempel Quoins. 


Made from special steel mixture, insures highest 
efficiency and lasting qualities. Put up in neat 
cartons. Aey Coupon with every package. Chal- 


lenge Keys are made of Zool Steel. 


For descriptive circular, price list and cash dis- 
counts, write to 


ANY TYPE FOUNDER OR DEALER. 
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A.D. Farmer § Son 


NOT IN THE 
TYPE TRUST. 








COCO CLS 
FBEEBEBEBBRBRRK 
snepeReeeReeae 





: PRINTING MACHINERY — 
& * 

$ MATERIAL HIT 13 Quincy sire, ! 
& | estern Agents for @> 

é atari mesic | Empire Typesetting Machine. Chicago. | ar 
é cited disso ceili, ON etter drt tort retire direst tigi ding tir ty gly dyrgs AND 
3 BOOK, NEWSPAPER and JOB TYPE. 3 5 ia alias 
PTTITITITIITTTTTTTTT TT TTT Tit Tt MANAGER. 





FOR GOOD AND LASTING SERVICE| m1 ASSAU SMELTING AND 
via REFINING WORKS, 


& 
el lance B. LOWENSTEIN & BRO., Props. 


Lever Cutter. |": 
STANDARD 


LINOTYPE 
METAL 


NOW BEING USED AND INDORSED BY THE LEADING 
PUBLICATIONS IN THE U.S. OF AMERICA AND 
BY THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


Clearly outranks all Cutters 
of its class. 





If the claim is made that any 
other cutter equals the Reliance in 
design, thoroughness of construc- 
tion, cutting power, strength, du- 
rability and value for the money, 
do not accept statements, but 


Ask for Facts. 


No claims are made for the Re- 
liance which are not substantiated 
by the Cutter itself. Of the 


475 in Use 


since their introduction two and a 
half years ago, none has been re- 
turned; and not one complaint nor 
call for repairs, either on account 
of weakness, defective material or 
workmanship. 


Also Manufacturers of 


First-Class STEREOTYPE, ELECTROTYPE and TYPE METALS. 


of 


Strictly Interchangeable. ticaitiai ae i tachion, 
The first Reliance Cutter built + 25% si , . 
is exactly the same in every respect made: 28% “ OUPICE ano WORKS: 


as the last one. 


For Sale by Type Founders and Dealers only. Foot of Twenty-Eighth St., North River, 
Write for Detailed Circular. Manufactured by NEW YORK CITY. 
e Long Distance Telephone, 
PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago. ge Thirty-Eighth Street. 


The Finest Work X 
of the Kind I’ i] 
Ever Published. 


By J. F. EARHART. 


AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 

ae ae expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of 7he Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 

art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 

in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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All Printers who 
Are Using | a 
Che Linotype... r : raat HAS 


Will confirm our statement that there is & NO RIVAL! 

no class of straight matter typesetting Y Pd 
which it will not do as well as could be e r4 
done with ordinary type. 2% ttt tt tut et ee 





Book Composition of the finest grade is being turned out every 
day in the year from some of the best publishing houses in 
the country. 

Magazine Composition has come to be regarded as the Lino- 
type’s special field. Why should it not be, when it makes it 
possible for a publisher to bring out every issue showing a 
bright, new face of type? 


Legal Qlork of the most complicated description becomes simple 
in the hands ofa Linotype operator. A table the machine 
will not set up has not been devised. 


NO DISTRIBUTION. 
NO * PI.” 
NO BATTERED TYPE. 


For full information, descriptive catalogue, specimens of work, 
lists of small plants, etc., address 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Tribune Building, New York. 


P. T. DODGE, 
President and Gen. Manager. 


QQQaaaaeeeqqqaqaqqaqaeea 
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“Ly CLASS, SpE Et at e 
| Finest. . 
_ Rabel URalf Cones Cones : 
| Zine ~~ 
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: gg ENTS Si A fo 
CTT Scae nen Sen eS 
Clecliie Ci, Faring qlok | 
I07~515 WASHINGTON bihiraco,' 


























NOT FOR THEM MONE 
BUT CHEAPEST iN THE END. 
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Is Crossed Pier 
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In all the Bottoms used on “ Hamilton’s” 


—— in Simplicity of : - N EW D E P A RT U RE - 
onstruction. 
Incomparable in the results ee CAS ES ec50e 


obtained. 


Representing the only real improvement in Case construction in modern times. 
Adopted and Sold by all the Leading Supply Houses in all Countries, and everywhere recognized as 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


ele ol ole ol ole ole le ol ole ole) 













Q ib Showing three-ply hardwood bottom 

rabbeted with side rails and front. 
The edge of the bottom 
is not exposed, thereby 
giving the Case a more 
finished appearance. 











Patented 
August 25, 
1896.... 


SECTIONALEVIEW OF HAMILTON’S “' NEW DEPARTURE” CASE. 


Manufactured exclusively, under Letters Patent, by 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
... MAKERS OF... 


waoacenonn| SLY W OOD TYPE 


Cases slide on the slide rails and do 


not scrape along on the bottom. PRI NT ERS’ FU R N ITU R = Zoe 














00-0-0-0 


Every supply house has our goods in stock. Some have other goods also— two kinds — a best and 
a second best. Ask for our goods. Then see that you get them. ‘‘ New Departure” Cases are sold at no 
advance on the price of the old style case. Every case we make is stamped ‘‘New Departure” and 


‘‘Patented.” None genuine without this stamp. 


PRINTERS ARE SUPPLIED WITH OUR CATALOGUE FREE OF CHARGE, UPON APPLICATION TO US OR TO OUR AGENTS. 
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New Methods -# |Just Out... 


.e In Photographic Lenses 


Produce 7 C R A M E R 
el CONTRAST 
wteccee!| PLATES. 





Ross-Gocrz Double Anastigmats. Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Ross-Zciss Anastigmats Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 
‘ Contrast is desirable. 

Are designed especially for Process workers. 
Everyone is adopting them because Try them, and convince yourself that they are 
: ai : just the thing for Process Workers. 
They Yield Wonderful Definition and Possess High Speed. P 
Send for Catalogue. Full descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 
application. Manufactured by 
Other i \ Copying Cameras with Half-Tone Holders. 
specialties : | 
Large Glass Baths and Rubber Trays. G. Cramer Dry P| ate Works, 
t GENNERT Manufacturer, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. y porter, 
24-26 E. 13th Street. ~~, NEW YORK. | new york orrice, 265 Greene Street. 








THE CHAMBERS’ PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY. 








Quadruple Sixteen-Page Folding Dyachine.... 


This Self-Registering Folder will receive a sheet containing sixty-four pages, which it 
cuts apart, folds, and delivers in four separate signatures of sixteen pageseach. It may 
be fed by hand or by an automatic feeding machine. Under favorable circumstances it 
has turned out over 100,000 signatures per day. 


manutctared ty CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


B.C. FULLER & CO., Agents, Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Avenue, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











A SAMPLE PAGE TAKEN FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF PRINTING. 








Portfolio of Printing 
Beinc a Collection of Dyice fifty Cents B Y a d icy : 


Proofs of Commercial including Postage. 











Printing, including Ja- Printed on 


“ 
vitations, Dance Cards, Styathmore 1) B k 
Tickets, Programmes, Deckle Edge iS oo 





Menus, Cards, Envel- Qaper, 

opes, Letter Headings, =. $2.50 A YEAR. 

Bill Headings, State- inches. 25 CENTS A COPY. 

ments, Receipts, Title 

Pages, Checques, Bro- 

chures, Etc., done at Duditshed by 

Tue Waysipe Press. Che “ 
Qaysi ¢ 








ABOUT A PRINT 
SHOP at the SIGN of 
THE DANDELION 
IN SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS., C. S. A. ai 3 


CFSE MAYSIDE 
PAIN DRESS bas 
ZZ) been establish- 
a?) ed less than a 
@) year, yet its 






















Z-SSINANS plain commer- 
cial work has gained many ad- A Monthly Magazine 
mirers in this country and in devoted to Art, Lit- 
Europe. Ge aim to do care- erature and Printing. 











ful, correct printing; to make 
something attractive and out 
of the ordinary. 2% Che work 
embraces every form of com- 

mercial printing such as cards, ee 
letter heads, circulars, menus, ~~ —" 
announcements, catalogs, edi- Ja Sdeie 
tion work for publishers, au- beer gg 
thor’s private editions, etc.& vs 
Customers may have the bene- 
fit of a large assortment of 
designs, borders, ornaments, 
initials, etc. -& & -F He will be 
glad to add you to our list 
of well pleased patrons. If 
in this vicinity, a postal card 
will insure a prompt personal 
call from us. 4% All work of 
the GAYSIDE PRESS is 
under the personal supervis- 
ion of Mr. Gill DB. Bradley. 












































A SAMPLE PAGE TAKEN FROM THE PORTFOLIO 


OF PRINTING. 








superior grade 
IRON or STEEL FORGINGS 
address or telephone 


TALCOTT FORGE WORKS, 


LAWTON & PRATT, Proprietors. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN,, U. S. A. 
wo 


On Shore Line Division MANUFACTURERS OF 

N.N,, N.H.& H.Ry. CAR AXLES, ROLLS, BAR 

Telephone 5265. § IRON, HEAVY SHAFT- 
ING, SHAPES, COLUMNS. 


SPECIAL FORGINGS FOR REPAIRS. 


iN Se Ta SC 
AG \. . “ ‘ye a) Tate 
; » a , + ra ree” = 








STRATHMORE Deckle Edge 
Book and Writing Papers. 


It is absolutely essential that up-to-date publications 
be printed on STRATHMORE Deckle Edge similar 
to this sheet, which harmonizes with the delicate 
Burr Cover. We also carry a complete line of 
Deckle Edge Writing in Octavo and Note sizes. If 
your dealer does not carry them, write us. 

















Mittineague Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 














Full Dress 
and Cureda 
Suits, 


Were great 
care must be 
taken in the 
tailoring or 
the effect will 
be ruinous to 
one’s personal 
appearance. 








w Agentleman’s wardrobe 
should include an Evening 
Dresssuit. Thestylevaries 
little from that of a year 
ago; clear cut, plain Twill, 
Dress Broadcloth finish. 
Thibets, Vicunas, Crepes 
and Corkscrew Worsteds 
are the fabrics. The Tux- 
edo dress sack is a long 
roll sack of the same ma- 
terial and finish as the 
dress suit, which it tem- 
porarily replaces when 
evening dress, though cor- 
rect, is not imperative. 
Stripes, checks, plaids 
and fancy designs, im- 
possible to describe, will . 
share about equal popu- 
larity. 

#The variety includes 
many soft, firm fabrics 
which range from plain 
solid colors to very bold 
effects and some striking 
honey-comb weaves ina 
great variety of color. 














The AULT & WIBORG CO., Manufacturers of 





Letterpress and Lithographic PRINTING INKs. 





Cincinnati 
New York 
St. Louts 
Chicago 


























Photo by John H. Tarbell, Asheville, N.C. 


“EVER OF THEE I’M FONDLY DREAMING.” 
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